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Rev. Joseph T. O’Keefe, New York, N. 4 
Rev. Lorenzo K. Reed, S.J., New York, 
Rev. Thomas A. Lawless, 0. S.F.S., Wikzington, Del. 
Rev. Henry Gardner, Kansas City, ‘Kans. 
Rev. John O’Connell, O.P., Oak Park, IIl. 
Rev. James Malone, Youngstown, Ohio 
Rev. Michael Feeney, O.S.B., Olympia, Wash. 
Brother Julius J. Kreshel, S. M., Clayton, Mo. 
Brother Joel Damian, F. s. C.. Glencoe, Mo. 
Brother Gerald, S.C., New Orleans, La. 
Brother Theodore Hoeffken, S.M., Kirkwood, Mo. 
Brother Thomas More, C.F.X., Louisville, Ky. 
Brother Henry Ringkamp, S.M., San Antonio, Tex. 
Brother Paul Sibbing, S.M., Dayton, Ohio 
Brother Edwin Goerdt, S.M., St. Louis, Mo. 
Brother Alfonso Comeau, C.S.C., Gates Mills, Ohio 
Sister M. Elaine, S.S.N.D., Houston, Tex. 
Sister M. Elizabeth, S.L., St. Louis, Mo. 
Sister Frances Loretto, C.S.J., Chestnut Hill, Pa. 
Sister M. Hildegardis, C.S.C., Ogden, Utah 
Sister M. Hyacinth, O.S.F., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sister M. Xavier, O.P., Sinsinawa, Wis. 


Regional Unit Members: 


Rev. Gerald Moschel, Sante Fe Springs, Calif. 
Rev. James Clyne, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Brother Gabriel Cecilian, F.S.C., Baltimore, Md. 
Rev. George Burnell, O.S.A., Washington, D. C. 


Brother Oliver Aiu, S.M., Honolulu, T. H. 
Brother Eugene Paulin, S.M., Honolulu, T. H. 


\ California 
} 
} 
Rev. Joseph A. Coyne, O.S A., Chicago, IIl. } Midwest 
} 
} 
} 


Eastern 


Hawaiian 


Brother Jude Aloysius, F.S.C., Evanston, IIl. 


Sister Rose Concepta, S.S.J., Milford, Mass. 
Sister Margaret Elizabeth, S.S.J., Chicopee, Mass. 


Rev. Christopher J. McDonnell, S.J., Tacoma, Wash. 
Rev. Gordon E. Toner, S.J., Spokane, Wash. 


Brother H. Richard, F.S.C., Memphis, Tenn. 
Rev. W. J. Duggan, C.S.B., Houston, Tex. 


New England 
Northwestern 


Southern 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
President: Very Rev. Msgr. Laurence O’Connell, East St. Louis, Ill. 


Vice Presidents: 
Sister Hilda Marie, O.P., Chicago, Ill. 
t. Rev. Msgr. John Paul Haverty, New York, N. Y. 
Brother Columban of Mary, F.S.C., «homage N. ¥. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. John S. Spence Washington, D » & 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Gavan P. Monaghan, Chickasha, Okla. 


Secretary: Sister Adelbert, S.N.D., Toledo, Ohio 


General Executive Board: 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Timothy F. O’Leary, Boston, Maas. 
Brother Bernard Peter, F.S.C., New York, N. Y. 
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Department Executive Committee: 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Timothy F. O’Leary, Boston, Mass. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. James E. Hoflich, St. Louis, "Mo. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Sylvester J. Holbel, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Brother Columban of Mary, F.S.C., Brooklyn, N. Y. L 1955-59 
Sister Hilda Marie, O.P., Chicago, Ill. He 
Sister Mary Alice, R.S.M., Chicago, III. 
Sister M. Rose Anita, I.H.M., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sister Margaret Loyola, S.N.D., Washington, D. C 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward M. Reilly, Philadelphia, Pa. ) 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Milwaukee, Wis. 
7 Rev. Msgr. Robert W. Doyle, Hartford, Conn. 

ry Rev. Msgr. Cornelius a, aed Atlanta, Ga, 
Ren David Fullmer, Chicago, I 
Rev. Henry Gardner, Kansas Gis. Kans. r 1956-60 
Sister Miriam Joseph, P.B.V.M., San Francisco, Calif. 
Sister Inez, O.S.U., Cleveland, Ohio 
Sister Josephina, S.S.J., Boston, Mass. 
Sister Mary Jean, O.S.B., Mt. Angel, Ore. 
Sister Marie Theresa, S.C., New York, N. Y. 


Rev. Raymond P. Rigney, New York, N. Y. 7) 
Rev. John F. Bourke, Albany, N. Y. 

Very Rev. Msgr. J. ‘Be Flaherty, Richmond, Va. 
Sister Virginia Marie, S.C.N., Wak gg Mass. 
Sister Hermanda, hs wg Donaldson, I nd. 1957-61 
Sister Mary Immacul O.S.F., Highland Falls, N. Y. 
Sister Felicitas, S.S. J. » Philadelphia, Pa 

Sister Mary Edward, P.B.V » Dubuque, Iowa 
Brother Arthur Philip, F.S. c ’ Yonkers, ms. te 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Charles Boyle, Rochester, N. Y. 
Very Rev. Msgr. Ignatius A. Martin, Lafayette, La. 
Very Rev. Msgr. John B. McDowell, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rev. Vincent Horkan, Detroit, Mich. 

Rev. Albert W. Low, Boston, Mass L 1958-62 
Brother Benedict Victor, F.S.C., New York, N. Y. si 
Sister Agnes Gonzaga, C. S.J., Kansas City, Mo. 

Sister Mary Lorraine, O.S.F., Joliet, Ill. 

Sister John Dominic, O.P., New York, N. Y. 
Miss Arleen Deters, St. Louis, Mo. 





SPECIAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


President: Rt. Rev. Msgr. James E. Hoflich, St. Louis, Mo. 
Vice President: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Sylvester J. Holbel, Buffalo, N. ¥. 
Secretary: Rev. Elmer H. Behrmann, St. Louis, Mo. 


General Executive Board: 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Felix Newton Pitt, Louisville, Ky. 
Rev. David Fullmer, Chicago, Ill 


Department Executive Committee: 
Ex-Officio Members: 
The President, Vice President, and Secreta: 


Rev. William F. Jenks, C.SS.R., Woshtnetee, D. C., Associate Secretary. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Felix Newton Pitt, Louisville, Ky. 


General Members: 


Very Rev. Msgr. John B. McDowell, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rev. John J. Graham, Philadelphia, Pa. 


VOCATION SECTION 
Chairman: Rev. John J. Lawlor, C.M., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Vice Chairman: Rev. Michael J. McLaughlin, Huntington, L. I., N. Y. 
Secretary: Brother William McCarthy, S.M., Kirkwood, Mo. 


NEWMAN CLUB CHAPLAINS’ SECTION 


Chairman: Rev. James J. O’Brien, Storrs, Conn 
Vice Chairman: Rev. Cornelius MeGillicnddy, Evanston, Tl. 
Secretary: Rev. Kevin Roe, O.F.M., Nashville, Tenn. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Philadelphia was the setting for the fifty-fifth annual convention of the 
National Catholic Educational Association, April 8-11, 1958. Approximately 
15,000 delegates converged on Convention Hall to participate in the one 
hundred thirty different sessions and functions listed in the convention pro- 
gram and to visit the five hundred twenty-four commercial exhibit booths 
which were set up in the Grand Exhibition Hall. 


Living true to its reputation of being “The City of Brotherly Love,” Phila- 
delphia extended a most cordial welcome to the numerous delegates. The 
Association is most grateful to His Excellency, the Most Reverend John F. 
O’Hara, C.S.C., D.D., Archbishop of Philadelphia and host to the convention, 
to the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward M. Reilly, J.C.D., Superintendent of Schools for 
the Archdiocese of Philadelphia and general chairman of the Philadelphia 
Convention Committee, and to all the members of the Committee for their 
great kindness to the delegates and for all that they did to insure the success 
of the convention. The Association is also indebted to the colleges and convents 
in the Philadelphia area for their help in housing many of the delegates. 


The theme of the convention was “The Right to Educate—The Role of 
Parents, Church, State.” In his sermon at the Mass on the first day of the 
convention, Archbishop O’Hara warned Catholic educators that “...a great 
many well-informed people of sound judgment are looking to the Catholic 
school system for direction. Woe be to us if the light that is in us be darkness, 
if we turn away from God-given principles of education to follow the twists 
and turns of pragmatism in its search for substitutes for God and the soul.” 
Rev. Joseph T. Tinnelly, C.M., in his keynote address carried this idea a bit 
further when he stressed that the most important task facing the delegates 
was the task of education. “It is for us, the Catholic educators of this nation, 
to bring to America the glorious story of Catholic education. Spread to every 
corner of the land the account of the sacrifice, the heroism, the courage, the 
faith and the charity which inspire Catholic education. Let America see the 
need, and we may depend upon the great heart of our beloved country to find 
a means of aiding Catholic parents with sacrifice neither of religious principles 
nor of constitutional safeguards.” 

With this theme in mind, the different departments and sections of the 
Association carried on their discussions during the next three days. Other 
organizations meeting in connection with the NCEA were the Catholic Audio- 
Visual Educators, the Catholic Business Education Association, and the 
National Catholic Kindergarten Association. 

The Association plans to hold its fifty-sixth annual convention in Atlantic 
City in 1959. 
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MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


The Manor 
Asheville, N. C. 
June 18, 1957 


The meeting of the Executive Board was opened with prayer at 10:00 A.M. 
by Monsignor Frank Schneider, who presided in the absence of the President 
General, the Most Rev. Matthew F. Brady. 


Members of the Board present were: Brother Bonaventure Thomas, F.S.C., 
New York, N. Y.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul E. Campbell, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rt. Rev, 
Msgr. Joseph G. Cox, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. Edmond A. Fournier, Detroit, 
Mich.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Milwaukee, Wis.; Very Rev. Gilmore 
H. Guyot, C.M., Camarillo, Calif.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. James E. Hoflich, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Rev. Thomas A. Lawless, O.S.F.S., Wilmington, Del.; Rev Cyril F. Meyer, 
C.M., Northampton, Pa.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. Murray, Peabody, Mass.; Very 
Rev. Msgr. Laurence O’Connell, East St. Louis, Ill.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Timothy 
F. O’Leary, Boston, Mass.; Rev. Thomas F. Reidy, O.S.F.S., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Very Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S.J., St. Louis, Mo.; Very Rev. Louis E. Riedel, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, Cincinnati, Ohio; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Frank M. Schneider, Milwaukee, Wis.; and Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hoch- 
walt, Washington, D. C. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward M. Reilly of Philadelphia and 
Mr. J. Walter Kennedy of New York were also present. 


The minutes of the last meeting were accepted as submitted. 


An interim financial report and the annual professional audit of NCEA 
accounts were presented by the Executive Secretary. A subcommittee, consist- 
ing of Monsignor O’Leary as chairman, Monsignor Hoflich, and Father Lawless, 
was appointed to audit the reports. The subcommittee recommended that the 
two reports be accepted as submitted and the Board did so accept them. 


The Board next considered, point by point, the recommendations of the 
Planning Committee for the Philadelphia convention in 1958. They approved 
the committee’s rcommendation that the same evaluation committee be 
appointed for the 1958 convention as in 1957 and that the committee itself 
select its own method of evaluation, adding that the committee might be 
expanded at its discretion. 


In regard to the committee’s recommendation that the Board consider the 
employment of a full-time person, preferably a layman, to handle convention 
details under the Executive Secretary’s direction, the Board voted that the 
national office be empowered to take under consideration the recommendation 
of the Planning Committee in regard to employment of such a person, not 
necessarily full-time. 


After a discussion of the supervisors’ luncheon and meeting during the 
convention, the Board voted that the luncheon and meeting be the responsibility 
of the Superintendents’ Department with the understanding that they will 
coordinate this meeting with the Elementary and Secondary Departments and 
the local committee and that a number of supervisors will be included in the 
planning committee for the meeting. The president of the Elementary Depart- 
ment will be responsible for appointing people to work with the Superin- 
tendents’ Department. 
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The Board approved the recommendation of the Planning Committee that the 
new format originally recommended by the committee for the 1957 convention 
be followed at the Philadelphia convention in 1958. This would include the 
opening Mass at 9:30 A.M. and the opening general session immediately fol- 
lowing, the formal opening of exhibits at 2:00 P.M., and opening meetings of 
the departments at 2:30 P.M. 


After considering the suggestions of the Planning Committee on a theme 
for the 1958 convention, the Board chose the following theme: “The Right to 
Educate—The Role of Parents, Church, State.” 


The Board gave to the Executive Secretary a list of names to be used in 
inviting speakers for the general sessions of the convention. 


The Board favored encouragement of lay participation in the 1958 convention 
and left the means to the discretion of the local committee. 


The Board recommended finding a convention site for 1960 with better 
accommodations than Chicago now under consideration for that year. Tenta- 
tive plans are to hold the convention in Atlantic City in 1961 and in Boston or 
Detroit in 1962 if the 1960 meeting is not held in Detroit. 


There was some discussion on the importance of adult education and the 
possibility of interesting more superintendents and college people in the work 
of the NCEA Commission on Adult Education. It was agreed that the Com- 
mission should continue its work for one more year and then give its recom- 
mendations for future action. 


The Executive Secretary presented to the Board, for consideration and 
perhaps for discussion in other meetings in hope of finding some solution, 
the opinion in ICA in connection with its aid to education in other countries 
that there should be a single philosophy of education and a single methodology 
for all of Latin America, and the problem of getting some Catholic universities 
on the approved list for sending teachers to Latin America. 


The Executive Secretary presented a request that the NCEA act as a 
co-sponsor in celebrating the anniversary of the Freedom Fighters in Hungary. 
The Board felt that this was outside the field of the NCEA and voted to 
decline the invitation. 


The Executive Secretary reported on the new additions to the staff of the 
national office and on the remodeling of space to accommodate them. He also 
proposed naming of a subcommittee of the Board to meet at leisure in the next 
year or year and a half and, in terms of some of the plans drawn up by other 
associations, consider the future of the Association, the best direction of 
development for it, relationships of executive committees to their departments 
and to the Board, representation on the committees, and other related prob- 
lems. The Board approved appointment of such a subcommittee. 


The Executive Secretary also reported increasing insurance on records and 
equipment of the national office and proposed inauguration of microfilming the 
records of the Association once a year and filing them away from the head- 
quarters office as insurance against loss by fire. The Board approved the 
suggestion. 


The Executive Secretary reported that Father Marcellus Scheuer had 
informed him by phone of a long conference with the Rector of the University 
of Louvain on the subject of the Brussels Exposition and had promised that 
a written report would come from the Rector, who agreed that the proposal of 
the Benelux Committee was quite abstract. The Rector is continuing discus- 
sions with the European group. The Executive Secretary promised to write 
to the Board about the Exposition upon receipt of the Rector’s written report. 
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The Board deferred discussion of research and publications until after the 
subcommittee on the future of the Association has had time to make a report, 


There was some discussion of re-editing the study on major seminaries, and 
Father Fournier reported preparation of a study on minor seminaries com- 
parable to the one on major seminaries by Father Glose. The Board favored 
this parallel study. 


The meeting adjourned at 2:50 P.M. 
FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT, 
Secretary 


Hotel Roosevelt 
New York, N. Y. 
February 5, 1958 


The meeting of the Executive Board was opened with prayer at 10:00 A.M. 
by His Excellency, the Most Rev. Matthew F. Brady, President General. 

Other members of the Board present were: Brother Bonaventure Thomas, 
F.S.C., New York, N. Y.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul E. Campbell, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Very Rev. John A. Flynn, C.M., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. Edmond A. Fournier, 
Detroit, Mich.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Milwaukee, Wis.; Very Rev. 
Gilmore H. Guyot, C.M., St. Louis, Mo.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry M. Hald, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. James E, Hoflich, St. Louis, Mo.; Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Sylvester J. Holbel, Buffalo, N. Y.; Rev. Daniel Kirwin, Wheeling, 
W. Va.; Very Rev. James A. Laubacher, S.S., Baltimore, Md.; Rev. Thomas A. 
Lawless, O.S.F.S., Wilmington, Del.; Rev. Cyril F. Meyer, C.M., Northampton, 
Pa.; Very Rev. Msgr. Leo J. McCormick, Baltimore, Md.; Very Rev. George M. 
Murphy, S.J., Haverhill, Mass.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Timothy F. O’Leary, Boston, 
Mass.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Felix N. Pitt, Louisville, Ky.; Rev. Thomas F, Reidy, 
O.S.F.S., Philadelphia, Pa.; Very Rev. Louis E. Riedel, Milwaukee, Wis.; Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. Riley, Brighton, Mass.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frank M. 
Schneider, Milwaukee, Wis.; and Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, 
Washington, D. C. Mr. J. Walter Kennedy, New York, N. Y., was also present. 


The minutes of the last meeting were accepted as submitted. 


A financial report for the year 1957 was presented by the Executive Secre- 
tary and accepted by the Board. 


A budget of $137,610 for 1958 was proposed by the Executive Secretary and 
approved by the Board. 


The Board approved the rental of a safe deposit box for the use of the 
Association. 


The Executive Secretary reported on membership in the Association and 
presented charts showing membership growth in recent years by departments. 
Ninety-seven per cent of colleges are now members of the Association, 80% of 
secondary schools are members, and 66% of elementary schools are now 
members. The Executive Secretary cited the magnificent cooperation of the 
superintendents and mothers superior for the excellent growth in membership. 


Recent new additions to the staff of the national office are Father William 
J. Dunne, S.J., associate secretary for the College Department, and Sister Mary 
Emil, I.H.M., of the Sister Formation Conference. Mr. Joseph O’Donnell will 
join the staff on March 1, 1958, to replace Miss Peggy Gerhardt, Exhibit 
Manager, who will be married on May 8. Miss Cathy Carroll will be added 
to the staff as a secretary on May 1 replacing Miss Joanne Connor. Proposed 
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plans include the addition of a nun as associate secretary for the Elementary 
Department, a priest as associate secretary for the seminary departments and 
a director of research. The President General appointed a subcommittee, con- 
sisting of Monsignor Frank Schneider, Monsignor Thomas Riley and Father 
Louis Riedel, to determine the best method of securing an associate secretary 
for the seminary departments. The Executive Secretary also reported that 
additional space in the American Council on Education building may soon be 
available for use by the Association. 


Prospects are good for the 1958 convention in Philadelphia. The Board 
granted permission to the Executive Secretary to bring together the two 
keynote speakers in advance of the meeting in order to develop the subject 
matter of the theme so that all phases will be treated equally and not repeated. 
Plans for future conventions were discussed. They involve: Atlantic City in 
1959, Chicago in 1960, Atlantic City in 1961. New York, Boston, Detroit and 
Buffalo are being investigated as possible convention sites in 1962 and 1963. 


The Board approved the slate of three new members of the Problems and 
Plans Committee for 1958-60 as suggested by the committee in October: Dr. 
James S. Donnelly, Dean, School of Education, Fordham University; Sister 
M. Nona, O.P., President, Edgewood College of the Sacred Heart; Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Robert J. Sherry, Rector, St. Gregory Minor Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Board discussed the recommendation of the Problems and Plans Com- 
mittee on the question of regional units. The presidents of the college, 
secondary and elementary departments were appointed to a subcommittee to 
discuss this problem. The subcommittee will meet at the time of the June 
Board meeting. 

The Board voted to hold the June Board meeting on June 12 at Lake Placid, 
N. Y. The Planning Committee will meet there on June 10. It was suggested 
that lists of ideas and suggestions for discussion be sent out in advance of the 
planning meeting in order to make it more effective. It was also suggested 
that some discussion of the June planning meeting be held at the April Board 
meeting. 

Discussion of the rental for meeting rooms being charged to the regional 
units by some hotels led to the suggestion that the regional units should 
consider the possibility of using local school facilities for future meetings. 

The, Executive Secretary reported that two Gabriel Richard Lectures will 
be given in 1958 because none was given in 1957. Because of the delay of the 
authors in providing manuscripts for the sixth and seventh lectures, there will 
probably be three lectures published in 1958. 

The heads of departments reported that no monographs or studies had been 
selected for publication by their individual departments. It was requested that 
the associate secretaries of the departments offer some suggested areas of 
research to the heads of the various departments which could become mono- 
graphs. 

The Board agreed on a candidate for the office of President General for the 
next year and empowered the Executive Secretary to extend the invitation. 


The meeting adjourned at 12:15 P.M. 


FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT, 
Secretary 
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Bellevue Stratford Hotel 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
April 8, 1958 


The Executive Board convened with prayer for a dinner meeting in the 
Bellevue Stratford Hotel at 7:00 P.M. on Tuesday, April 8, 1958. His Excel- 
lency, the Most Rev. Matthew F. Brady, President General, presided at the 





business meeting which he opened at 8:30 P.M. 


Other members of the Board present were: Brother Bonaventure Thomas, 
F.S.C., New York, N. Y.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul E. Campbell, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph G. Cox, Philadelphia, Pa.; Very Rev. John A. Flynn, 
C.M., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. John T. Foudy, San Francisco, Calif.; Rev. Edmond 
A. Fournier, Detroit, Mich.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Very Rev. Gilmore H. Guyot, C.M., St. Louis, Mo.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry 
M. Hald, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. James E. Hoflich, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Sylvester J. Holbel, Buffalo, N. Y.; Rev. Daniel Kirwin, 
Wheeling, W Va.; Very Rev. James A. Laubacher, S.S., Baltimore, Md.; Rev. 
Cyril F. Meyer, C.M., Northampton, Pa.; Very Rev. Msgr. Leo J. McCormick, 
Baltimore, Md.; Very Rev. George M. Murphy, S.J., Haverhill, Mass.; Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Timothy F. O’Leary, Boston, Mass.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Felix N. Pitt, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Rev. Thomas F. Reidy, O.S.F.S., Philadelphia, Pa.; Very Rev. Paul 
C. Reinert, S.J., St. Louis, Mo.; Very Rev. Louis E. Riedel, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. Riley, Brighton, Mass.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frank M. Schneider, Milwaukee, Wis.; and 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Washington, D. C. Mr. J. Walter 
Kennedy, New York, N. Y., was also present. 


The minutes of the last meeting were accepted as circulated. 


The Board expressed high praise for the over-all arrangements for the 
Philadelphia convention. The hospitality of the Archdiocese of Philadelphia 
was superb and the work of the local committee in advance of the meeting 
was most effective and profitable. Pre-convention publicity was very good and 
publicity during the convention was expected to be the best of any convention. 


The Board voted unanimously to re-elect the Executive Secretary for the 
term of three years, and he was accorded a vote of appreciation for his service 
to the Association. Discussion was held on the possibility of adding a full time 
administrative assistant to the Executive Secretary. It was moved and 
seconded that a committee of members of the Board from various sections of 
the country be appointed by the Chairman to consider the question of an 
administrative assistant with the consultation of the Executive Secretary. 


The planning meeting for the 1959 convention and the Board meeting will 
be held June 10 and 12, 1958, at Placid Manor, Lake Placid, N. Y. It was 
recommended that material on the planning meeting be prepared and dis- 
tributed in advance of the meeting. The Executive Secretary was instructed 
to utilize as many members of the Board as would be necessary to secure items 
for discussion at the planning meeting. 


Plans for future conventions involve Atlantic City in 1959 and an option on 
Atlantic City for 1961. The Executive Secretary was instructed to continue 
negotiations toward future conventions. 

Consideration of the Problems and Plans Committee’s suggestion on a 
foreign student office was postponed until the next meeting of the Board. 

The Board approved the suggestion of the Problems and Plans Committee 
that the Rev. Cyril F. Meyer, C.M., Mary Immaculate College and Seminary, 
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Northampton, Pa., be appointed to fill the vacancy on the Problems and Plans 
Committee. 

Monsignor Cox reported that the Adult Education Commission had completed 
its original three-year tenure. The Board voted that the Commission be con- 
tinued and that a new chairman be selected. 

Monsignor Schneider reported that the subcommittee appointed to determine 
the selection of an associate secretary for the seminary departments had 
concluded that the only alternative would be to write to the provincials of the 
country or to the bishops asking for a man to be the associate secretary. The 
Board accepted the report of the subcommittee. 

Sincere and warm tribute was extended to Bishop Brady for his support and 
service to the Association as President General. 

The meeting was adjourned at 10:00 P.M. 

FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT, 
Secretary. 








REPORT 
REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


The range of the activities of the NCEA continues to broaden involving 
more persons and projects each year. It is most encouraging to note the vital 
interest of the membership in the affairs of the Association. One of the best 
evidences of the vitality of the Association is the increase in membership. 


Membership 


The membership of the Association, between March 31, 1957, and March 81, 
1958, increased from 10,276 to 10,995, a gain of 719 members. 


See NII 6:4 esa lao vice. 5a 6 0.080, c18 9 Ow EERO ER eee Hele 35 
Institutional Members: 
Major Seminary Department ........cr.serccessessicescececss 67 
Minor Seminary Department ............ ccc cececnccccecens 94 
College and University Department ................eeeeees 246 
Secondary School Department .............ccceeceeeeeees 1,882 
Elementary School Department .............. cece e ce eeees 6,584 
Special Education Department ............. ccc ceeceeceees 113 
School Superintendents’ Department .............c cee cee ce eeeee 211 
Individual Members: 
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MOGI TINS 6:05:66 5.505 .0'0.0 eio.SipNlavioteain div tesa omens 10,995 


(In addition, there are 112 subscribers to our publications.) 


This increase has been brought about by the cooperation of superintendents, 
mothers superior, supervisors, principals, classroom teachers and many others. 
The Executive Board is deeply grateful and extends warm thanks to all who 
cooperated, and especially to those dioceses which have achieved 100% mem- 
bership as of June 30, 1957. For elementary schools these included Buffalo, 
Dubuque, Duluth, Grand Island, La Crosse, Lansing, Ogdensburg, Peoria, 
Reno, Rochester, St. Louis, Springfield, Mass., Trenton and Wilmington. For 
secondary schools these included Atlanta, Buffalo, Byzantine Rite of Phila- 
delphia, Cheyenne, Columbus, Fall River, Gary, Grand Island, Greek Rite of 
Pittsburgh, Greensburg, La Crosse, Milwaukee, Nashville, Norwick, Ogdens- 
burg, Peoria, Reno, Rochester, Springfield, Mass., Steubenville, Superior, 
Trenton, Wilmington, and Youngstown. 


Finances 


The financial report for the fiscal year 1957 is carried again as an appendix 
to these Proceedings. The report lists in detail the various financial categories 
carried on our books and shows a total of $175,746.39 administered during 1957. 

The Executive Board is sincerely grateful to the members of the Association, 
to the Bishops of the United States, to Catholic publishers and corporations 
and to friends of the Association who during 1957 made donations totaling 
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$13,118.00. This continuing help is a source of consolation to the staff of the 
national office. 


Staff 

It is good to report that the full complement of associate secretaries for the 
various departments of the Association will have been achieved by mid- 
September, 1958. These will include the Major and Minor Seminary Depart- 
ments as a unit for the present, the Department of School Superintendents, 
the College and University Department, the Secondary School Depart- 
ment, the Elementary School Department and the Special Education Depart- 
ment. We are also happy to report that an Associate Secretary for the Sister 
Formation Section has been added to the staff of the national office. 


Committees of the Association 

In addition to the Executive Board, the chief committee activities of the 
Association revolve around the Problems and Plans Committee, the Convention 
Planning Committee, the Richard Lecture Selection Committee, the Committee 
on Foreign Scholarships, the Washington Committee, and the Commission on 
Adult Education. The work of committees identified with the various depart- 
ments can be found in the Proceedings for the respective departments. 


Relationships with Other Agencies and Associations 
From June, 1957, until June, 1958, the Association took part in the following 
conferences and meetings with representatives as indicated: 

June 3—Salve Regina College Commencement, Newport, R. I.—Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Executive Secretary. 

June 25-26—National Commission on Accrediting, Workshop Conference— 
Dr. Urban H. Fleege of the NCEA staff. 

June 25-27—National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, National Conference—Dr. Urban H. Fleege; Sister Hilda, 
D.C., President, St. Joseph College, Emmitsburg, Md.; Sister Janet 
Miller, S.C., Commission on American Citizenship, Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D. C.; Brother Louis Faerber, S.M., Dean, 
School of Education, University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio; Sister Rose 
Marie, C.S.C., Community Supervisor, St. Angela Hall, Rockville, 
Md.; Sister Rose Matthew, Saint Mary’s Hall, Bronx 58, N. Y. 

July 1-4—National Education Association, Centennial Convention—Dr. 
Urban H. Fleege. 

July 2-18—International High School Student Program, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference—Rev. John J. Green, O.S.F.S., of the NCEA 
staff. 

July 4—National Education Association, Centennial Convention—Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 

July 10—United States Committee for the United Nations—Rev. O’Neil C. 
D’Amour of the NCEA staff. 

July 11—American Council on Education, Commission on Education and 
International Affairs—Mrs. Winifred R. Long of the NCEA staff. 


July 19-21—Association of American Colleges, Commission on Christian 
Higher Education, Workshop—Dr. Urban H. Fleege; Brother Greg- 
ory, F.S.C., Dean, School of Arts and Sciences, Manhattan College, 
New York, N. Y.; Rev. William F. Kelley, S.J., Dean, College of Arts 
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and Sciences, Creighton University, Omaha, Neb.; Very Rev. Vincent 
A. McQuade, O.S.A., President, Merrimack College, Andover, Mass; 
Rev. Vincent J. Nugent, C.M., St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Rev. Charles E. Sheedy, C.S.C., Dean, College of Arts and Letters, 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

August 7-8—Orientation of Foreign High School Students, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference—Rev. John J. Green, O.S.F.S. 

August 20-25—Christian Family Movement—Rev. William F. Jenks, 
C.SS.R., of the NCEA staff. 

September 2-6—Sixth Congress of the International Catholic Child 
Bureau—Rev. William F. Jenks, C.SS.R. 

September 9—Adult Education Association, National Commission for 
Adult Literacy—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 

September 11—Committee on Friendly Relations Among Foreign Students 
—Rev. John J. Green, O.S.F.S. 

September 12—National Education Association, Associated Schools Pro- 
ject—Rev. John J. Green, O.S.F.S. 

September 13—Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Advisory 
Council of National Organizations—Rev. John J. Green, 0.S.F.S. 
September 14—Teachers’ Institute, Sisters of Mercy, Merion, Pa.—Rev. 

William F. Jenks, C.SS.R. 

September 16-18—Twelfth National Conference on Citizenship—Miss 
Nancy Brewer, Miss Joanne Connor, Mrs. Mary Anne Patchan, all of 
the NCEA staff. 

September 19—Educational Press Association of America, Luncheon— 
Miss Betty Hasselman and Miss Mary Ryan of the NCEA staff. 
September 21—Pennsylvania Regional Congress of the Confraternity of 

Christian Doctrine—Rev. William F. Jenks, C.SS.R. 

September 21—Lectures, Mt. Mercy College, Pittsburgh, Pa.—Sister Mary 
Emil, I.H.M., of the NCEA staff. 

September 24—Council of National Organizations of the Adult Education 
Association, Luncheon Meeting—Mrs. Mary Anne Patchan. 


October 1—Third Annual Conference on the Psychiatric Treatment of 
Children—Rev. William F. Jenks, C.SS.R. 


October 3—New York State Council of Catholic School Superintendents— 
Rev. O’Neil C. D’Amour. 

October 5—Advisory Board, National Merit Scholarship Corporation— 
Rev. John J. Green, O.S.F.S. 

October 7-11—National Aviation Education Council Tour—Rev. O’Neil C. 
D’Amour. 

October 9—Sisters of St. Joseph Superiors’ Conference—Sister Mary 
Emil, I.H.M. 


October 9—American Council on Education, Dinner Meeting—Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 


October 10-11—American Council on Education, Annual Meeting—Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 


October 20-28—American Council on Education, Committee on Television 
—Sister Mary Gabriel, S.S.J., St. Bernard School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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October 20-24—National Safety Council—Rev. O’Neil C. D’Amour. 


October 24-25—Teachers’ Institute and Superintendents’ Dinner, San 
Antonio, Tex.—Rev. William F. Jenks, C.SS.R. 


October 26—Lectures, Dunbarton College, Washington, D. C.—Sister Mary 
Emil, I.H.M. 

October 31—Buffet Supper in honor of the Chairman of the Executive 
Board of UNESCO and the Director General of UNESCO—Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 


October 31-November 2—Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education— 
Dr. Urban H. Fleege. 

November 4—American Council on Education and Advertising Council 
Meeting—Rev. O’Neil C. D’Amour. 

November 6-9—Sixth National Conference on UNESCO—Miss Betty 
Hasselman. 

November 8-10—New York Regional Convention of Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine—Rev. William F. Jenks, C.SS.R. 

November 14-15—Fourth Annual Conference, Keep America Beautiful, 
Inc.—Rev. O’Neil C. D’Amour. 

November 15—Interagency Relations Committee of the Council for Excep- 
tional Children of the National Education Association—Rev. William 
F. Jenks, C.SS.R. 

November 17-18—St. Louis University Founders’ Day Convocation—Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt and Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M. 
November 20—Department of Health, Education, and Welfare Meeting 
on Legislative Proposals in the Field of Education—Rt. Rev. Msgr. 

Frederick G. Hochwalt. 

November 21-22—National Council of Catholic Youth, Annual Meeting— 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt and Rev. John J. Green, 
O.S.F.S. 

November 24-26—Religious Education Association—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fred- 
erick G. Hochwalt and Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M. 

November 27—ROTC and College Relations Meeting—Rev. O’Neil C. 
D’Amour. 

November 29-30—Loretto Educational Conference—Sister Mary Emil, 
I.H.M. 

December 3—National Education Association, Meeting on Strengthening 
the Teaching of Math and Science in Schools and Colleges—Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 

December 3—Council of National Organizations of the Adult Education 
Association, Luncheon Meeting—Mrs. Mary Anne Patchan. 

December 9—Department of State Background Conference on U. S. 
Foreign Policy—Rev. O’Neil C. D’Amour. 

December 10—Shield Educational Guild, Catholic University of America— 
Rev. John J. Green, O.S.F.S. 

December 11-13—Council of National Organizations of the Adult Educa- 
tion Association—Mrs. Mary Anne Patchan. 

December 12—American Council on Education, Committee on Relation- 
ships of Higher Education to the Federal Government—Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 
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December 17—American Association for the Advancement of Science— 
Rev. O’Neil C. D’Amour. 

December 18—National Citizens Committee for Columbus Day—Rey, 
O’Neil C. D’Amour. 

January 3—Lectures, Loretto Junior College, Nerinx, Ky.—Sister Mary 
Emil, I.H.M. 

January 4-5—Ursuline Sisters of Louisville Centennial Conference—Sister 
Mary Emil, I.H.M. 

January 6—American Association for the Advancement of Science—Rey, 
O’Neil C. D’Amour. 

January 8—Lectures, Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles, Calif.— 
Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M. 

January 10—Guild of Catholic Psychiatrists, Washington, D. C.—Sister 
Mary Emil, I.H.M. 

January 14—American Council on Education, Committee on Relationships 
of Higher Education to the Federal Government—Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Frederick G. Hochwalt. 

January 15—Minority Community Resources Conference of President’s 
Committee on Government Contracts—Rev. O’Neil C. D’Amour. 
January 16-17—Commission on American Citizenship—Rev. O’Neil C. 

D’Amour and Rev. John J. Green, O.S.F.S. 


January 17—Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Advisory 
Council of National Organizations—Rev. John J. Green, O.S.F.S. 


January 18—Lectures, Seattle University, Seattle, Washington—Sister 
Mary Emil, I.H.M. 


January 21—Symposium, Seattle University—Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M. 


January 22—Washington International Center—Rev. John J. Green, 
O.S.F.S. 


January 23—Washington International Center—Rev. O’Neil C. D’Amour. 

January 24—American Council on Education, Committee on Inter-Amer- 
ican Schools Service—Rev. O’Neil C. D’Amour. 

January 25—Lectures, College of Our Lady of the Lake, San Antonio, 
Tex.—Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M. 

January 380—Department of State, NATO Meeting—Rev. O’Neil C. 
D’Amour. 

January 30—Speech to Students from University of Illinois—Rev. O’Neil 
C. D’Amour. 

January 31—Washington International Center—Rev. O’Neil C. D’Amour. 

February 5-6—Social Legislation Information Service, Inc_——Rev. William 
F. Jenks, C.SS.R. 

February 5-6—Teachers’ Institute, New York, N. Y.—Rev. O’Neil C. 
D’Amour. 

February 11—Higher Education Group of Washington, D. C.—Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Dunne, S.J., of the NCEA Staff. 


February 183—Washington Conference of Educational Association Direc- 
tors and Radio and Television Specialists—Rev. William J. Dunne, 
S.J. 


February 13—UNESCO Press Interview—Miss Betty Hasselman. 
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February 15—Lectures, College of Mt. St. Vincent on Hudson, New York, 
N. Y.—Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M. 

February 20-21—American Council on Education, Commission on Educa- 
tion and International Affairs—Mrs. Winifred R. Long. 

February 20-22—American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
—Rev. William J. Dunne, S.J. 

February 25—Conference on Foreign Aspects of U. S. National Security— 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 

February 27—Catholic University of America Education Department, 
Panel Discussion—Rev. John J. Green, O.S.F.S. 

February 27—McGraw-Hill Committee on College Curriculum—Sister 
Mary Emil, I.H.M. 

February 28—Diocesan Guidance Institute, Paterson, N. J.—Sister Mary 
Emil, I.H.M. 

March 2-5—Association for Higher Education—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick 
G. Hochwalt and Rev. William J. Dunne, S.J. 

March 9—St. Ann’s Parish, Arlington, Va.—Rev. O’Neil C. D’Amour. 

March 11—Department of Public Instruction for the State of Nebraska— 
Rev. O’Neil C. D’Amour. 

March 11—Higher Education Group of Washington, D. C.—Rev. William 
J. Dunne, S.J. 

March 11—Career Week Program, College of St. Rose, Albany, N. Y.— 
Miss Betty Hasselman. 

March 12—American National Council for Health Education of the Public 
—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 

March 13—Association of American Colleges, Commission on Christian 
Higher Education—Rev. William J. Dunne, S.J. 

March 13-14—Second National Conference on Aviation Education—Miss 
Betty Hasselman. 

March 14—Planning Session, Third National Conference on Exchange of 
Persons—Rev. William J. Dunne, S.J. 

March 15—Lectures, Webster College, St. Louis, Mo.—Sister Mary Emil, 
I.H.M. 


March 16—Lectures, Loretto Heights College, Loretto, Colo.—Sister Mary 
Emil, I.H.M. 

March 18—American Council on Education, Committee on Relationships 
of Higher Education to the Federal Government—Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Frederick G. Hochwalt. 

March 19—Delaware Youth Conference—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. 
Hochwalt. 

March 19—United States Committee for the United Nations—Mrs. Mary 
Anne Patchan. 

March 19-20—Educational Press Association of America, Workshop—Miss 
Betty Hasselman. 

March 22—Archdiocesan Teachers’ Institute, Washington, D. C.—Rev. 
O’Neil C. D’Amour. 

March 25—Georgetown University, Academic Convocation—Rev. William 
J. Dunne, S.J. 
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March 26—U. S. Office of Education—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G, 
Hochwalt. 

April 2—Washington International Center—Rev. O’Neil C. D’Amour. 

April 12-18—American Institute for Research—Rev. O’Neil C. D’Amour, 

April 16—Catholic University of America, Installation of Rector—Rt, 
Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt; Rev. William J. Dunne, S.J; 


Rev. John J. Green, O.S.F.S.; Rev. William F. Jenks, C.SS.R.; Sister 
Mary Emil, I.H.M. 


April 29—U. S. Office of Education—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G, 
Hochwalt. 

April 29—American Council on Education, Committee on Leaders and 
Specialists, Luncheon—Rev. William J. Dunne, S.J. 


April 30-May 1—American Council on Education, Conference on College 
Teacher Preparation Programs—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hoch- 
walt and Rev. William J. Dunne, S.J. 


May 6-7—National Academy of Economics and Political Science—Mr, 
James Scholl, S. J. 


May 8-9—Educational Testing Service—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G, 
Hochwalt. 


May 11—National Catholic Music Educators Association—Sister Mary 
Emil, I.H.M. 


May 18—American Association of University Women, Luncheon—Rev. 
William J. Dunne, S.J. 


May 18—Higher Education Group of Washington, D. C.—Rev. William J. 
Dunne, S.J. 


May 16—Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Advisory Council 
of National Organizations—Rev. John J. Green, 0.S.F.S. 


May 18—University of Detroit, Honors Convocation—Rev. William J. 
Dunne, S.J. 


May 21—Washington Advisory Committee, Institute of International Edu- 
cation—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 


May 21—American Council on Education, Commission on Education and 
International Affairs—Mrs. Winifred R. Long. 


May 22-28—U. S. Department of State, Spring Conference on Foreign 
Affairs—Rev. O’Neil C. D’Amour. 


May 24-25—American Institute for Research—Rev. O’Neil C. D’Amour. 


May 25—Parent-Teacher Association, St. Anthony’s Parish, Washington, 
D. C.—Rev. John J. Green, O.S.F.S. 


Conclusion 


The General Executive Board and the entire staff join in extending to the 
membership of the Association and to their friends and associates warm 
thanks for their splendid cooperation and assistance during the past year. 
What has been accomplished is the result of great teamwork. It is not at all 
out of order to predict a bright future for the fine voluntary work carried on 
by Catholic educators in the United States. 


FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT, 
Executive Secretary 
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GENERAL MEETINGS 


PROCEEDINGS 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
April 8-11, 1958 


The fifty-fifth annual convention of the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation was held in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, April 8-11, 1958, under the 
patronage of His Excellency, the Most Rev. John F. O’Hara, C.S.C., D.D., 
Archbishop of Philadelphia. The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward M. Reilly, J.C.D., 
Superintendent of Schools for the Archdiocese of Philadelphia, served as 
general chairman of the local committee. The other members of the com- 
mittees were: Rt. Rev. Msgr. John P. Connery, D.D., Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph G. 
Cox, J.C.D., Rt. Rev. Msgr John T. Green, Rev. John J. Graham, D.D., Rev. 
Frederick J. Stevenson, Brother E. Stanislaus, F.S.C., and Rev. James T. 
Dolan. 

The convention opened with a Solemn Pontifical Mass in the Main Audi- 
torium of the Philadelphia Convention Hall at 9:30 A.M. on April 8. The 
opening general meeting was held immediately after the conclusion of Mass. 
At 2:00 P.M. the exhibits were opened formally with a ceremony. The opening 
meetings of the departments and sections began at 2:30 P.M., following the 
opening of the exhibits. The departments and sections continued their 
meetings, plenary and sectional, on April 9, 10, and 11. The convention closed 
with a final general session at 10:30 A.M. on April 11. The Catholic Audio- 
Visual Educators, the Catholic Business Education Association, and the 
National Catholic Kindergarten Association held meetings in conjunction with 
the Association. 


SOLEMN PONTIFICAL MASS 


A Solemn Pontifical Mass was celebrated for the delegates by His Excel- 
lency, Most Rev. J. Carroll McCormick, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of Philadelphia, 
in the Main Auditorium of the Philadelphia Convention Hall! at 9:30 A.M. on 
Tuesday, April 8. The sermon was delivered by His Excellency, Most Rev. 
John F. O’Hara, C.S.C., D.D., Archbishop of Philadelphia. Music for the 
Mass was provided by the St. Charles Borromeo Seminary Choir. 


FORMAL OPENING OF THE EXHIBITS 


The ceremony for the opening of the exhibits of the fifty-fifth annual con- 
vention took place at 2:00 P.M. on Tuesday, April 8, in the Grand Exhibition 
Hall of Philadelphia’s Convention Hall. 

Rt. Rev. Monsignor Frederick Hochwalt, Executive Secretary of the NCEA, 
greeted the exhibitors and delegates with a brief word of welcome and, on 
behalf of the NCEA Executive Board, expressed thanks to Archbishop O’Hara 
and the city of Philadelphia for the warm welcome given to the NCEA 
Convention. 
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Monsignor Hochwalt then introduced Rt. Rev. Monsignor Edward M. Reilly, 
Superintendent of Schools for the Archdiocese of Philadelphia and General 
Chairman of the Convention. Monsignor Reilly extended official greetings from 
the Archdiocese of Philadelphia to the exhibitors and delegates. He spoke 
enthusiastically about the exhibit and of its importance to Catholic education, 


Mr. L. I. McDougle, Special Representative of the Association of American 
Railroads and President of the Catholic Educational Exhibitors Association, 
responded to the greetings of Monsignor Reilly by acknowledging the hospi- 
tality shown to the exhibitors by the city of Philadelphia. 


Mr. McDougle pointed particularly to the significance of the exhibit as a 





part of the convention. The exhibit, he said, constitutes an official part of 
the NCEA program and represents the best efforts of almost four hundred 
firms whose products have a valuable and practical application in Catholic 
education, especially at a time when we face what has been termed the “crisis 
in education.” 


On behalf of all the exhibitors and the Exhibitors Association, Mr. 
McDougle welcomed all the delegates to inspect the exhibits established as a 
service to Catholic educators. 


Monsignor Hochwalt in his closing remarks urged the delegates to give the 
exhibits an ample share of their time and consideration while in attendance 
at the convention. He stressed the importance of finding out what new services 
and products are available to Catholic schools. He pointed out, too, that the 
convention program had been arranged to allow delegates from each depart- 
ment sufficient time to visit all the exhibits. 


OPENING GENERAL MEETING 


The opening general meeting of the fifty-fifth annual convention was called 
to order immediately after the conclusion of the opening Mass on April 8 by 
Monsignor Frederick G. Hochwalt, chairman of the meeting. The opening 
prayer was said by Bishop Brady. 


After the playing of “The Star Spangled Banner” by the Catholic Girls’ 
High Schools Orchestra under the direction of Jeno Donath, Monsignor 
Hochwalt read the following message from His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, 
addressed to Archbishop O’Hara and signed by Monsignor Dell’Acqua, Substi- 
tute Secretary of State: 


In his ardent zeal for the promotion of Catholic education the Holy 
Father was gratified to learn of the important theme being discussed at 
the 55th Annual Congress of the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion. He prayerfully invokes the illumination of divine guidance on the 
Congress and imparts to Your Excellency, the clergy, the religious and 
laity participating and to all Catholic teachers of the United States his 
paternal Apostolic Benediction. 


Monsignor Hochwalt read the following greeting to Bishop Brady from 
Mr. Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of the United States: 


Please give my greetings to all assembled at the fifty-fifth annual 
meeting of the National Catholic Educational Association. 


The education of our children is the basic right and responsibility of 
all citizens. As we pass on to them the best that we know, through home 
and church and community, we can be assured of their steady growth 
toward useful lives of strength and service. 
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M. Reilly, Congratulations for your part in this splendid work, and best wishes 
| General for a memorable convention. 

ngs from Also mentioned were several other messages of greeting and good wishes 
He spokelltr a completely successful convention including those from Charles J. McNeill, 
ducation, last year’s keynote speaker and, at present, Assistant Director of Radio Free 
American§ Europe, and Charles H. Boehm, Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
sociation, f Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

he hospi. The Honorable Richardson Dilworth, Mayor of Philadelphia, brought greet- 
ings from the people of the city of Philadelphia. The Honorable George 
ibit as afLeader, Governor of Pennsylvania, also welcomed the delegates and con- 
part offfgratulated the parochial schools in Philadelphia for “. . . having done mag- 
hundred nificent work on their own in educating and training the handicapped and 

Catholic retarded.” The chairman then introduced Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward M. Reilly 
.e “crisis fvho added his words of welcome to the delegates. 

Mr. Windoes of the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis presented 
to Monsignor Hochwalt a plaque inscribed to the Catholic schools of America 
for their distinguished service in the fight against poliomyelitis. 

Rev. Joseph T. Tinnelly, Dean and Professor of Law at St. John’s University 
give the § School of Law in Brooklyn, New York, delivered the keynote address. 
tendance # The chairman announced the membership of the Committees on Nominations 
het an and Resolutions: 

pon On Nominations: Very Rev. John McCormick, S.S., Chairman; Very Rev. 

Msgr. John McDowell; Very Rev. John Flynn, C.M.; Sister M. Lenore, O.P.; 
and Brother E. Anthony, F.S.C. 
On Resolutions: Very Rev. Msgr. Laurence O’Connell, Chairman; Sister 
Hilda Marie, O.P.; Dr. Urban H. Fleege; and Brother Leo V. Ryan, C.S.V. 
After a few words from Bishop Brady and a short musical rendition by the 


“8 orchestra, the session was closed by Monsignor Hochwalt at 12:20 P.M. 
opening 
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CLOSING GENERAL MEETING 
ie Girls’ 


nsignor Monsignor Frederick G. Hochwalt, chairman, called the meeting to order at 

us XII, 10:30 A.M. on Friday, April 11, and Bishop Brady said the opening prayer. 

Substi- Mr. Robert E. Rodes, Jr., Assistant Professor at Notre Dame Law School, 
delivered the closing address. 

1e Holy The Very Rev. John McCormick, S.S., chairman of the Committee on 

issed at | Nominations, presented the following list of nominees for office for 1958-59: 


A ssocia- President General: Most Rev. Lawrence J. Shehan, D.D., Bishop of 
song je Bridgeport, Conn. 
ow his Vice Presidents General: 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frank M. Schneider, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Rev. Edmond A. Fournier, Detroit, Mich. 


y from Very Rev. John A. Flynn, C.M., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, Cincinnati, Ohio 
annual Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph G. Cox, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul E. Campbell, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
‘lity of Rt. Rev. Msgr. Sylvester J. Holbel, Buffalo, N. Y. 
h home The slate was adopted unanimously. 


growth The Very Rev. Msgr. Laurence O’Connell, chairman of the Committee on 
Resolutions, presented the report of his committee: 
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RESOLUTIONS 


I. 


WHEREAS, the theme of this convention is “The Right to Educate—The 
Role of Parents, Church, State,” and 

WHEREAS, the Catholic philosophy of education recognizes that all rights 
come from God and that there can be no conflict in rights which are thus 
founded, and 

WHEREAS, the welfare of the child and the objectives of Catholic educa- 
tion are best achieved where the parents, church and state cooperate in the 
exercise of their respective rights in education, be it 

Resolved, that we of this Association urge a continual study of the right 
to educate and a respect on the part of our members for the rights of all other 
persons and agencies engaged in education. 


II. 


WHEREAS, parents have from nature a prior right to educate, and 

WHEREAS, parents delegate to the school certain areas of the education 
of their children because they recognize that the school has special competence 
in these areas, and 

WHEREAS, the total education of the child is best achieved where parents 
and teachers confer frequently about the objectives each is seeking to accom- 
plish and about the progress the child is making both at school and at home, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the Association express itself in favor of a wider use of 
parent-teacher conferences, in the form of personal interviews, for the purpose 
of promoting better understanding and more unified effort in education. 


III. 


WHEREAS, every Catholic teacher can and should exert a great influence 
for good over every pupil whom God has entrusted to his care, and 

WHERBAS, in addition to the guidance specialists, every homeroom and 
classroom teacher performs a valuable service in guidance, therefore, be it 

Resolved, that every homeroom teacher willingly and gladly accept his 
portion of the guidance program—ojfering both group and individual counsel- 
ing—recognizing that effective teaching develops character and will, as well 
as intellect, and be it 

Further resolved, that each homeroom teacher arrange individual, scheduled 
conferences with his pupils and serve as guidance counselor whenever the 
occasion requires it in the course of the daily program. 


IV. 


WHEREAS, proper provision for the gifted is as much a responsibility of 
Catholic education as is provision for the average pupil and for the handi- 
capped, and 

WHEREAS, gifted students more easily achieve their potential in a pro- 
gram designed for their level, and 

WHEREAS, training for Catholic leadership through exercise of initiative 
and through assuming of responsibilities is one of the duties of the Catholic 
school, therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the members of this Association try by all means at their 
disposal to provide a program to meet the needs of the gifted and to educate 
toward sound Catholic lay leadership. 
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Vv. 


WHEREAS, recent developments in conquering space have underscored the 
necessity of continual progress through programs in science and mathematics, 


and 

WHEREAS, Catholic schools have never lost sight of the importance of 
these difficult core subjects nor the importance of encouraging capable students 
to pursue these more difficult courses, and 

WHEREAS, the basic problems of human life go beyond the reaches of 
these subjects, be it 

Resolved, that increased emphasis be given not only to mathematics and 
science but to the humanities in particular, mindful of pre-eminent values 
which they possess in a balanced educational program. 


VI. 


WHEREAS, lay teachers are continuing to play an ever more important part 
in Catholic education, and 

WHEREAS, many school faculties include a large percentage of lay 
teachers, and 

WHEREAS, the administrator or principal of most Catholic schools is a 
religious, and 

WHEREAS, the success of the educational program demands a faculty in 
which all members cooperate toward the goal of achieving the best possible 
educational program, therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the administrator or principal of every Catholic school try 
through faculty meetings, conferences, bulletins and other means to integrate 
the religious and lay members of the faculty into a closely-knit organization 
in which all share equally in rights and responsibilities. 


VII. 


WHEREAS, the laity represent a great source of talent available to and 
interested in the progress of Catholic education, and 

WHEREAS, the laity possess many talents appropriate to the school pro- 
gram and have demonstrated through their support of Catholic education a 
disposition to aid and assist, be it 

Resolved, that members of this Association be encouraged to explore the 
possibility of an increased use of the services of lay personnel collectively 
on advisory board and citizens’ committees and, individually, in the areas of 
their specialized knowledge, and be it 

Further resolved, that the members of this Association investigate the 
possibility of using the volunteer services of the laity as teacher aides, library 
assistants and study-hall supervisors. 


Vir. 


WHEREAS, the need for continuous and current statistical evidence dem- 
onstrating the growth of Catholic education is imperative, and 

WHEREAS, the expansion of Catholic education requires reliable data on 
revenue and expenditures covering both construction and operation costs for 
purposes of analysis and comparison, be it 

Resolved, that this Association intensify its efforts to adopt standardized 
educational terminology and develop a uniform system of pupil reporting, 
and be it 

Further resolved, that this Association undertake the development of a 
uniform system of financial accounting and reporting and adopt standardized 
techniques of determining pupil costs. 
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IX. 


WHEREAS, governmental agencies, both federal and state, are either 
offering, or are considering the possibility of offering, scholarships for college 
and university study, and 

WHEREAS, grants are being considered for the improvement of instruction 
in science and mathematics and for better guidance services, and 

WHEREAS, these scholarships and services would be directed toward the 
national welfare, which is concerned with all students, rather than toward the 
benefit of the schools they attend, therefore, be it 

Resolved, that this Association recommend legislation which will make these 
scholarships and other increased services available to the students of all 
schools. 

X. 


WHEREAS, Communism constitutes a continuous threat to our economic, 
political and spiritual heritage, and 

WHEREAS, the education of our citizenry must include an understanding 
of the characteristics of a free enterprise system and the elements of the 
democratic processes, the interdependent nature of our society, the dignity of 
human personality, and moral and spiritual values, be it 

Resolved, that instruction in the ideals of American economic and political 
life and the spiritual foundations of our culture be intensified and integrated 
in the curriculum to provide a natural and effective refutation to the prin- 
ciples of Communism and the dangers and weaknesses inherent therein. 


XI. 


WHEREAS, Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, has shown in many ways his 
interest in the Catholic schools in America, and 

WHEREAS, His Holiness has gladdened the hearts of all of us with his 
paternal greetings and his Apostolic Benediction, therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the members of this Association thank His Holiness for his 
interest and for his greetings and Apostolic Benediction, and that the members 
pledge their filial loyalty to His Holiness and their continued dedication to 
the ideals of Catholic education. 


XII. 


WHEREAS, the President of the United States has sent his greetings to 
the Association on the occasion of its fifty-fifth annual convention, and 

WHEREAS, many state and local government and school officials attended 
and spoke at the opening general session, therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the members of this Association express their thanks to the 
President of the United States for his kind message and to all of those govern- 
ment and school officials who attended the convention. 


XIII. 


WHEREAS, the hospitality extended by His Excellency, Archbishop 
O’Hara, has made this convention both memorable and pleasureable, and 

WHEREAS, the outstanding work of the local committee has expedited the 
work of the convention, therefore, be it 

Resolved, that we express our gratitude and appreciation to Archbishop 
O’Hara and to the members of the local committee. 


Warm and sincere thanks were extended by Monsignor Hochwalt, in the 
name of the Executive Board of the NCEA, to the chairmen and members 
of the two committees for their excellent work. 
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Rev. John J. Clark, Assistant Superintendent of Schools for the Diocese of 
Camden, on behalf of the Bishop of Camden who will be host to the 1959 
convention, invited all the delegates to come to Atlantic City for the fifty-sixth 


annual meeting of the NCEA. 


Bishop Brady offered the closing prayer, and the meeting adjourned at 


11:45 A.M. 


FREDERICK G. HOCHWALT, 
Secretary 





SERMON 


MOST REV. JOHN F. O’HARA, C.S.C., D.D., 
ARCHBISHOP OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“T will ask the Father and He shall give you another Paraclete, 
that He may abide with you forever. The Spirit of Truth, Whom 
the world cannot receive, because it seeth Him not, nor knoweth 
Him; but you shall know Him, because He shall abide with you 
and shall be in you.”—ST. JOHN 14: 16-17. 


On this one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the diocese 
of Philadelphia I extend the peace of the Risen Saviour to this distinguished 
gathering of Catholic educators, May Our Blessed Lady, the teacher of Jesus 
Christ, extend her protection over our assembly, may she teach us, as she 
taught Bernadette one hundred years ago, the truths that are to our salvation. 
And may we have before our minds in our proceedings, the Venerable Bishop 
Neumann who one hundred years ago gave to this diocese, and through the 
First Plenary Council of Baltimore to our whole country, the injunction that 
the school must come first in every parish. 


We meet in troubled times, when education is under severe criticism in the 
United States. Although we are spared most of this criticism, we must be 
aware of our obligation to our fellow-citizens in this hour of confusion. As 
representatives of the divine apostolate of teaching we face a new situation. 


Elaborate praise by observers not of our faith has been visited upon our 
schools. One writer says that he regards them as the pilot plant for American 
education. Others have declared that, in general, only the private and paro- 
chial schools have remained faithful to the program of basic education and 
have resisted the trend to lower instruction to the level of the dullard. 


We dare not blush when we hear this praise for a blush would betray 
spiritual emptiness. We know that what praise there is belongs to God alone, 
God Who makes use of us, the least worthy of His creatures, to carry out His 
designs. With Saint Paul, we glory only in our infirmities. 


If I mention the praise, it is only to direct attention to the fact that a great 
many well-informed people of sound judgment are looking to the Catholic 
school system for direction. Woe be to us if the light that is in us be dark- 
ness, if we turn away from God-given principles of education to follow the 
twists and turns of pragmatism in its search for substitutes for God and the 
soul. 


May God help us if we ever forget that the Father and the Son sent us the 
Paraclete “to abide with us and be in us!” Our commission to teach comes 
from the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, Our Lord Jesus Christ. From 
Him we learn the true scale of values; we learn what to teach and how to 
teach. Any teacher who has told parables and Bible stories to a classroom 
full of children will understand what I mean. Many a teacher who has had 
that experience over the years must have said a prayer now and then for the 
poor children who are denied that help. 


Our Holy Father has emphasized that we must know well what we teach. 
With that no one should disagree. But in our zeal for teacher training we 
must not forget that the Novitiate of the religious teacher and the Seminary 
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SERMON 


pf the future priest are worth many years of instruction in methods (if I 
may with due apologies make this unworthy comparison). The Novitiate pro- 
vides growth in the Seven Gifts of the Holy Ghost—wisdom, understanding, 
nowledge, counsel, fortitude, piety and fear of the Lord. Based on the forty 
days fast of Our Lord in the desert, the Novitiate sharpens the intellect to 
ecognize truth and the will to accept good and reject evil. It stirs the 
onscience to act on the promptings of the Holy Ghost, Who will tell us in 
our need what we should say. The religious who has learned to distinguish 
instinctively between time and eternity, between the false pleasures of the 
world and the eternal delights of heaven, brings to the work of teaching the 
ipower to awaken the love of God in the youngest child in the classroom. 


While not all of these treasures of our teacher preparation can be passed 
on to our contemporaries, we can explain our principles and pray God to 
inspire our hearers to make their own fruitful applications. Certainly our 
own lay teachers, who are loyal to the Catholic schools because they want to 
serve Christ in the person of His little ones, can receive in their own state 
of life the extraordinary gifts that are normally the fruit of a good Novitiate 
or of the religious life of a Seminary. Certainly the dedicated teacher makes 
a gift to God that is tremendously pleasing to Him and a sacrifice to which 
He has attached a great reward . “They shall shine like stars in the firmament.” 


We can help our contemporaries further by encouraging them to study the 
history of Catholic education. We have made mistakes, but I hope they are 
not prolonged unduly once we become aware of them. Now and then a note 
in block-lettering comes from a child in a Catholic school. Sometimes we hear 
of a high school pupil who cannot dial a telephone because he never learned 
the alphabet. I am afraid that sometimes some of our teachers overlook the 
fact that the philosophy of secularist counseling is based on the exclusion of 
God and the soul from the educational process. 


I mention this because counseling is the subject of a piece of legislation now 
before Congress. A bill presented at this session proposes federal subsidies 
for enlarged counseling service, available to students in both public and 
non-public schools, its purpose being the discovery of latent talent that could 
profit by college education. 

The United States Office of Education, in its 1958 Bulletin Number 1, has 
rendered a service by publishing its sample study on the holding power of 


® colleges—the reverse side of the so-called “drop-out” problem. Fifty-one items 


of facilities and services provided by the colleges were proposed for evaluation 
by the graduates who took part in the study. Ranking first in the expression 
of satisfaction was the item, “opportunities for religious life.” Ranking lowest 
were six items that fall very definitely into the guidance and counseling 
category. 

I need not labor the point, but it does not seem out of order to present a 
parallel from Africa. Here is an item supplied by Fides News Service in 1954, 
when the Mau Mau assassinations were at their peak: 


“An expert in psychology who was asked by the Government to study the 
Mau Mau problem reported, among other things, that too much emphasis was 
placed in the past on instruction, to the prejudice of education of the heart 
which was almost entirely neglected; there was interest in perfecting the 
animal nature of the native, there was not enough interest in his spiritual 
faculties. There was urgent need for an undertaking of re-education. Public 
Officials are now trying to correct past errors. 


“In one district where forty schools were burned down by the Mau Mau 
and where fifteen teachers were killed by bandits, government authorities have 
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issued a circular on the subject of religious and moral education in the schook 
The circular calls for the teaching of religious knowledge and of Scripture jj 
particular, for watchfulness as regards the attitude and approach of teachen 
and their personal conduct.” 


May we conclude from these isolated items that a revolution is impending 
in popular education and that the Catholic schools will be asked to show th 


way back to a sound system? I foresee nothing of the sort. The school of 


thought that produced the confusion is still firmly entrenched. Even thoy 
who admit the inadequacy of mechanistic testing have nothing to offer bu 
more testing—testing in depth, they call it. Those who analyze the unpopv. 
larity of counseling propose more counseling. 


Those who reject the idea of God and the soul in education never groy 
weary in their quest for complete control. An editorial in the February issu 
of The Catholic School Journal brings the point into focus. It quotes from: 
recent book these lines which have a familiar ring to experienced Catholit 
educators: 


“There are six basic principles of American education that underlie all of 
the virtues, faults, and variations that go together to make up our total edu 
cational enterprise. Ideally, yet practically, the American school system trig 
with all its power to bring to full realization these goals: 


. Our schools are free to all. 

. Our schools are universal. 

. Our schools are publicly supported. 
. Our schools are publicly controlled. 
. Our schools are compulsory. 

. Our schools are nonsectarian. 


“The history of the struggle for the realization of these basic principles of 
American education is a long and interesting one. It has been skillfully 
recounted and thoroughly documented in the many readable books on the 
history of education in the United States and need not be repeated here.” 


The editor offers this pertinent observation: 


“We would like to have the author, the editor, or the publisher tell uw 
whether these are the principles of American education, or a description of the 
American educational system, and whether the long and interesting struggle 
is continuing, having not quite achieved this purpose. Is the Oregon decision 
a better description of American educational multiple-purpose and multiple 
form systems of education in states, cities, counties, and school districts?” 


No, we are still “on notice.” The latest maneuver is for licensing our schools 
and their activities in this country, and for the cutting off of subsidies in 
countries where the apportioning of school taxes to schools has been deter- 
mined by the vote of the taxpayers. 


Our own duty is clear to us, and we pray for the faith, the hope and the 
charity to continue our work. The Paraclete abides in the Church. He fulfills 
our needs as they arise if we are but faithful to our vocation. Even a little 
good will on our part brings the flow of grace we need to do our little part in 
the work of the Mystical Body of Christ. 


Seat of Wisdom, pray for us. 


ee ee a ee 
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THE RIGHT TO EDUCATE—THE ROLE OF PARENTS, 
CHURCH, STATE 


REV. JOSEPH T. TINNELLY, C.M., DEAN ST. JOHN’S UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW, EDITOR OF THE CATHOLIC LAWYER 


It is with genuine humility and with a vivid realization of the grave respon- 
sibility involved that I have accepted your invitation to sound the keynote of 
the fifty-fifth annual convention of the National Catholic Educational 
Association. 


The theme is a timely one: “The Right to Educate—The Role of Parents, 
Church, State.” 


Since the end of World War II the attention of the nation has been focused, 
as never before, upon the education of our children. In books, periodicals, 
newspapers and public addresses, responsible critics have deplored the poor 
quality of many of our educational products and have challenged the sound- 
ness of many current philosophies of education. 


The next few years will witness a profound re-examination of our entire 
educational system. Objectives must be reconsidered, methods evaluated, 
materials scrutinized, standards weighed, curricula reorganized, faculty salary 
scales adjusted, recruitment of teachers intensified, teacher training improved. 
The task is staggering and the cooperation of all concerned will be needed: 
parents, teachers, administrators, school boards, departments of education, 
state legislatures, the Federal government, churches, civic groups, educational 
foundations, everyone having an interest in education and an ability to con- 
tribute toward its improvement. 


Inevitably there will be conflicts of interest. Inevitably there will be dis- 
agreements as to goals and methods. Therefore, it is essential that this con- 
vention clearly delineate, widely publish and convincingly advocate the prin- 
ciples and policies upon which America must rebuild its educational structure. 


Presuming, of course, that all are concerned with the welfare of the child, 
the three principal parties in interest in any educational plan are the parents, 
the Church, and the state. All of them have rights but in no case are these 
rights absolute. And so the first task of this convention is to determine what 
are the respective rights of the parents, the Church and the state. 


RIGHT OF PARENTS TO EDUCATE 


The right of parents to educate stems from their duty to the child. In the 
words of Pope Pius XI “.. . No one can fail to see that children are incapable 
of providing wholly for themselves, even in matters pertaining to their natural 
life, and much less in those pertaining to the supernatural, but require for 
many years to be helped, instructed, and educated by others. Now it is certain 
that both by the law of nature and of God this right and duty of educating 
their offspring belongs in the first place to those who began the work of nature 
by giving them birth, and they are indeed forbidden to leave unfinished this 
work and so expose it to certain ruin.” 


Natural and divine love make easy and even attractive for the normal 
mother and father this duty to educate their children. Nevertheless the Church 
spells out this duty in its canon law which in this respect is merely a partial 
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codification of natural and divine law. “The primary end of marriage,” says 
Section 7 of Canon 1018, “is the procreation and education of children.” 


More specifically, Canon 1113 warns that “parents are bound by the gravest 
of obligations to secure by all means in their power the religious, moral, 
physical, and civil education of their children, as well as to provide for their 
temporal welfare.” 


The duty of parents to educate their children is recognized and enforced by 
the civil law as well. The education law of the Commonwealth of Pennsy]l- 
vania, for instance, provides that: 


Every parent, guardian, or other person having control or charge of 
any child or children of compulsory school age is required to send such 
child or children to a day school in which the subjects and activities 
prescribed by the State Council of Education are taught. 


Duties, indeed, do parents have to the state to educate their children for 
civic responsibilities. The extent of these duties we shall examine presently. 
But parents have rights as well as duties and these rights have been assured 
them by the Supreme Court of the United States. 


Shortly after World War I, the state of Nebraska convicted a teacher in a 
Lutheran parochial school of the crime of teaching German to a ten-year-old 
boy. The avowed purposes of the statute were to make English the mother 
tongue of all children reared in the state of Nebraska and to teach them to 
think in English so that they would not imbibe the foreign ideas and senti- 
ments of their parents. 


Justice Holmes indicated a belief that such legislation was a reasonable 
experiment in education and hence within the police power of the state. But 


the rest of the court disagreed vehemently and held the legislation unconsti- 
tutional. 


Justice Reynolds delivered the opinion of the court, which read in part 
as follows: 


That the State may do much, go very far, indeed, in order to improve 
the quality of its citizens, physically, mentally and morally, is clear; but 
the individual has certain fundamental rights which must be respected. 
The protection of the Constitution extends to all, to those who speak other 
languages as well as to those born with English on the tongue. Perhaps 
it would be highly advantageous if all had ready understanding of our 
ordinary speech, but this cannot be coerced by methods which conflict 
with the Constitution—a desirable end cannot be promoted by prohibited 
means. 


For the welfare of his Ideal Commonwealth, Plato suggested a law 
which would provide: ‘That the wives of our guardians are to be common, 
and their children are to be common, and no parent is to know his own 
child, nor any child his parent. . . . The proper officers will take the 
offspring of the good parents to the pen or fold and there they will deposit 
them with certain nurses who dwell in a separate quarter; but the off- 
spring of the inferior, or of the better, when they chance to be deformed, 
will be put away in some mysterious, unknown place, as they should be.’ 
In order to submerge the individual and develop ideal citizens, Sparta 
assembled the males at seven into barracks and entrusted their subsequent 
education and training to official guardians. Although such measures have 
been deliberately approved by men of great genius, their ideas touching 
the relation between individual and State were wholly different from 
those upon which our institutions rest; and it hardly will be affirmed 
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that any legislature could impose such restrictions upon the people of 
a state without doing violence to both letter and spirit of the Constitution. 


Two years after the Nebraska case the Supreme Court in a unanimous 
opinion by Justice Reynolds, Justice Holmes this time concurring, struck 
down a statute of the state of Oregon which required parents to send 
their children to public schools. From a technical point of view the case 
actually held that two educational corporations, the Society of Sisters, and 
Hill Military Academy, were deprived of the lawful use of their property by 
reason of an improper and unconstitutional compulsion exercised by the 
statute upon parents and guardians. The court said specifically, however, that 
the action of the state against the parents of children who would have 
attended the two schools was “arbitrary, unreasonable and unlawful.” 


Listen to the words of the Court: 


As often heretofore pointed out, rights guaranteed by the Constitution 
may not be abridged by legislation which has no reasonable relation to 
some purpose within the competency of the State. The fundamental theory 
of liberty upon which all governments in this Union repose excludes any 
general power of the State to standardize its children by forcing them to 
accept instruction from public teachers only. The child is not the mere 
creature of the State; those who nurture him and direct his destiny have 
the right, coupled with the high duty, to recognize and prepare him for 
additional obligations. 


RIGHT OF THE CHURCH TO EDUCATE 


On the parents, then, have God, the Church, and civil society placed the 
primary duty and hence the primary right to educate the child. Nevertheless, 
the family is an imperfect society and cannot provide by itself all the means 
for its complete development. However, the child, who through the sacrament 
of Baptism receives the divine life of grace, is born into a second society, the 
Church, and to the Church must parents turn for assistance in those phases 
of education which pertain to the child’s eternal salvation, which provide him 
with a knowledge and a consequent love of and desire to serve God, his final 
and ultimate End. 


In the words of Pius XII, parents need and have a right to the assistance 
of the Church whose duty it is “. . . to teach the divine faith to men and keep 
whole and inviolate the deposit confided to her...” 


In the Catholic theology of education, therefore, the Church plays an impor- 
tant and essential role in the education of the child but it is a supplementary 
role to the extent that it assists or supplies the deficiencies of parents. In fact, 
so jealous is the Church “of the family’s inviolable natural right to educate 
the children, that she never consents, save under peculiar circumstances and 
with special cautions, to baptize the children of infidels or to provide for their 
education against the will of parents, till such time as the children can choose 
for themselves and freely embrace the Faith.” 


True to her mandate to teach all nations, the Church places at the disposal 
of families her office and facilities for education, and, conversely, Catholic 
families eager to profit by this offer entrust their children to the Church in 
hundreds and thousands. “These two facts recall and proclaim a striking 
truth of the greatest significance in the moral and social order. They declare 
that the mission of education regards before all, above all, primarily the 
Church and the family, and this by natural and divine law, and that therefore 
it cannot be slighted, cannot be evaded, cannot be supplanted.” 
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RIGHT OF THE STATE TO EDUCATE 


This mission of education extends to every branch of learning and every 
regulation insofar as religion and morality are concerned. Nevertheless, the 
Church recognizes and upholds the right of the state to supervise and promote 
the physical, civic, and otherwise secular education of its citizens. 


It is the duty of the state to protect the rights of the child to education 
whenever its parents are found wanting either physically or morally in this 
respect, whether by default, incapacity, or misconduct. In such cases the state 
does not displace the family but merely supplies deficiencies and provides suit- 
able means in conformity with the rights of the child. In addition, a concern 
for the common welfare demands that the state require in its citizens a certain 
degree of education without which the proper operation of government is 
impossible. In some stages of civilization bare literacy is a goal which can he 
achieved only with difficulty. In more advanced stages of industrial civilization 
such as our own, much higher standards are necessary. 


A democratic government must have citizens with sufficient education to 
fulfill their civil duties as voters, jurymen, office holders; teachers, lawyers, 
doctors, judges, legislators, administrators, ministers of religion are needed; 
commerce and industry require engineers, architects, builders, barbers, clerks, 
stenographers; grocers and manufacturers, plumbers and druggists, bus drivers, 
sanitation experts, waiters, letter carriers and mechanics—all are needed and 
all must be educated. 


But education for the professions, trades, or other occupations, is not suffi- 
cient. In addition to helping young persons to fulfill the unique, particular 
functions in life which it is in them to fulfill, the welfare of the state demands 
that education fit these youths for those common spheres which, as citizens 
and heirs of a joint culture, they will share with others. 


The famous report of the Harvard Committee on General Education in a 
Free Society distinguished these separate goals and designated the first 
specialism and the second general education. The goal of general education, 
in the language of the Committee, is to provide “a broad critical sense by 
which to recognize competence in any field.’”” Knowledge must be imparted but 
more important is the cultivation of certain aptitudes in the minds of the 
young, namely: to think effectively, to communicate thought, to make relevant 
judgments, to discriminate among values. 


Thus far the educational philosophy of which we have spoken is Catholic. 
Much of it adopts the language of canon law and of the Papal encyclicals and 
the rest is compatible with Catholic ideals. In many nations, of course, ideas 
and ideals of this kind are anathema to the state and ruthlessly suppressed. 
In some countries education is a state monopoly and the Church is completely 
excluded from the schools. Other nations go a step farther and deny even 
to parents the right to a voice in their children’s education. 


In a few countries the rights of parents to select the education for their 
children is given effect by governmental aid. In still other countries the state 
maintains and supports a system of public education but permits, though it 
does not support, schools maintained by religious or private organizations. 


PHILOSOPHY IN EDUCATION 


In each case, however, the educational program adopted by a government 
is based upon a philosophy. Make no mistake about it. Philosophy cannot be 
separated from education. The content, the materials, the methods of a system 
of education will inevitably reflect the beliefs, conceptions, principles, experi- 
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ence, attitudes, values—in a word, broadly speaking, the philosophy of the 
educator. Just as governments are founded upon the philosophies of Hegel, 
or Marx and Engels, or John Locke, or Jefferson and Madison, so are systems 
of education based upon the philosophies of Aristotle, Plato, Socrates, 
Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, Horace Mann, John Dewey, William C, Bagley, 
or Herman H. Horne. 


At times a particular philosophy is elevated to the rank of official state 
philosophy and occasionally resembles a most dogmatic theology. Thus, the 
philosophy of Hegel begot Nazism and an extreme form of Marxism has 
become the official philosophy of education as well as government in Soviet 
Russia. 


When the Founding Fathers of our own beloved country met to draft the 
first ten articles of the Bill of Rights, they were faced with a very practical 
problem. Theirs was the task to supplement the Constitution and to complete 
the foundation of a sound system of government. 


Their decisions were not based upon a doctrinaire philosophy which sought 
to transform radical theories into a plan of government. For the most part 
the artisans of the Constitution and the Bill of Rights were lawyers seeking 
the common good and anxious to assure public peace through equal justice for 
conflicting groups. 


No one can read the history of those great debates without recognizing that 
compromise was necessary at almost every point. Not the compromise which 
sacrifices principles to expediency, not the compromise which treads upon 
inalienable rights, but the compromise which recognizes that certain conflicting 
interests must be subordinated to the common welfare and which recognizes, 
moreover, that there are certain areas in which government need not and 


should not interfere. 


Mindful of the sorrow and blood that engulfed England when Elizabeth and 
Mary and Charles I and Oliver Cromwell had successively attempted to dictate 
the religion of the nation, the draftsmen of the First Amendment provided 
that “Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof .. .” 


Religion was still established in four of the states but the very multiplicity 
of denominations throughout the Colonies made impractical an establishment 
of religion by the federal government even if there had been no fear such as 
Madison’s that “The same authority which can force a citizen to contribute 
three pence only of his property for the support of any one establishment, 
may force him to conform to any other establishment in all cases whatsoever.” 


DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATION IN AMERICA 


Neither the Constitution nor the Bill of Rights even mentioned the word 
“education.” Under the Articles of Confederation, Congress had evidenced its 
belief in the need of a republic for popular education by dedicating to public 
education great blocks of land in the Northwest Territory. Both George 
Washington and Thomas Jefferson recommended the establishment of a 
national university but formal schooling at the end of the 18th century was 
chiefly in the hands of religious bodies. As early as 1642, Massachusetts had 
required its towns to give elementary education to children who were not 
taught at home. Private schools were fairly common in thickly populated 
districts and itinerant teachers journeyed about whenever pupils and fees 
were available. But religious motives chiefly prompted the encouragement of 
education and religious sects sponsored and, to a great extent, controlled the 
education of Americans from elementary school through college. 
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At first the growth of parochial schools was fostered by many Protestant 
denominations as well as by Catholics. With a few exceptions, notably the 
Missouri Synod of the Lutheran Church, however, the Protestant parochial 
school system failed. The failure has been attributed variously to a shortage 
of trained teachers, shortage of money, lack of pupils, and a faltering leader- 
ship in the face of liberalizing movements which drew adherents away from 
the old orthodoxies. Moreover, the denominational publications began to take 
the position that the state school was not “godless” but Protestant and above 
all, American. Protestant Americans were urged to see to it that the common 
school remained Protestant by retaining the Protestant Bible. The primary 
education controlled by the state was Protestant. Why should they expend 
labor and money to create other Protestant schools under the control of the 
Church? 


“Consequently,” says Father Francis X. Curran, S.J., “American Protes. 
tantism surrendered the traditional claim of the Christian Church to contro 
popular elementary education into the hands of the only other claimant, the 
state.” 


CATHOLIC PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 


Meanwhile, Catholic parochial schools were multiplying. At first Bishop 
Carroll entertained the hope that Catholics might unite with non-Catholic & 
fellow citizens in building up a system of education that would be mutually 
satisfactory from the religious point of view. He soon realized the futility of 
such a hope and in 1792, soon after the First Catholic Synod he addressed a 
pastoral letter to the Catholics of the country in which he emphasized the 
necessity of a “pious and Catholic education of the young to insure their 
growing up in the Faith.” 


This admonition was repeated by the First Council of Baltimore (1829) 
which judged it “absolutely necessary that schools should be established, in 
which the young may be taught the principles of faith and morality, while 
being instructed in letters.” 


The Catholic parochial school system prospered, though at the cost of 
unbelievable sacrifices. Thousands of men and women dedicated their lives to 
Catholic education in the religious orders and congregations; devoted laymen 
in lesser numbers, but frequently with comparable sacrifices, joined the ranks 
of the teachers; families with marginal incomes built schools and met the 
inadequate but still burdensome salary bills; colleges and universities estab- 
lished courses of teacher training; the bishops and diocesan school officials 
organized and supervised the educational system and elevated standards to 
meet the accreditation demands of state departments of education. 


By 1900 over five per cent of the primary and secondary school children were 
enrolled in parochial schools. Fifty-seven years later the percentage had 
increased to twelve per cent and the percentage of elementary school children 
in parochial schools had risen to almost thirteen per cent. Thus it seems that 
today almost sixty per cent of the Catholic children of elementary school age 
in America are in Catholic schools. 


The contribution which Catholic schools have made to the educational 
progress of America is incalculable. The expenditure in dollars is only a small 
portion of the total cost since it does not include the services donated in whole 
or in part by over 100,000 religious and more than 20,000 lay teachers. More- 
over, who can evaluate the contribution which has been made by the graduates 
of parochial schools in the ranks of the professions, commerce, trade, industry, 
government, education, religion! Who can measure the effect upon our civic 
and public life of the millions of God-fearing men and women whom parochial 
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schools have educated in morality and good citizenship based upon sound, 
forceful religious convictions! 


DIFFICULTIES OF PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 


One might expect America to welcome such assistance, to remove obstacles 
from its path, to offer financial as well as moral support. Indeed, in the early 
part of the 19th century some Catholic schools did receive public aid. In 1830, 
Lowell, Massachusetts, appropriated $50 toward the establishment of a 
parochial school. In New York City two Catholic schools received state aid 
but New York soon withdrew its aid in 1924 because of the activity of the 
Public School Society. 


Despite its name, the Public School Society (originally the Free School 
Society) was a private organization incorporated for the purpose of establish- 
ing free non-denominational religious schools. Under the Laws of New York, 
1818, chap. 52, the State legislature appropriated exclusively for teachers’ 
salaries $50,000 to be distributed to the “Free School Society . .. and such 
incorporated religious societies as now support or hereafter shall establish 
charity schools within the city... .” 


RESTRICTION OF STATE AID TO RELIGIOUS SCHOOLS 


In 1817 the Free School Society obtained an extension of the purposes for 
which the public funds might be used and in 1822 the Bethel Baptist Church 
sought and received a similar privilege. Fearful that denominational schools 
might draw away pupils from its schools, the Free School Society then sought 
and obtained legislation depriving all religious schools of a share in the 
school fund. 


For all intents and purposes public education was now in the hands of a 
private religious, though professedly non-sectarian, organization. The Cath- 
olics continued to protest against the use in the free schools of a Protestant 
version of the Bible and even greater outcries were raised, though in vain, 
against anti-Catholic passages in the assigned textbooks. 


Seeing the futility of attempts to influence the policies of the so-called Public 
School Society, and equally mindful of the dangers to faith and morals of a 
school entirely devoid of religion, Catholics set to work to build up a parochial 
school system entirely independent of the state. 


From time to time an abortive effort was made to obtain public assistance 
but the Catholic claims received little support from non-Catholics and by the 
middle of the century as we have seen, non-Catholic religious groups had all 
but abandoned their efforts to organize a parochial school system. 


Finally, in 1894, New York State adopted an amendment to its constitution 
by adding a new Section 4 to Article IX: 


Neither the state nor any subdivision thereof shall use its property or 
credit or any public money, or authorize or permit either to be used, 
directly or indirectly, in aid or maintenance, other than for examination 
or inspection, of any school or institution of learning wholly or in part 
under the control or direction of any religious denomination, or in which 
any denominational tenet or doctrine is taught. 


In other places, specifically Florissant, Missouri, and Conewago, Pennsyl- 
vania, parochial schools limited their instruction during official school hours 
to secular subjects and taught religion at other times. In return they received 
public funds for the secular instruction imparted. As late as 1889 there were 
similar instances in Connecticut, Georgia and New Jersey. 
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The most famous compromise, however, was the Poughkeepsie (New York) 
plan. For nearly twenty years the City Board of Education, composed entirely 
of Protestants, leased St. Peter’s School building at an annual rent of one 
dollar. The school was open to all denominations and no religious exercises 
were held during official school hours. Teachers were selected, employed, paid 
and subject to dismissal by the board and both teachers and pupils were subject 
during school hours to the control and authority of the board. 


In practice the board accepted the pastor’s nomination of Sisters of Charity 
and other Catholics as teachers and permitted him to reject schoolbooks which 
he might consider harmful to the faith or morals of the children. 


Many Protestants and Jews enthusiastically supported the plan and some 
of them sent their own children to the school without ever finding reason to 
complain of unfair treatment. Nevertheless, in 1898 the Poughkeepsie Plan 
was declared illegal on the grounds that the wearing of religious garb by the 
Sisters contributed a sectarian influence and that the Sisters’ withdrawal from 
the world at large made them completely unfit to be public school teachers. 


In any event, there is little doubt but that the Poughkeepsie Plan would 
have been terminated ultimately by virtue of the Amendment to the New York 
State Constitution of which we have already spoken. This Amendment was 
explicit in its prohibition of the use of property, credit, or public money of 
the state directly or indirectly in and for any school under the direction of 
any religious denomination. 


RESTRICTION ON STATE AID TO CHILDREN 


Accordingly, in 1922 the New York courts held that the free distribution 
by the city of Ogdensburg of text books for the use of children attending 


parochial schools of the Roman Catholic Church was an indirect aid to the 
schools and hence violative of the State Constitution. 


Similarly in 1925 the New York courts held a released time program to be 
unconstitutional since the cards used to check the attendance of the children 
were printed on public school presses during school hours (Stein v. Brown 
125 Misc. 692, 211 N.Y.S. 822). 


Finally in 1938 the New York courts restrained the Board of Education of 
the town of Hempstead from using public funds to furnish transportation for 
pupils to and from any parochial school pursuant to Section 206, Subdivision 
18 of the Education Law (Judd v. Board of Education 278 N.Y. 200). But 
this time the court was divided 4 to 8. The majority held that aid furnished 
indirectly “. . . clearly embraces any contribution, to whomsoever made, 
circuitously, collaterally, disguised, or otherwise not in a straight, open and 
direct course for the open and avowed aid of the school, that may be to the 
benefit of the institution or promotional of its interests and purposes ... Free 
transportation of pupils induces attendance at school ... Without pupils there 
could be no school.” 


On the other hand, the minority opinion maintained that having made 
attendance at school compulsory and having approved attendance at parochial 
schools, the action of the legislature in providing transportation to insure 
attendance and to safeguard the health of the children was in aid of the 
children and not in aid of the school. 


Public opinion supported the minority opinion and in due course the Consti- 
tution was amended so as to permit the use of public funds to transport 
children to and from denominational schools. 
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NEw JERSEY SCHOOL Bus CASE 

Soon a new threat to incidental state aid for Catholic children developed 
in Ewing, New Jersey. In order to understand the Everson Case, or the New 
Jersey School Bus Case as it is sometimes called, a bit of constitutional history 
is necessary. 

We have already seen that the First Amendment provided that Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof. In 1866 the Federal Constitution was again altered by 
the Fourteenth Amendment which reads in part as follows: 

. . . No State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States; nor shall any 
State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, without due process 
Of TAWS. 


But it was not until 1924 in the case of Gitlow v. New York (268 U.S. 652) 
that the Supreme Court held that the First Amendment was now applicable 
to the states. 

The principle of law enunciated in this decision was startling. If appealed 
to in 1894 it might have invalidated the Poughkeepsie Plan even before the 
New York State Constitution was amended. But the principle was now the 
basis of an attack on a statute already upheld by the New Jersey courts which 
had permitted the Board of Education of the Township of Ewing to recom- 
pense parents for bus fare expended by their children in traveling to and from 
a religious school. 

The Supreme Court upheld the legislation in spite of attacks based on the 
due process clause and the establishment of a religion. But the decision was 
not a victory for religious education. The Court had divided five to four and 
the minority had written two vigorous dissents. But even the majority opinion 
of Justice Black contained language which foreshadowed difficulties to come. 

“Neither a state nor the Federal government can set up a church,’ said 
Justice Black. “Neither can pass laws which aid one religion, aid all 
religions or prefer one religion to another ... The First Amendment has 
erected a wall between church and state.” 


Although the court had declined to base its decision in the Oregon School 
Case on a metaphor which called the public school “a melting pot,” the lan- 
guage of the School Bus Case thus appeared to establish as a principle of 
constitutional law an equally rhetorical and inaccurate metaphor. 


THE McCoLLUuM CASE 


The dangers inherent in the court’s reliance upon a metaphor in the School 
Bus Case were soon realized. 

The Champaign, Illinois, Board of Education had established a program of 
religious instruction in public schools for children whose parents had given 
written consent. Classes for separate religious groups were taught once a 
week for less than an hour in the public school classroom by Protestant 
teachers, Catholic priests and a Jewish rabbi. Attendance reports of children 
participating in the program of religious instruction were prepared by the 
public school teachers while children not so participating were sent elsewhere 
in the building to pursue their secular studies. 

Mrs. Vashti McCollum, whose child was enrolled in the Champaign public 
school, attacked the plan in the courts of Illinois. Failing to convince the 
State courts, she appealed to the Supreme Court of the United States. This 
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time she succeeded and the Court held, in an opinion by Justice Black, 
that the Champaign arrangement “was in violation of the constitutional 
principle of separation of Church and State, as expressed in the First Amend- 
ment and made applicable to the states by the Fourteenth Amendment, and 
accordingly that the state courts below had acted erroneously in refusing 
relief to the complainant, parent and taxpayer, against the continued use of 
school buildings for such religious instruction. 


“This conclusion was supported further in a separate concurring opinion 
by Justice Frankfurter, in which the historical backgrounds of the principle 
of separation of Church and State, and of ‘released time’ arrangements, are 
considered at length... 


“Justice Jackson, in an additional opinion, although concurring in the result, 
expressed doubt as to the standing of the complainant to raise the question 
at issue and also felt that the relief granted, prohibiting all religious instruc- 
tion in the schools, was too broad and indefinite. 


“Justice Reed, dissented on the ground that the cooperative ‘released time’ 
arrangement did not involve either an ‘establishment of religion’ or ‘aid’ to 
religion by the state sufficient to justify the Supreme Court in interfering 
with local legislation and customs.” 


Rarely in the history of the Supreme Court has an opinion been subjected 
to such severe scrutiny, such lavish praise, such unmitigated condemnation. 
Enemies of religion, educationists who sought to widen their grasp and 
influence on American education welcomed the decision in extravagant terms. 
Proponents of released time programs expressed disagreement and disappoint- 
ment. But the most devastating attack came from one of the country’s most 
respected scholars in the field of Constitutional Law, Professor Edward S. 
Corwin, a non-Catholic, interested in the constitutional questions involved 
rather than the religious and educational overtones. 


Professor Corwin in an article which appeared in 48 Thought 665 (1949) 
and 14 Law and Contemporary Problems 3 (1949) cited six senior arguments 
against the decision in the McCollum Case. Most forceful, however, were 
these: 


. . « The decision is seen to stem from an unhistorical conception of 
what is meant by ‘an establishment of religion’ in the First Amendment. 
The historical record shows beyond peradventure that the core idea of 
‘an establishment of religion’ comprises the idea of preference; and that 
any act of public authority favorable to religion in general cannot, without 
manifest falsification of history, be brought under the ban of that phrase. 
Undoubtedly the Court has the right to make history, as it has often done 
in the past; but it has no right to remake it. 


Finally, this question may be asked: Is the decision favorable to 
democracy? Primarily, democracy is a system of ethical values, and that 
this system of values so far as the American people are concerned, is 
grounded in religion, will not be denied by anybody who knows the 
historical record. And that the agencies by which this system of values 
has been transmitted in the past from generation to generation—the 
family, the neighborhood, the church—have today become much impaired, 
will not be seriously questioned by anybody who knows anything about 
contemporary conditions. But what this all adds up to is that the work 
of transmission has been put more and more upon the shoulders of the 
public schools. Can they, then, do the job without the assistance of 
religious instruction? At least, there seems to be a widely held opinion 
to the contrary. 
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THE ZORACH CASE 


Once before, the Supreme Court, in the case of Minersville School District v. 
Gobitis (810 U.S. 586—1940), had restricted religious liberty in a case involv- 
ing the public schools by upholding the suspension of a child, a member of 
the Jehovah’s Witnesses, who had refused to salute the flag of the United 
States on the ground that such a salute is forbidden by a command of Scrip- 
ture. Upon sober second thought the court reversed itself in a similar case, 
West Virginia State Board of Education v. Barnette (319 U.S. 624—1943), 
with only Justice Frankfurter, who had written the Gobitis opinion, dissenting. 


Consequently, when the New York Released Time program came before the 
United States Supreme Court, in the case of Zorach v. Clauson (343 U.S. 306 
—1951), its sponsors hoped for a more sympathetic reception than had been 
tendered the Illinois plan. Justices Black, Frankfurter and Jackson could see 
no significant difference between the systems and said so in vigorous dissents. 
The majority of the court, however, speaking through Justice Douglas, 
distinguished the cases on the ground that the New York system did not 
involve religious instruction in public schools or the expenditure of public 
funds. 


Evidently referring to the “wall of separation between church and state” 
which figured so strongly in the (Everson) School Bus Case, the opinion said 
in part: 

The First Amendment, however, does not say that in every and all 
respects there shall be a separation of church and state. Rather, it 
studiously defines the manner, the specific ways, in which there shall be 
no concert or union or dependency one on the other. That is the common 
sense of the matter. Otherwise the state and religion would be aliens to 
each other—hostile, suspicious, and even unfriendly. Churches could not 
be required to pay even property taxes. Municipalities would not be 
permitted to render police or fire protection to religious groups. Policemen 
who helped parishioners into their places of worship would violate the 
Constitution. Prayers in our legislative halls; the appeals to the Almighty 
in the messages of the Chief Executive; the proclamations making 
Thanksgiving Day a holiday; ‘so help me God’ in our courtroom oaths— 
these and all other references to the Almighty that run through our laws, 
our public rituals, our ceremonies, would be flouting the First Amendment. 
A fastidious atheist or agnostic could even object to the supplication with 
which the Court opens each session: ‘God save the United States and 
this Honorable Court...’ 


We are a religious people whose institutions presuppose a Supreme 
Being . . . When the state encourages religious instruction or cooperates 
with religious authorities by adjusting the schedule of public events to 
sectarian needs, it follows the best of our traditions. For it then respects 
the religious nature of our people and accommodates the public service 
to their spiritual needs. 


So, as we begin our deliberations we strike a hopeful, optimistic note. Under 
God this nation has gone far towards establishing a modus vivendi among the 
divergent groups of our pluralist society. 


Parents are free to supervise the education of their children. Religious 
schools are flourishing. The graduates of such schools are eligible for any 
public or private employment for which their education has prepared them. 


On the federal level and in many of the states, students of church-related 
schools receive the benefits of bus transportation, textbooks, free lunches and 
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other measures, grants-in-aids which are manifestly designed for the health, 
safety and welfare of American youth, irrespective of the school attended. 


Justice and equity, of course, demand more than this. The state which 
imposes taxation for the secular education of its youth should provide that 
education to all without question of religion. 


How shall this be done? This is one of the tasks which this convention must 
undertake to perform, It is not, however, the most important task. The task 
to which we must dedicate ourselves today is one for which this Association 
is uniquely qualified—the task of education. 


It is for us, the Catholic educators of this nation, to bring to America the 
glorious story of Catholic education. Spread to every corner of the land the 
account of the sacrifice, the heroism, the courage, the faith and the charity 
which inspire Catholic education. Let America see the need, and we may 
depend upon the great heart of our beloved country to find a means of aiding 
Catholic parents with sacrifice neither of religious principles nor of constitu- 
tional safeguards. 


Tell America this story and be confident that the national sense of justice 
will stand firm, and that a cordial appreciation of private and church-related 
schools, both for what they are and for what they have done for America, will 
see to it that they are preserved and upheld so long as this is a nation of 
free men. 
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MAJOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 


RESOLUTIONS 


FIRST: That the Major Seminary Department of the NCEA is thankful 
to Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, for his continued intense interest in the 
seminaries. We unite in the promise that we shall be constant in our allegiance 
to and our prayer for the leader of the people of God and that we shall devote 
our entire energies to the end that our beloved country, in the future as in 
the past, may be guided by zealous pastors of the flock of Christ. 

SECOND: That the Major Seminary Department, NCEA, once more pro- 
claims its loyalty to the hierarchy of the United States and asks the blessings 
of the archbishops and bishops on the future work of our seminaries. 

THIRD: That the Department owes a special debt of gratitude to His 
Excellency, the Most Reverend John F. O’Hara, C.S.C., D.D., the Archbishop 
of Philadelphia, for his warmhearted and gracious hospitality. To His Excel- 
lency we extend special thanks for his presence and for his words of encour- 
agement during our joint meeting with the Minor Seminary Department. 

FOURTH: That the Department expresses its thanks to the Right Reverend 
Monsignor John P. Connery, D.D., and the faculty of St. Charles Borromeo 
Seminary of the Archdiocese of Philadelphia, for the generous hospitality 
shown us on the occasion of our meeting at the Seminary. 

FIFTH: That the Department expresses its appreciation for the stimulat- 
ing papers that were read and of the discussions which followed. It hopes that 
the individual members of the Department will return to their work in the 
seminaries with renewed inspiration and enthusiasm for tasks of such vital 
importance to holy Mother Church. 


NOMINATIONS 
Officers of the Major Seminary Department for 1958-59, re-elected at the 
1958 convention in Philadelphia, are: 
President: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. Riley, Brighton, Mass. 


Vice President: Rev. Emmet T. Gleeson, O. Carm., Niagara Falls, On- 
tario, Can. 


Secretary: Rev. John E. Murphy, Little Rock, Ark. 
General Executive Board: 


Very Rev. James A. Laubacher, S.S., Baltimore, Md. 
Very Rev. Gilmore H. Guyot, C.M., Perryville, Mo. 





PAPERS 


THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS AND THE SEMINARY 


RT. REV. MSGR. TIMOTHY F. O’LEARY, PH.D., SUPERINTENDENT 
OF SCHOOLS, ARCHDIOCESE OF BOSTON, MASS. 


This seems to be an age of “correlation.” The time has passed when any of 
our institutions can be isolated, independent of any other institution. Business 
has come to education to ask for conferences as to how one can best serve the 
other. Education has gone to business to ask how the schools and colleges can 
prepare their students to enter and succeed in the business world. So, too, 
it is in the field of preparing our seminarians for the time when they are 
ordained and sent out to work in the Vineyard. 


EFFECT OF GROWTH OF CATHOLIC EDUCATION ON TRAINING OF SEMINARIANS 


Because of the almost incredible growth of Catholic education in the last 
decade and the expected tremendous increase of Catholic schools in the next, 
the majority of our young priests will find themselves in contact with Catholic 
schools in varying degrees of closeness. Many of them will be assigned as 
guidance counselors, teachers, principals, administrators and, possibly, super- 
intendents of schools in our educational institutions. It is from the point of 
view of a superintendent that I speak. In this position I have discovered the 
qualifications, or the lack of them, which make a successful teacher or admin- 
istrator of a Catholic elementary or secondary school. 


You have heard in recent years at the seminary department meetings two 
excellent presentations of some of the problems confronting us in this matter 
of preparing our seminarians for their role as educators and administrators. 
In 1958, Father Anthony Egging, Superintendent of Schools in Grand Island, 
Nebraska, gave this department a scholarly and practical picture of the 
content of the course in education in the Major Seminary. In 1954, Father 
Pius Barth, O.F.M., presented an equally valuable paper on the preparation 
of seminarians for high school teaching and administration. 


This afternoon, I can only go on, as it were, from where these two able 
educators left off. There are no new problems as such. There is, however, 
in some cases, an intensification of the existing problems, and a greater need 
for remedial measures due largely to the growth in the number of Catholic 
schools. This paper pinpoints the fact that the young priest should be pre- 
pared to meet with basic state educational requirements before he goes out 
to teach in an accredited school. Although in some states, Massachusetts for 
one, there is no law requiring priests and other religious teachers to meet the 
standards demanded of public school teachers, it is not inconceivable that 
these requirements will come in the future. It is far better to meet these 
requirements on our own, thus eliminating the necessity of state encroachment 
on our “right to educate.” 


INTEGRATION OF SPECIFIC TEACHING OF EDUCATION COURSES 
You will agree, I think, that it is most difficult to teach all the necessary 
education courses within the structure of the seminary curriculum unless the 
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seminary provides a summer school or offers some of these subjects (ut sic) 
during the years of theology or philosophy. 


From my point of view, it is unreasonable to expect the professors of 
theology, philosophy, psychology, catechetics, church history, and other areas 
of the sacred and profane studies to integrate all the various facets of educa- 
tion with which these future teachers or pastors should be familiar. Education 
courses could well be spread over the corresponding college years of the Minor 
and Major seminaries, as well as the years of theology. 


I know, of course, that there are seminary professors who maintain that 
these various facets of education are already integrated into the various 
courses. I do not doubt their integrity in maintaining this position; on the 
other hand, it is my impression that this type of teacher is unusual. It seems 
to me that some of these areas of education must be taught as such, and not 
through dubious methods of integration with other subjects. If the semi- 
narians are not taught these courses through summer school or, as suggested 
by Father Barth, by cooperative study with neighboring Catholic colleges or 
universities, then, rather than have the practical aspects of the education 
courses left to integration with other courses in the seminary, I would suggest 
a basic course which would orientate all seminarians toward the major prob- 
lems in Catholic education. May I suggest a brief outline of such a course, 
which would cover two semesters. 


Score oF CATHOLIC EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


The seminarian should be given a broad understanding and awareness of 
the tremendous scope and magnitude of Catholic education; for example, sta- 
tistical presentation should be made of Catholic elementary, secondary, and 
higher education in the United States. Stress should be laid on the fact that 
we have no exact figures for the capital outlay for this education, but that 
it amounts to billions of dollars. Furthermore, we should admit frankly that 
we can only estimate what that capital outlay is from year to year on a 
diocesan basis. Certainly, the student should be made aware of the vast 
amounts which Catholic schools are saving the taxpayers of the nation each 
year. 


This same analysis should be given at the state level including all the schools 
of the dioceses and archdioceses within a state. Then the analysis should be 
broken down to the Catholic schools in a city or town and, finally, to one 
representative type of parish school from kindergarten through grade twelve, 


AIMs OF CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


Logically, the question arises: Why do our Catholic hierarchy, priests, 
religious teachers, and laity make the great sacrifices which they do to operate 
these schools? This leads to a discussion of the objectives of Catholic education 
and, in turn, provides the opportunity to discuss the fundamental scientific, 
philosophical, and theological principles which underlie all Catholic education. 
The meat for this discussion is found in Pope Pius XI’s encyclical on Christian 
Education, Divini Illius Magistri. 


Wuat Is GENERAL EDUCATION? 


After discussing the major concepts of the encyclical, we ask the very per- 
tinent questions, “What is general education?” “How is it determined?” “How 
is it defined?” All of these questions lead to a discussion of the proper object, 
— and method of all the broad areas of knowledge described as general 
education. 
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THE CURRICULUM 


After refining the above concepts in Catholic education, how do we translate 
them into specific areas of knowledge? This is done through the curriculum, 
The curriculum has been defined in three basic ways: 


1. The subjects of study or areas of content. 


2. The selection and arrangement of subjects to be studied, and the actual 
subject matter to be taught. 


8. The experiences of the learner which must be initiated, fostered, and 
directed in order to liberate his abilities. 


There is no need for me to give this distinguished assembly a detailed 
explanation of what constitutes a general education. However, for the pur- 
poses of review, let us name its five general areas: theology and philoso- 
phy (I combine them because of their natural interrelation and interdepend- 
ence) ; mathematics and science (grouped together for the same reason) ; the 
social sciences; language arts; and fine arts. Every subject in the narrower 
fields of learning stems from these five fundamental areas. Every subject 
should be taught from these three approaches: the scientific, the philosophical, 
and the theological. 

COURSES OF STUDY 


At this point, how do we bring the seminary student down from the broad 
general fields of education and administration to an understanding of the 
specific subject matter contained in these fields? We do this through the 
various courses of study. Seminarians should be taught how specific courses 
of study are constructed in terms of their objectives as well as the interests 
and needs of children’s growth and development. If they understand the 


various courses of study being used in the schools, this knowledge will be 
invaluable to them in evaluating the work being done in every classroom. 
Knowing what to expect of children in a particular grade will enable them to 
appraise intelligently the work of a teacher, and to enrich and complement her 
efforts rather than to criticize or, unconsciously, “show up” a teacher, thus 
undermining her effectiveness in the classroom. 


LESSON PLANS AND CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 


The seminarian should also be taught how to make out a good lesson plan 
in various subjects, but especially in terms of the teaching of religion. The 
same fundamental principles apply to the other lesson plans in all areas of 
knowledge. He should be familiar with the basic elements of a good plan 
and its application to each grade. He should be familiar with classroom 
organization and management, with the accepted elements of tests and meas- 
urements and the interpretation of their terms. 


CHURCH-STATE RELATIONS TO EDUCATION 


The seminarian should have an understanding of the problem of Church and 
State in relation to education in the United States; for example, he should be 
familiar with the outstanding social, legal, and educational principles upon 
which government aid to Catholic schools should be based. 


I submit the ideas suggested thus far as simply a skeleton outline of one 
type of basic orientation course to be given when we have a limited amount 
of time to give to education as a professional study. Unfortunately, there is 
no book for such a course. One could well be entitled, Introduction to 
Catholic Education in the United States. I believe it would be of great value 
to seminaries, training schools for religious teachers, Catholic colleges and 
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universities. Such a text would be of value also to public school superintend- 
ents, State Departments of Education, non-Catholic colleges and universities, 
journalists and many others. It would provide them with an orientation to 
Catholic education in the United States. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF STATISTICS 


If, as I mentioned previously, this is an age of correlation, it also might be 
labeled an age of “surveys,” “of trends,” and of statistical analyses. Today, 
a basic understanding of statistics is extremely important and valuable to all 
educated people. 


It is true that the compiling of statistics will in most instances be done by 
astatistician. In one form or another, however, we are constantly being asked 
in the Diocesan School Office for all kinds of statistics; for example, the 
number of schools in certain areas where a foreign language is spoken; the 
number of students from the suburbs who attend Catholic schools in the 
metropolitan cities, and vice versa. Much harm is done to the Church in the 
minds of the general public because of the lack of critical discernment on the 
part of the clergy when they cannot pinpoint the weaknesses of popular 
surveys. This is particularly true of such sociological problems as juvenile 
delinquency, etc. 


Of course, we are all familiar with the use of statistics regarding the cost 
per student in our schools, and the amount of money saved the taxpayers in 
the United States by the Catholic schools. This is a strong point in bringing 
out the importance of statistics, but by no means the most important. With 
increasing frequency we receive letters from city planning boards requesting 
information on what, if any, Catholic schools are in prospect? What capacity 
will they have? How many towns and cities will they serve? From colleges 
and technical institutes we receive questionnaires of every kind requiring 
information which must be on hand and up-to-date. 


STATISTICS RATHER THAN COLLEGE ALGEBRA 


The gathering of these facts and figures can be done by a statistician. It 
is in the reading and interpreting of these facts and figures that a course in 
statistics will serve an educator. The “survey” shows the nature of the 
“trend.” The alert priest-educator can be kept abreast of the trend by his 
scientific interpretation of statistics. Hence, I humbly suggest that a course 
in statistics be given in the seminary in place of, shall we say, college algebra. 


An instance of the importance and necessity for a knowledge of statistics 
is given in an article by Father Thomas J. M. Burke, S.J., in the April 10, 
1954 issue of America. Father Burke is discussing the statistical authen- 
ticity of a previous article in the Christian Herald written by Will 
Oursler, son of the late nationally famous writer and convert to Catholicism, 
Fulton Oursler. The article is entitled, “Did Four Million Catholics Become 
Protestant?”, and claims that the answer to the question is, “Yes!” Father 
Burke, with his sure knowledge of statistics and their interpretation, illus- 
trates the kind of competence which would be highly desirable in the clergy. 


Father Burke proceeds, gently but firmly, to discredit Mr. Oursler’s statis- 
tics and their validity. He points out the statistical pitfalls into which Mr. 
Oursler fell; he brings out the fallacy of Mr. Oursler’s reasoning, and the 
error of his conclusions. He discusses the means by which Mr. Oursler 
obtained his data and the inadequacy of those means. Father Burke leaves 
no uncertainty in the minds of his readers. His certainty comes from his 
definite knowledge of statistics. 
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CONTENT OF A BASIC COURSE IN STATISTICS 


It is my feeling that a two-semester course which would combine the basic 
elements of statistics with the basic notions of social science research methods 
would provide the best solution to the problem of providing a fundamental set 
of statistical concepts which can be applied to sociology, economics, and other 
areas of the social sciences in addition to education, itself. If you will bear 
with me for a moment, I should like to get statistical about statistics, and 
outline the content of such a course. It should include: 


. Graphical presentation of data 

. Measures of central tendency: mean, median, mode 

. Measures of variability: range, quartile deviation, S.D. 
. Measures of relationship: co-efficients of correlation 

. Measures of error: probable error, standard error 

. Tests of significance: critical ratio, “T” chi-square 


In the presentation of the above content, practice in the calculation of the 
various measures should be provided. However, major stress should be placed 
on the understanding of the process, of the assumptions involved, of the 
limitations, and of correct interpretation of the several statistics. One of the 
best ways to achieve this understanding would be to relate these elements of 
statistics of the analysis of available research in appropriate areas. 


I submit that the segments of the course dealing with research methods 
should include such topics as: 


a. Scientific method: its nature, limitations, etc. 
b. Problems of data: validity, reliability, etc. 

c. Problems of sampling 

d. Survey methods: nature, problems, limits, etc. 
e. Experimental methods 


We are all aware of the problems of education today. Many of you may 
have other solutions for them. This is simply a bird’s eye view of the semi- 
nary’s problem as seen by one superintendent of schools. 


POSSIBLE EXAMPLES OF USE OF STATISTICS 


I. Refutation of inductive fallacies: 
1. Biased sample—responses of show-offs and deviates. 
2. Inadequate sample—too small, no use of strata. 


3. Extrapolation with no justification (use of phony and baseless con- 
stants). 


. No safeguards of sampling error. 

. No ranges of error given. 

. No basic population data in first place. 
. No defined units of measure. 


II. Avoidance of fallacies: 


Pastor as manager of parish activities 
1. Improper use of descriptive statistics: 


A. Improper use of measure of central tendency. 
Arithmetic mean as central measure (extreme cases) 
B. No measure of dispersion and variability—differential policies. 
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. Measures of skew in different segments of heterogenous parish. 


the basic . Use of growth curves, significance of per cents of increase or 
methods decrease and underlying causes (different bases)—Declines or 
ental set gains on different bases. 

ind other . Inference as to significance of gains. 

will bear . Community opinion polls and community composition. 


tics, and 
Pastor as manager of educational enterprise 
A. School population increases in terms of building needs, personnel 
needs. 
B. School testing and standardization and use of norms. 
C. Use of educational research results. 


Priest as staff member on diocesan level 
A. Use of estimates, projections, etc. 


n of the B. Compilation and illustration of statistics. 

e placed C. Inference from statistics. 

» Of the D. Public relations and sociology—urban sociology. 
ie of the E. Demography. 


nents of 
Priest as informed member of community 


methods Priest as commentator on issues of his time 
Priest as counselor (much research phrased in terms of statistics in psy- 
chology, sociology). 


rou may 
he semi- 





SOME CANONICAL AND THEOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF 
CHURCH-STATE RELATIONS 


REV. JAMES A. O’DONOHOE, J.C.D., ST. JOHN’S SEMINARY, 
BRIGHTON 35, MASS. 


It appears to be quite natural for every professor and for every lecturer 
to think that the subject matter which he presents is the most important in 
the whole program. It would be rather foolish of me to make such a mistake 
and thus boldly state that a consideration of the canonical and theological 
aspects of Church-State relations is the most vital matter to be treated in the 
meetings of this seminary group. Nevertheless, it is very necessary for those 
of us who train future priests to know that many errors could have been 
avoided and that many imprudent statements would never have been made 
if the persons concerned had a correct appreciation of the fundamental prin- 
ciples which govern the relationships between these two perfect and necessary 
societies. 


As its title suggests, it is the purpose of this paper to present a compre 
hensive picture of those fundamental principles of Theology and Canon Law 
which determine the relations that should exist between Church and State, 
A precise and complete summary of this teaching is found in Leo XIII’s 
encyclical on Christian Marriage which was published on February 10, 1880, 
Here are the words of the Pontiff: 


No one can doubt that the Divine Founder of the Church, Christ Jesus, 
desired ecclesiastical authority to be distinct from civil authority and that 
each should be free and in a position to carry out its own mission, with 
this proviso, however, which is useful to each of the two powers and which 
safeguards the interests of humanity, that agreement and harmony shall 
prevail between them, and that, in questions which fall beneath the judg- 
ment and jurisdiction of both—even though under different aspects—the 
power which has charge of things human shall depend, in a suitable and 
seemly manner, on that which has received the guardianship of things 
divine? 

As even a superficial perusal of this text can demonstrate, there are three 
fundamental truths which regulate the relationships which should exist 
between these two great societies. First of all, both societies are completely 
distinct, autonomous and sovereign. Second, in spite of this distinction the 
two must exist in agreement and harmony for the common benefit of mankind. 
Third, the Church has a primacy and a superiority over the State. We shall 
now proceed to a detailed consideration of the full implications of each 
principle. 

That both societies are distinct, autonomous and sovereign is the primary 
notion to be grasped in any understanding of the Church-State problem. As 
we know, one society is always distinct from another if their ends or purposes 
are distinct. It is thus that canonists commonly refer to the end of any 
society as the elementum principale. This notion has led to the formulation 
of such expressions as societates sunt ut fines, or qualis finis talis societas. 


1Cf. Ency. Arcanum; translated by J. Lecler, The Two Sovereignties (New York, 1952) p. 16. 
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According to the plan of God made known through human reason, the State 
exists for the purpose of leading all men to natural happiness; and according 
to the plan of God made known through the revelation of Christ, the Church 
exists for the purpose of leading all men to supernatural happiness or eternal 
union with God through an intimate sharing in the Divine Life. Since the 
natural end is distinct from the supernatural end, it is quite evident that both 
Church and State are distinct one from another and consequently autonomous 
and sovereign each in its own sphere. 


It is important to note also that the Law of Nature or the very essence of 
things in no way demands this twofold sovereignty. This is quite evident from 
the teachings of Francis Suarez who observed: 


In a world without revelation, the religious power, like the political 
power, would spring from the sovereign community; and in order to 
exercise these two powers the latter would be free to set up either two 
administrations or a single one which, in these circumstances, would be 
clothed with a dual authority.’ 


Apart from any supernatural revelation then, a unique sovereignty com- 
prising both religious and secular affairs would be perfectly normal in human 
society. In such a system the State would rightfully determine the religious 
and moral attitude of its members and also the manner in which God was 
to be worshipped. It is only as a result of supernatural revelation that such 
a twofold sovereignty has been introduced. 


While in no way abolishing the State, Christ Himself announced the estab- 
lishment of a kingdom which would be “not of this world” (Jn. 18, 36). In 
the Gospels we find this projected kingdom presented as a reality. It was to 
be a spiritual edifice in which the members were not to amass treasures which 
moths could consume and which thieves could steal (Mt. 6, 19). It was to be 
a spiritual kingdom in which temporal goods would be obstacles rather than 
helps (Mt. 19, 24). It was to be an organic and social embodiment like unto 
a vineyard tended by a vine dresser (Mt. 20, 1), and like unto a mustard seed 
which would grow into a great tree (Mt. 18, 31). Finally, it was to be a 
hierarchical structure which would be ruled by Christ as its invisible head, 
with Peter, its visible head, acting as a foundation stone, a prime minister, 
and supreme judge (Mt. 16, 18). 


In the plan of God, this dual sovereignty was established for a definite 
purpose. This twofold jurisdiction was to serve as a permanent antidote 
against tyranny and thus be a perfect guarantee of spiritual liberty. If each 
society carefully fulfilled its purpose, tyranny would be unknown and peace 
would exist among men. The purpose which this twofold sovereignty can serve 
was clearly expressed at the end of the fifth century by Pope Gelasius who 
made the following statement: 


Before the advent of Christ, of whom they were a figure, there were, 
as Holy Scripture tells us, men who were really priests and kings at the 
same time. ... But since the true Priest-King appeared, the emperor has 
no longer assumed the title of pontiff, nor has the priest claimed the royal 
dignity. .. . Christ, in fact, out of consideration for human weakness was 
careful to adopt, with wonderful wisdom, the measures most fitted to 
ensure the salvation of His own. Wishing then to save those that believed 
in Him by the medicine of humility, instead of exposing them anew to the 
danger of perdition by the seductions of pride, He has divided the func- 
tions of the two powers, assigning to each one its proper task and dignity. 


*De legibus, IV, 2. 
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The spiritual power keeps itself detached from the snares of this world 
and, fighting for God, does not become entangled in secular affairs, while 
the secular power, for its part, refrains from exercising any authority 
over Divine affairs. By thus remaining modestly within its own sphere, 
each power avoids the danger of pride which would be implicit in the 
possession of all authority and acquires a greater competence in the 
functions which are properly its own.’ 


It was a similar idea which lead B. Huebler, a jurist of Berlin University 
to remark: 

The papacy is one of the most magnificent phenomena seen in the world. 
Without the papacy, the Middle Ages would have fallen prey to barbarism. 
Even today, except for the papacy, popular liberty would be exposed to 
the most extreme danger. It is the best counterweight to the omnipotent 
power of the State. If it were not in existence, one would have to 
invent it.‘ 


In spite of the distinction which exists between them, both Church and 
State must exist in agreement and harmony for the common benefit of 
humanity. It was the intention of Christ that the civil power be radically 
distinct from the religious power; he did not intend, however, that they be 
radically separated. A close examination of the question will show that even 
though the natural and the supernatural are quite distinct one from another 
they are not radically separated. On the contrary, natural and supernatural 
are intrinsically interdependent and complementary. Since the supernatural 
is built on the natural and since the natural is elevated to a new and greater 
dignity by the supernatural, Church and State were not made to ignore one 
another, they were not made to oppose one another; rather, they were destined 
by God to work together as one so that men might achieve both their natural 
and supernatural destinies. 


A desire for harmony between these two great powers has been traditional 
in the Church. St. Paul told the first Christians to remember: 


Every soul must be submissive to its lawful superiors; authority comes 
from God only, and all authorities that hold sway are of His ordinance. 
... Pay every man his due; taxes if it be taxes, customs if it be customs; 
respect and honour if it be respect and honour.® 


And St. Peter did the same when he wrote: 
For love of the Lord then, bow to every kind of human authority. ... 
to God, your reverence; and to the King, due honor.® 


The results of such a harmony were well expressed by Pope Leo XIII when 
he penned these words: 


This agreement and harmony is not only best for the two powers, but is 
the most opportune and efficient means for securing . . . the welfare of 
the human race in all that regards temporal life and the hope of eternal 
salvation. When the civil authority comes to a friendly understanding 
with the Church, such an agreement necessarily procures great advantages 
for both powers, just as, when the human intellect embraces the Christian 
religion, it is greatly ennobled and becomes far more capable of avoiding 
and fighting error, whilst faith for its part receives valuable assistance 
from the intellect. The dignity of the State is in. fact enhanced and, seeing 


3 De anathemis vinculo, 4; PL, LIX, 108-109. 

J. Baierl, The Catholic Church and the Modern State (Rochester, 1955) p. 86. 
5 Rom., XIII, 1-7. 

®I Peter, II, 18-17. 
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that it is guided by religion, the government always remains just. At the 
same time, this harmony between the two powers procures for the Church 
defensive and protective aid which is to the advantage of the faithful.’ 


Throughout the history of the Church this harmony or agreement has taken 
many forms. In the Middle Ages it existed as a sort of “union founded in 
custom” which was well described by Christopher Dawson in these words: 


To the medieval mind, the distinction was not between Church and State 
as two perfect and independent societies, but rather between the two 
different authorities and hierarchies which respectively administered the 
spiritual and temporal affairs of this one society.* 


In modern times harmony between the two powers was assured by the de- 
velopment of that juridic system known as the Concordat: a pact made between 
both powers regulating matters of common interest. Different ages, then, 
brought forth different means of achieving harmony. In all ages the attain- 
ment of this harmonius existence demanded a precise determination through 
some system of policy or agreement. Consequently, each period of history 
brought to the fore a different means of attaining it. It must always be 
remembered in this connection however, that harmony and agreement between 
these two powers are not necessarily and infallibly achieved only by a system 
of union. 


There is no great problem in proving that Church and State are two distinct, 
sovereign and autonomous societies and it is not hard to understand the 
necessity of maintaining harmony between them. Difficulty does arise, how- 
ever, in explaining the third principle which governs Church-State relaticas, 
the principle which states that the Church has a primacy and a superiority 
over the State. 


Since there must be harmony between these two societies, the relations of 
one to the other must be marked either by co-ordination or subordination. The 
relationship here, however, cannot be one of co-ordination because the Church 
and the State do not belong to the same order and because they are not at all 
concerned with the same end. By reason of end and reason of order the 
Church is superior to the State: the end of the State is temporal while the 
end of the Church is spiritual; the State is an institution of the natural order 
(it follows from the very nature of things) while the Church is an institution 
of the supernatural order (it follows from the revelation made by Christ). 


If the relationship which exists between Church and State is not one of 
co-ordination then it must be one of subordination. That society which is 
inferior by end and order is subordinated in some way or other to that society 
which is superior by end and order. We must remember, however, that the 
State is not directly subordinated to the Church since this relationship can be 
had only between two societies which have the same end in view. The State 
is indirectly subordinated to the Church because, even though the two of them 
_ different ends or purposes, that of the former is inferior to that of the 
atter. 


The State then is indirectly subordinated to the Church and the Church as 
the superior society takes primacy over the State. 


It is a matter of abiding interest to see the various forms which the prin- 
ciples of the Church’s primacy have taken throughout the history of the 
Church. In the days of persecution the Church had all it could do to survive 


‘Lecler, op. cit., p. 35. 
*Church and State in the Middle Ages. Published in the am composed at the Cam- 
bridge Summer School of Catholic Studies (London, 19386) p. 
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and, therefore, was content merely to establish its sovereignty before that of 
the empire. After the Peace of Constantine, however, we do find some definite 
hints made in reference to the primacy of the Church. It is thus that we find 
Pope Symmachus writing, at the beginning of the sixth century, these words 
to the Emperor Anastasius: 
Let us compare the Imperial dignity to that of the head of the Church. 
There is this capital difference between them, that one has the care of 
earthly things and the other of divine things. Emperor, thou art there 
to administer human affairs, whilst it is for the Pontiff to dispense to 
thee the Divine Mysteries. The latter’s dignity is surely equal, not to say 
superior to thine.’ 


In the medieval period we discover a type of governmental regime which is 
known as Consecrational Christendom, i.e., a political union of Christians 
alone, a union in which civic rights are granted to no one but Christians. This 
system came into being because during those days, or at least at their outset, 
the Church alone appeared to be the sole source of authority, the sole source 
of moral stability, and the sole bond of union which could prevent the Empire 
from being dissolved. Such a political setup gave rise to a theory which 
endeavored to explain the nature of the primacy of the Spiritual Power, the 
Theory of Direct Power. 

This system of thought was formulated in the following fashion: Christ 
who is priest and king gave to Peter and to his successors the totality of His 
power. Consequently, by divine right and in theory, the Pope possesses all 
jurisdiction whether it be over temporal or spiritual matters. In practice, 
however, the Pope usually employs the spiritual alone since it is Christ’s will 
that he should delegate the habitual exercise of civil power to secular kings 
and rulers. Nevertheless, in serious situations, e.g., when the Empire is vacant 
or when the higher interest of Christianity is at stake, the Pope may also 
exercise temporal power. Among the champions of this theory we might 
mention James of Viterbo, 0.S.A., Archbishop of Benevento and Naples (d. 
1308) and Giles of Rome, 0.S.A., Archbishop of Bourges (d. 1816). 


In regard to this theory of Direct Power, it is important to note the follow- 
ing: such a system arose from the particular circumstances occasioned by 
Consecrational Christendom and hence could validly exist only in that par- 
ticular period of history; its existence in any other period would be a definite 
abuse. Since many things are justified by particular circumstances, we cannot 
say that the practice of the primacy of the spiritual as exercised in the Middle 
Ages can be laid down as the standard and universal mode of the Church’s 
opinion in this matter. This seems to be the conclusion that can be drawn 
from the words of Pope Pius IX spoken on July 20, 1871, to a delegation from 
the Accademia di Religione cattolica: 

This right (the deposition of kings) has in fact—in exceptional circum- 
stances—been exercised by the popes; but it has nothing to do with papal 
infallibility. Its source was not the infallibility but the authority of the 
Pope. The latter, according to the public law then in force and by the 
consent of the Christian nations who recognized the Pope as the supreme 
Judge of Christendom, extended to judging, even in the temporal field, 
both Princes and States. Now the present condition is altogether different. 
Bad faith alone can confuse things and epochs so diverse. An infallible 
judgment in regard to a revealed truth does not have any analogy with 4 


®Migne, PL, LXII, p. 69; translation is that given by Lecler, J., op. cit., p. 52. 
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right which the Popes, acting on the expressed desire of the nations, 
have exercised when the public welfare so required.” 


In the modern period of history the rise of the national states, the decline 
of the Papacy as a spiritual power and the presence of a political system 
known as Secular Christendom (one in which civic rights are granted to all 
the inhabitants of a certain region no matter what their religious belief), led 
to the formulation of another theory to explain the manner in which the 
primacy of the spiritual might be exercised. I refer, of course, to the so-called 
Theory of Indirect Power. 


In order to understand completely the tenets of this theory one must 
examine the way in which it was presented by two of its outstanding pro- 
ponents: John of Paris, O.P. (d. 1806) and St. Robert Bellarmine, S.J. (d. 
1621). In his De potestate regia et papali John of Paris taught the following: 
the Church has jurisdiction which is purely spiritual in nature; yet, she has 
power to intervene in temporal matters whenever she sees there a moral evil; 
even in these cases, however, her coercive power does not extend beyond 
spiritual censures and can be exercised only indirectly. According to St. 
Robert Bellarmine in his De translatione Imperii Romani, the Church, by the 
superiority of her end, possesses a certain jurisdiction over temporal things; 
only by way of exception however, can she actually intervene in temporal 
affairs. 

In the present day and age there are few, if any, who explain the primacy 
of the spiritual society by means of the Theory of Direct Power. On the other 
hand, Catholic scholars are divided as to which formulation of the Theory of 
Indirect Power they should profess. The formulation as presented by St. 
Robert Bellarmine and held by the traditional Jesuit school, Monsignor Charles 
Journet and probably Jacques Maritain has been severely criticized by many. 
They do not care for it since it makes the indirect power of the Church some- 
thing more than a repercussion of a purely spiritual jurisdiction and they 
conclude that, even though the Bellarmine theory departs from different 
premises, it seems to end up with the same conclusions as those proposed by 
the men who follow the Theory of Direct Power. In this regard, it might be 
of interest to note the following remark made by St. Francis De Sales in 
reference to Bellarmine’s theory: 


I have not found to my taste certain writings of a holy and most excel- 
lent prelate in which he has touched upon the indirect power of the Pope 
over princes; not that I have formed my judgment as to whether things 
are, or are not, as he says, but because in this age, in which we have so 
many external enemies, I do not think that we ought to cause any com- 
motion inside the body of the Church .. . If kings and princes are going 
to have a bad impression of their spiritual father, as of one whose wish 
is to catch them unawares and to mulct them of the authority in which 
God, the Sovereign Father ... has given them a share, what will be the 
effect other than to alienate their affections to a dangerous extent?” 


The majority of modern writers such as J. Riviére, H. de Lubac, H. Rommen, 
J. Lecler and J. C. Murray, seems to favor the Theory of Indirect Power as 
formulated by John of Paris. They feel that since he makes the temporal 
effect of the Church’s action a repercussion of her spiritual censure, his theory 
seems to be more in conformity with the true nature of the Church and the 
mission it has in the world. These men also like this theory because, in 


‘ en cattolica, VIII Series, vol. C (1871) p. 482; English translation in Lecler, J., op. cit., 


"Lecler, op. cit., p. 77. 
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admitting the right of the Pope to concern himself with temporal affairs when 
a moral issue is at stake, it does seem to insist correctly on the fact that the 
exercise of this right involves no act which is properly speaking temporal, 
Those who profess the Theory of Indirect Power as presented by John of Paris 
cite in their favor the following reply which seems to reflect their teaching: 


The Church has received from God the sublime mission of leading men, 
whether regarded individually or as a society, towards a supernatural 
end; she possesses then, for this very reason, the power and the duty to 
judge of the morality and the justice of all acts, whether internal or 
external, in the light of both Natural and Divine Law. 


Now, since no action, whether it be ordered by a supreme power or 
whether it emanate from individual free will, can be unrelated to the 
norms of morality and justice, it follows that the judgment of the Church, 
whilst it applies directly to the morality of acts, is extended indirectly to 
everything which has a moral aspect. This does not, however, mean that 
the Church intervenes directly in political affairs, which, according to 
the order established by God and according to the teachings of the Church 
herself, belong to the sphere of the temporal power, independently of any 
other authority.” 


During the course of this paper we have tried to note the fundamental 
principles which should govern the relationship which ought to exist between 
the Church and the State. As you have already noticed, we have spent a little 
more time discussing the problem of determining the manner in which the 
Church is able to exercise her right of primacy over the State. 


I do not think that it would be rash to state that those who favor the Theory 
of Indirect Power as formulated by John of Paris seem to be on the increase. 
Therefore, it might be of interest to conclude this paper by presenting the 
norms which the members of this latter group would suggest to determine the 
subjection of secular rulers to the authority of the Roman Pontiff. These 
norms are chiefly the following three: (1) All Catholic rulers are directly 
subject to the spiritual authority of the Pope as members of the Church; 
insofar as their official acts have a moral bearing, they are indirectly subject 
to the same authority. (2) Unbaptized rulers, not being subjects of the Church 
are not directly subject to the authority of the Roman Pontiff but are bound 
by the laws of God in all their official acts and hence are obliged indirectly to 
listen to the magisterium of the Church which has been divinely instituted to 
teach all men. (8) All civil rulers, therefore, be they Christian or not, may 
become indirectly subject to the authority of the Pope by reason of his 
teaching authority. 


The primacy of the Church no doubt involves the right to rule, but it is 
a rule over souls, an authority which directs them and enlightens them in 
regard to the Christian principles of political and social life. The Church’s 
rights can even be thought of as including a power over temporal things, 
but it is in this case an oblique and indirect power, a power which only 
affects earthly States and institutions in virtue of the sway which she 
still holds over the hearts of men and of the after-effects which spring 
therefrom.” 


12 Words of Cardinal Antonelli, Papal Secretary of State addressed to the French Government 
and dated March 19, 1870. Translation appears in Lecler, J., op. cit., p. 79. 
13 Lecler, op. cit., p. 88. 
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THE NEED FOR AND CONTENT OF SOCIOLOGICAL STUDY 
IN THE SEMINARY 


REV. JOSEPH B. SCHUYLER, S.J.. LOYOLA SEMINARY, 
SHRUB OAK, NEW YORK 


By way of introduction, I should like first to thank your department in the 
name of my committee of the ACSS, and particularly your chairman, Mon- 
signor Riley, for this opportunity to share ideas on the vital subject of our 
mutual interest—the most effective formation of our priests-to-be. Second, I 
might make more precise the title of my paper: “The Need for and Content 
of a Course of Sociological Study in the Seminary.” 


We might begin by at least recognizing an administrative problem which, 
because of its multiple variations, cannot be solved by one simple across-the- 
board proposal. I refer to the already overloaded seminary curriculum. A 
former chairman of your department passed on to me the not-so-facetious 
remark of a colleague that if all the directives for seminary curricula were 
complied with, our students would be in class some forty hours each week. 


We might also recognize that a great number of seminaries have already 
incorporated one or more courses of social study into their academic programs. 
Just a few years ago (in 1954) two inquiries were undertaken by our com- 
mittee to discover just how widespread this was. Since they were, in general, 
mutually confirmatory, we might cite the findings of the more extensive of the 
two” In all, questionnaires were sent to 356 seminaries, roughly over 100 
being in each of three areas: the Atlantic Coast, the Mid-Atlantic and Midwest 
area, and in the West. These were sent by the investigators, Fr. Aloysius 
Welsh of Darlington, N. J., Fr. Cosmas Girard, O.F.M. of St. Bonaventure, 
N. Y., and Fr. Joseph Behles, C.SS.R., of Oconomowoc, Wisconsin. Replies 
came from just over 200 (202), nearly 57%, rather evenly proportioned among 
the three areas. Analysis of the answers showed that of the 108 Major Semi- 
naries responding, 52 included formal courses in social study on the college 
level; 26 others noted that some provision for social study was afforded in 
nearby affiliated colleges; and the remaining 30 made no formal provision for 
social formation. I would assume, though without certainty, that most of the 
non-respondents would have answered negatively. The variety in the content 
of, and in the satisfaction with, these courses will be discussed below. I simply 
wish to acknowledge now the fairly wide recognition of the need for social 
study and the attempt to satisfy it. 

Although as members of the Major Seminary Department you certainly are 
aware of the frequently repeated papal demands and exhortations that priests 
and seminarians be trained and equipped to handle the social question and 
social problems, I should nevertheless like to recall a few of them for our 
own present orientation. 

In writing to the Bishops of Italy in 1902 Leo XIII said: 

For this purpose we desire that the aspirants to the priesthood should 
... toward the end of their seminary course be duly instructed in the 
papal documents which have to do with the social questions and Christian 
democracy.’ 

1Cf. also S. A. Sieber, SVD, “Sociology in the Seminary,” Homiletic & Pastoral Review, 


Vol. 56, (December, 1955) p. 224. 
2 Quoted in Cronin, Catholic Social Principles, Milwaukee: Bruce, 1950, p. 564. 
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Pius X recommended that seminarians receive, along with their moral the. 
ology, pertinent training in sociological matters. Benedict XV, having just said 
that it’s precisely in the field of economic matters that the salvation of souls 
is imperiled, insisted: “Therefore it is Our will that priests consider it as 
one of their duties to give as much of their life as possible to social science 
and social action... .” 


While these words pertain directly to priests it must be obvious that they are 
practically inoperable unless priests will already have had some sociological 
training. Pius XI makes this explicit. Having earlier said in his Quadragesim 
Anno that “two things are especially necessary: reform of institutions and 
correction of morals,’* he turns to his priests with the words: 


A difficult task certain is thus imposed on priests, and to meet it all who 


are growing up as the hope of the Church must be duly prepared by an 
intensive study of the social question.‘ 


Surely we all recall his ringing plea in Divini Redemptoris to priests to go to 
the poor, to see that all the fine things already done are not enough, to 


provide of course for the normal needs of the faithful, (but to) dedicate 
the better part of their endeavors and their zeal to winning back the 
laboring masses to Christ and to His Church.° 


This reminds us of his oft-quoted plaint to Canon Cardinjn in 1925: “The 
greatest scandal of the 19th cencury was the loss of the working classes to 
the Church.” Pius XII told the bishops of France to give to their priests 
the good example of deepening their study of social problems,’ and to German 
Catholics he insisted, “What is necessary is that the social doctrine of the 
Church should become the patrimony of all Christian consciences, and that this 
doctrine be put into practice.”* Mindful of St. Paul we might ask how 
Christians are to know the Church’s social doctrine unless it is preached to 
them (Rom. 10:14) and how is a preacher to do that unless he has been trained 
in it? Indeed, the most recent important expression of the papal mind in this 
matter might be seen in the Apostolic Constitution of May 31, 1956, Sedes 
Sapientiae, in which the Holy Father writes: 


This pastoral formation of the clerical student should begin at the very 
start of his course of studies, advance as his years increase and, after his 
theological studies are completed, be consummated by a special period of 
training, adapted to the particular end of each religious institute. ... In 
this pastoral training, heed must also be given to the education of the 
seminarian, in accordance with the stage to which he has come in his 
studies, in all the subjects which can contribute to the complete formation 
of a “good soldier of Christ Jesus” and can furnish him with suitable tools 
for his apostolate. 


In addition, therefore, to philosophical and theological studies appro- 
priately orientated, as we have suggested, toward pastoral work, the 
future shepherds of the Lord’s flock must be given, by skilled professors 
and in accordance with the rules laid down by the Holy See, a thorough 
grounding in psychology and pedagogy, didactics and catechetics, socio- 


3 Ibid., p. 565. 

* Cf. Quadragesimo Anno, #77. 
5 Ibid., #142. 

* Cf. Divini Redemptoris, #62. 
™Cf Cronin, loc. cit., p. 568. 

8 Ibid. 
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logical and pastoral science and other subjects of this sort. These studies 
should be in keeping with the most modern developments in all these 
fields and should fit and prepare the seminarians for the many demands 
of the modern apostolate. 


The Pope then goes on to require a year of apprenticeship in these studies 
after ordination.’ 

Most of the foregoing citations suggest that the Church and the popes are 
interested in social study as an answer to a problem—which we might specify 
as the religio-moral and apostolic derivatives of society’s socio-economic prob- 
lems. This is true, but it is not the whole truth. In his Apostolic Exhortation 
Menti Nostrae, repeated in Sedes Sapientiae, Pius XII stipulated that young 
priests-to-be should have at least the equivalent of the intellectual training of 
the educated laity. This would include acquaintance with the events of the 
day, and literary, scientific and sociological training as well as particular 
competence in philosophy and theology.” Thus, in the very education of a 
seminarian as a man and priest-to-be and as the beneficiary of a training in 
the liberal disciplines and humanities, he is to receive academic formation in 
social matters. 

Aside from the humane education of the intelligent man, there is another 
reason for some measure of sociological training. Most priests are assigned 
directly to the parochial pastorate. In his Lenten address to the clergy of 
Rome in 1954, the Holy Father invited his priests to examine realistically the 
pastoral condition of urban populations, to assess the need of collaborators, to 
recognize the potentialities of lay apostles; he exhorted his priests actually 
to make use of these helpers, having trained them to serve in every area of 
the apostolate. Once again, I submit, this presupposes an intellectual forma- 
tion and competence whose prerequisite must be some training in sociological 
awareness and analysis. That same year the Pope included in an address to 
the Central Institute of Italian Statistics this remark: 

And if statistics are used especially in the study of material develop- 
ment in the social, economic, and moral life of the nation, they can be 
used likewise in the study of the religious situation. 


The following March he returned to this theme when he again spoke to the 
clergy and Lenten preachers of Rome, demanding that pastors diligently and 
accurately learn the facts of religious practice. Then, meaningfully, he 
went on: 

Having determining the statistics, it is necessary to study their signifi- 
cance, in order to understand the causes of some defections or returns. 
Merely to discover an evil is not enough for the diagnosis, without which 
one cannot speak of a right prognosis, and even less of adequate treat- 
ment.” 


Again this presupposes some definite training. 

So there are three grounds on which are based the need and demand for 
social studies in the seminary: (1) the humanistic formation of the young 
Priest-to-be as an intelligent human being; (2) the direct pertinence thereof 
to his effective pastoral work; and (3) the prevalence of social problems whose 
moral effect on the faithful offer a serious challenge to priestly concern. 


°Cf. Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXXVIII, 7 (May 418 1956), p. 4864. (Translation almost 
entirely from The Pope Speaks, Winter, 1957-58, pp. 297-8. 

“Tbid., (AAS, pp. 4861-2); The Pope Speaks, pp. 295-6. 

"Cf. NCWC News Service, translation under date of 3/18/55. 
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I should like to say something further concerning each of these three 
grounds: first on liberal education, second on pastoral preparation, and third 
on the social order. 


The liberal education in a Catholic school, as our college and even some 
seminary catalogues seek to persuade us, “is aimed at the development of the 
whole man, body and soul, in the light of the truths of revelation and of 
human tradition,” or “resting upon the great humanistic tradition of the West, 
it aims to communicate to the student the fullness of human experience as 
recorded in the classical writings of the West.” Often there is an additional 
remark to the effect that the college seeks not so much to teach a student 
how to make a living, as how to live.” 


If we analyze these broad objectives, we find that they might be more 
specifically designated as: (1) an insight into human life and behavior through 
personal contact with man’s experience in classical literature; (2) a love for 
and quest for truth whether to be found in the pages of Sacred Scripture, 
classical poetry, historical records, courtroom or slum area observation, or 
test tube experimentation; and (3) the acquistion of such skills and com- 
petence as polished and effective communication with both tongue and pen” 

Without concerning ourselves here with a specific catalogue of the serious 
limitations of our liberal education as experienced and as so often manifested 
in its products, we might simply advert to the fact that man is essentially 
a social being and he is unintelligible when excised from the web of social 
relationships which comprise society. His history and his literature, his 
achievements and his problems, his quest for love and truth and God, the very 
meaning of his existence as seen by himself are all unfathomable when they 
are divorced from the social dimension of human tradition and living. I would 
submit that, whatever its many notable achievements, classical liberal educa- 
tion as developed in the past generations of an individualistic society has 
been singularly defective in forming the socially conscious person. 

It is precisely here that sociology has its necessary contribution to make 
as a humanistic discipline. It is essentially a cultural course, not a directly 
practical one. It aims at the humanization of the student, whether he is to 
become a butcher, baker, or candlestick maker, whether he is to understand a 
penitent or congregation as priest, a judge or jury or lawyer, a complement 
of industrial or military personnel as leader or participant. 

For sociology—and it might be well to define it—is a scientific discipline 
which studies man precisely in his social relationships, their form and content, 
their origins, causes and effects, the processes involved in their strengthening 
or dissolution, the consistent and varying elements in their structure and 
functioning whether they exist between man and man, man and group, or 
group and group. Since human life is social, experienced in a context of 
socially established norms, educed values and induced pressures, then knowl- 
edge of society is necessary for understanding human life. Sociology aims 
at that knowledge. 


There is a serious temptation here to develop this point further with explicit 
references and exemplification. I shall only mention a couple. Such books as 


Fitzpatrick, S.J., “The Function of Sociology Gen 

1955), and “The Challenge of the Social Sciences” in The Social 

Programs (ed: Defarrari), Washington: Catholic Univ. Press, 1954. 
2 Ibid , 
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The Polish Peasant in Europe and America by Thomas and Znaniecki,“ 
Handlin’s The Uprooted,* Fromm’s Escape From Freedom," and The Sane 
Society;" Mayo’s Social Problems of an Industrial Civilization,” Woodward’s 
The Strange Career of Jim Crow,” Nisbet’s Quest for Community,” and 
Thomas’ The American Catholic Family,” would not qualify as deathless 
literary classics, but they cannot be read without imparting an insight into 
modern man as affected and influenced, if not determined, by the social cur- 
rents of preceding generations and the present. 


Our students are granted the opportunity to develop a scientific approach 
to almost everything—how automobiles and rockets work, how the body func- 
tions in its digestive, reproductive, and respiratory functions. Little oppor- 
tunity is afforded to understand how society works. Yet how else is one to 
have some understanding of the problems of mainland hosts and Puerto Rican 
migrants, of the rapidly evolved change in the concept of private property, of 
the change in industrial relations effected,/by unionism, and suburbanization, 
of the challenge to the Church and religion in a secularistically dominated 
pluralist society. A good course in sociology should provide a framework 
within which one can more intelligently assess that which is constant and 
that which is changing in life about us, as well as the impact such uniformities 
and diversities have upon oneself personally and on others with whom one 
deals. From this kind of information and orientation should develop some of 
the skills and competence expected of an educated man in social intercourse. 


This leads to our second reason for providing a seminarian with some 
sociological training. He is not merely a man; he is preparing for the role of 
pastoring a flock—or at least assisting therein. There come to mind the words 
of the Good Shepherd, “I know mine.” How well does a pastor know his 
people? How well is he prepared to know them? 


I have several times asked a young priest or deacon what his primary aims 
are. As often as not, I have been edified by a reply something like this: 
“I want to be the best priest that St. Philomena’s Church ever had. I want to 
preach the best sermons, be most understanding in the confessional, attract as 
many as possible to come to me for priestly advice, be most kind in welcoming 
callers to the parlor, have as many communion calls as possible, and develop 
the best team of altar boys in the diocese.” On almost each occasion the young 
priest has at first been surprised and then admitted to enlightenment when 
I suggested that his answer was generous but inadequate. In the first place, 
a pastor is responsible for a parish, not merely a Church. Second, his flock 
includes not only those who come to him, but those who don’t come, who have 
to be searched out (sometimes the majority), and won over. Third, his parish 
consists not merely of people, of individual persons, nor even of families, but 
of one or more neighborhoods of different classes of people with different 
national, educational and occupational backgrounds, of traditions and institu- 
tions peculiar to the locality and its people. To be a good pastor, one must 
know not only the sheep about him, but all the sheep in the fold—at least 
generally if not personally—and the characteristics of the fold itself, 


Since every parish is to some extent a social structure, some training in 
sociological analysis would appear to be imperative for most men who are 
going to be responsible for it. Actually there has been developing in recent 


“New York: Knopf, 1927. 

% New York: Little Brown, 1951. 

% New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1951. 
: Rinehart, 1955. 
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: Oxford, 1955. 

: Oxford, 1953. 

: Prentice-Hall, 1956. 
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years a distinctive course of study called parish sociology. Fr. Joseph Fichter, 
S.J., of the South, Fr. Thomas Harte, C.SS.R., and Professor C. Joseph Nuessge 
of Catholic U., Fr., Joseph Scheuer, C.PP.S., of Indiana and the author of this 
paper have all written, lectured and given courses on this phase of priestly 
training. 

I do not know, but I like to think that such a course as this was intended 
and might well be included in the post-ordination year of pastoral study 
required for religious institutes in the Apostolic Constitution, Sedes Sapien- 
tiae. At present one of our committee in the ACSS, Fr. Francis Sullivan, 
C.PP.S., of Ohio, is looking into the reactions to this new requirement on the 
part of different groups, and he should have a report ready for our Christmas 
week meeting. As for diocesan seminarians, I should certainly like to see such 
training provided for them in the major seminary. I’ll return to this point 
briefly later on. 


The third reason for sociology in the seminary derives directly from the 
Church’s concern with socio-economic problems. This was evident in the papal 
statements cited a few minutes ago. Actually a priest, as sharing in the 
teaching, governing and sanctifying mission of the Church in Christ’s triple 
role as Priest, Prophet and Prince, is called on to be a molder of society. He 
is chosen from among his fellow men, and he is ordained their representative 
before God. With Christ he is committed to restoring them and all things, 
including the ways of men and society, to the Father. This presupposes a 
knowledge of his fellow man as fresh as this morning’s newspaper’s editorials, 
as solid as a papal encyclical. I would submit that very many priests have 
ended their seminary days with an ability to understand neither the day’s 
editorials nor papal analyses of social problems nor, accordingly, much of 
what constitutes their people’s joys and sorrows, open and hidden spiritual 
assets and liabilities. I say this with a certain deference, conscious of many 
great priests who have indeed known and understood what was in man and 
what man has needed. 


Yet there is a consciousness, too, that not enough priests have read, much 
less understood and studied, much less taught, the papal encyclicals and other 
papal pronouncements. Casti Connubii, yes; Divini Illius Magistri, somewhat; 
Divini Redemptoris, Immortale Dei, Rerum Novarum, Quadragesimo Anno, 
Sollenta’ Della Pentecoste, Benignitas et Humanitas, and so many others, 
hardly at all. Here once again it is necessary to have a mental framework 
within which to assay the social realities with which the Church comes to 
grips in its redemptive and incarnational mission. When the Pope and 
hierarchy speak, as they have with increasing frequency, on such matters as 
automation, population pressures, immigration and care of migrants, unem- 
ployment, liturgical revival, international collaboration, and relations among 
races, we can be sure that a great number of people do not understand. The 
pulpit, the parish study circles and bulletins would seem to be the vehicle for 
transmitting these authoritative expressions of Catholic thinking effectively to 
the flock. This is not to deny that the Mass and Sacraments, the Epistles, 
Gospels and Creed are to be preached; quite the contrary: it is to prepare the 
soil of Catholic hearts within which religious life can be nurtured to apostolic 
fruitfulness, precisely because it is thus integrated with the rest of life. 

A statement of the late Cardinal Suhard is pertinent here: 


To be a priest suited to the twentieth century is not a matter of 
slavishly copying methods suited to former times nor of inventing new 
forms for the sake of novelty, but it means to translate the message of 
Christianity into present day terms. Briefly, a priest must adapt himself. 
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It would be a grave mistake, one which is occasionally made, to suppose 
that this adaptation consists in servile imitation of contemporary customs. 
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ms aa It is not because a priest uses the latest technical inventions or because 
f priest] he keeps up-to-date in his reading that he will ipso facto get his people 
y to listen to him. It is true that today, more than ever before, he is bound 
: to be in the forefront of thought and culture. But if this knowledge does 
intended not proceed from, and if it is not accompanied by, a more profound under- 
ral study standing so that he can sympathize from within with the hardship and 
—— the hopes of his brethren, they will not acknowledge him as one of them.” 
ullivan, 


The point is that papal writings and simple observation and rational analysis 


it on the 

christmas CeTtify the vital mutual interdependence of religious vigor and social morality. 
see such They are distinct realities, it is true—distinct, but not separable. Only recently 
his pointy | recall discussing a parish apostolic program with several dedicated and 


active priest-moderators of Christian Family Movement groups. We had 
rom. th arrived at the point where necessarily we had to apply the papal call for 
he ps i “reforming institutions.” One finally interrupted with, “Wait a minute. Just 
“a . what’s this ‘institutions’ business all about ?” Now, an institution, as you 
ie tri “4 know, has a very definite although technical meaning. It is a socially sanc- 
ety om tioned, more or less enduring way of doing, acting, or thinking. Whether 
, entatite legal or illegal, moral or immoral, it’s the customary way which a group, 
re whether large or small, officially recognized or not, has of acting, and which it 
p mae expects its members to follow, e.g., monogamy or polyandry, as the case might 
litorials be, teenagers in drug stores, Holy Week ceremonies, political patronage, or 
ran lees parish chicken basket suppers. It took me some time to explain the concept, 
e day's and I overheard one say to another sotto voce, “This fellow isn’t C.F.M.— 
auch of he wants us all to take a course in sociology.” We all laughed, but then I 
piritual admitted just that: “You should have had some sort of course in social 

analysis; how else can one assume the leadership of a group committed to the 





eg neighborhood social apostolate?” 

This leads to the “content” phase of my paper. We saw before that a fairly 
1, much large number of major seminaries have already made some provision for socio- 
d other logical study. Of the fifty-two reporting affirmatively, most gave two or three 
ewhat; class hours a week for two semesters, usually during philosophy years, to a 
Anno, sociology course (or some course in social science); some few gave additional 
others, courses each semester during philosophy and occasionally in theology. Father 
nework Sylvester Sieber, S.V.D., my predecessor as chairman of our committee, 
mes to counted fifty different titles for the hundred courses listed by the thirty-five 
fe and affirmatively responding seminaries in his smaller study. The courses ran the 
ters as gamut from economics and labor problems, through the family, papal ency- 
unem- clicals, social pathology (delinquency and other problems), rural sociology, 
among communism, social doctrine of the Fathers, to various divisions of anthropology. 
Re Our own present committee members reported a wide variety of courses. 
rely to One fairly good combination, typical of several, that of the Precious Blood 
istles, Congregation, gives one semester to American social institutions (Robin Wil- 


so is liams, American Society: A Sociological Interpretation) and one to Father 
John Cronin’s, S.S., Catholic Social Principles, which emphasizes the encyclicals 


sate on socio-economic matters. The Maryknollers have two semester courses in 
sociology, one in economics, and one in politics—a rather ideal arrangement 
if you can get it. In general, the missionary institutes seem to do rather well 
er of in course offerings, though I’ve not been able to analyze returns adequately 
r new from that angle. The Josephites provide their men with a full program in 


2 Cf. Priests Among Men (An Integrity Reprint), pp. 439-40. 
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social studies, courses going from philosophy through several semesters of 
theology. Preparing for work among the Negroes, their curriculum is both 
broad and deep. Incidentally, I might remark that although their apostolate 
is a particular one, and most other groups, whether diocesan or regular, 
couldn’t possibly imitate their offerings, still the recognition of an apostolate 
to be prepared for is no more necessary for missionaries-to-be among Amer- 
ican Negroes than it is for missionaries-to-be among American whites! 


The multiplicity of textbooks and the explicit statements of committee 
members and questionnaire respondents make emphatic the complaint that 
there is no adequate textbook available particularly for our purpose in the 
seminary. Most respondents reported using the texts of Father Raymond 
Murray, C.S.C.,* Father Cronin,* the late Bishop Haas,” or the one by my old 
professor, Dr. Mihanovich, and myself on social problems.” None of them, 
including the last is really adequate for a single broad course that would be 
scientific, have a dependable conceptual scheme, and integrate or include 
secular learning with Catholic commentary. In beginning to talk to Maryknoll 
seminarians recently, who I knew had used my book earlier in their studies, 
I assured them that they had no right to think that they knew sociology 
because of it; it was simply an analysis of certain definite social problems with 
little sociological organization. After that assurance we got along splendidly! 
The new text of Father Fichter has become a favorite in many Catholic 
colleges (and some others), but it lacks the last of the three foregoing specifi- 
cations. Criticism of tests, as well as of some courses, is that they are not 
pertinent to priestly formation or pastoral roles. 

At this point I should like to offer for consideration the course content which 
we have developed at Loyola Seminary and the Fordham University School of 
Business, and which our committee approved for our purposes last Christmas. 
For reasons not dissimilar from those of other schools with the problem of 
crowded curricula, the sociology offering in the seminary is limited to a one 
semester two-hour course, and in the business school to a two-hour course for 
two semesters. In the seminary another course of similar length is given in 
economics, and the business school also, of course, gives courses in economics. 
(In the seminary the sociology and economics courses are given cyclically to 
two years simultaneously; those majoring in sociology for their college degrees 
receive about seven or eight other courses during their philosophy; every- 
one receives courses in physical and cultural anthropology.) 


I benefited from this fact that the objective of the course in both seminary 
and business school is almost the same, viz., to impart within one course as 
much orientation in social realities and Catholic social perspective and compe- 
tence in social analysis and Catholic evaluation as possible. It will be seen that 
both the single and double semester two-hour course must be too small for 
really satisfactory achievement of that objective. On the other hand, that is 
true of so many courses in so many fields. 

I, too, suffer from the fact that there is yet no adequate text—though maybe 
some of us might change that some day. Two publishers have expressed 4 
desire to publish one. As a matter of fact, my suffering is not too great. 
I use two textbooks, the newer, easier, rather loosely organized Sociology 
by Broom and Selznick, and the older, more difficult, and tightly organized 
Sociological Analysis by Wilson and Kolb. In addition, reading of, discussions 


% Sociology for a Democratic Society, New York: Appleton, 1950. 
*% Milwaukee: Bruce, 1950. 

% New York: Appleton, 1952 (2nd revised edition). 

% Current Social Problems (2nd rev. ed.) Milwaukee: Bruce, 1956. 
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on and examinations in each of fifteen papal and hierarchical statements, 
which serve as Catholic commentaries and perspectives on the secular course 
matter, are required. 


The course begins with an explanation of science and social science, and the 
interest in them of the person, secular society and the Church. Apposite and 
plentiful readings are assigned. The next step is to develop a pattern of 
sociological concepts which will serve as the tools of analysis. They include, 
with plentiful examples: culture—its nature, unity, diversity, constancy and 
change; personality—the product of person plus socialization; social relation- 
ships—structured and unstructured, primary and secondary, communal and 
associational; the social system—interaction, role, status, norm, institution, 
value, etc.; the mental constructs of the ideal type and the continuum; stratifi- 
cation, demographic composition, economic, religious, educational and recrea- 
tional; the social processes—associative and dissociative; and finally social 
change, disorganization and specified social problems, e.g. crime, slum housing, 
and unemployment. The course ends with one special (double) lecture on 
communism, and another (double) lecture on the aspect of Catholic social 
teaching. 


If I may go back for a moment, the lectures on culture are most important 
for disturbing and even uprooting any preconceived notions about a standard 
way of life that all people do or should be expected to follow. It is here, too, 
that data is discussed pertinent to the ethical question of moral relativism 
and absolute moral norms. The lectures on personality pull together the 
diverse teachings of Hobbes, Freud, Watson, Marx, et al, contrast them with 
a Thomistic definition, discuss the papal concern with depersonalization or 
alienation (cf. Christmas message, 1952), and assess the analyses of such 
authors as Riesman (The Lonely Crowd), Whyte (The Organization Man) 
and others dealing with the need of the human person for true community. 


The concepts of the communal and associational society lead us to analyze 
monistic and pluralistic social forms, and offer a continuum along which any 
society—from a family or parish to an empire—can be plotted and studied. 
Stratification brings to the facts problems of case and class in past and 
present, here and elsewhere. Demography introduces us to the vital question 
of population expansion vis-a-vis material resources, and invites consideration 
of our inadequate census work and knowledge of the Catholic population. 
Each of the major institutions draws the student into encyclical reading after 
class orientation. In each case we treat the whole subject in general, then 
search for and probe the Catholic perspective. Here we meet the problems of 
Church-State relations (including an analysis of Supreme Court decisions on 
the First Amendment, and of the writings of Leo XIII, John C. Murray, S.J., 
etc.), the papal plan for socio-economic reconstruction within an American 
milieu, the lay apostolate and Catholic action groups, the parish as an object 
of scientific study and apostolic devotion, and so on. In one lecture we try 
4 delve into the pressures of urban living and the new challenges of suburban 
iving, 

You can appreciate that the course is crowded. I could use ten times as 
many periods (at Fordham I simply double what I give at the seminary, and 
I still run drastically short), but at least there is an orderly exposure to the 
broad field of social realities—their impact on both human living and the 
Church’s mission. There is also a tested conceptual scheme within which the 
student can fit later observations and study. 


We have a hope that our priest-to-be will be a bit more likely to imitate 
the Good Shepherd whose ministry showed His understanding of Jewish-Roman 
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tensions, the political climbing of Herod Antipas, the sly fox, the disastrous 
influence of the Pharisees on the people, the earth bound hopes for a Messiah, 
the divisions between rich and poor, wage-earner and servant, peasants, and 
shepherds and fisherfolk. Not only did He know His, but His knew Him. The 
priest-to-be aims at the same as an alter Christus. Sociology in the seminary 
should help thereto. 





FRATERNAL CHARITY AMONG MAJOR SEMINARIANS AND 
RELIGIOUS 


REV. EMMET T. GLEESON, O. CARM., PRIOR, MT. CARMEL COLLEGE, 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONTARIO, CANADA 


It is my purpose in this paper to offer major seminary rectors, spiritual 
directors, confessors and professors some stimulating, practical thoughts on 
the subject of fraternal charity among our advanced candidates for the priest- 
hood. Such a plan immediately eliminates the possibility of any complete 
treatment of the very general virtue of fraternal charity among our major 
seminarians. But I do hope that these few practical points will engender a 
lively discussion. 

I. LITERATURE 


Let me first of all recommend by title a few of the most able and practical 
guides which have come to my notice regarding the virtue of brotherly love. 
Others may wish to suggest additions to this list in the discussion after this 
paper. In my own choice of guides I looked for worthwhile writings which 
were capable of simple adaptation for and by major seminarians. 


Probably the most outstanding writing on the subject of fraternal charity 
as it affects religious has been done by Father Gerald Kelly of the Society of 
Jesus. Not only is the moral theology of his articles excellent, but the literary 
expression is also quite artistic. In November, 1946, the Review for Religious 
published Father Kelly’s “Notes on Detraction.” Here is found a brilliant, 
practical discussion of unjust and uncharitable speech for the guidance and 
perfection of religious. Almost every word of it fits conditions and situations 
in major seminaries as well. Even more useful to candidates for the priesthood 
is the article by Father Kelly which appeared in the same periodical in 
November, 1948, under the title: “On the Duty of Loving Thy Neighbor, 
Especially Enemies.” This essay contains practically the entire moral theology 
of fraternal charity among religious. Moreover, it is clear, practical and 
theologically sound. Again, adaptation of this material for major seminarians 
would be most simple. Incidentally, the length of these articles by Father 
Kelly made it clear that today we could only pick important thoughts for 
discussion, leaving more complete treatment for other occasions. 

Finally, it is necessary to make mention of a recent letter of His Holiness, 
Pope Pius XII, to Elia Cardinal Dalla Costa, Archbishop of Florence. Under 
the date of July 3, 1957, Our Holy Father made a most important pronounce- 
ment on fraternal charity in general and more especially on fraternal charity 
among priests in particular. This letter which first appeared in Osservatore 
Romano is found in English translation in the American Ecclesiastical Review 
for October, 1957.2 In this same issue of the Review, Monsignor Joseph C. 
Fenton has written a doctrinal note on the letter of the Holy Father which 
he characterizes as a notable contribution to literature on brotherly love among 
priests. Once again, the application to major seminarians is obvious. 

1 Review for Religious, (St. Mary’s, Kansas, 1946), V, 380-392. 

* Review for Religious, (St. Mary’s, Kansas, 1948), VII, 299-3812. 


*AER (October, 1957), CKXXVII, 274-280. 
aap soneoh C. Fenton, “Fraternal Charity Among Priests,” AER (October, 1957), CXXXVII, 
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II. EXEMPLAR OF FRATERNAL CHARITY 


In changing now from the literature on the subject to a consideration of 
the most important aspects of brotherly love among seminarians, our first 
starting point seems to be the Exemplar of Charity. Everywhere and always 
in Christian literature, Our Lord has been viewed as the model of love for ou 
neighbor. Aspirants to the lofty dignity of the alter Christus need this 
Exemplar to inspire them. “Greater love than this no one has, that one lay 
down his life for his friends.” (John, 15:18) These are the words of the 
Savior who spoke such wonderful words about love for others on the night 
before He died. Chapters thirteen to sixteen of the Gospel of St. John record 
the last discourse of Jesus to His apostles. And the entire theme was fraternal 
charity. “A new commandment I give you, that you love one another: that 
as I have loved you, you also love one another. By this will all men know 
that you are my disciples, if you have love for one another.” (John, 13:34-35) 
No greater inspiration for fraternal charity can be presented to the major 
seminarian than the life-long example and the beautiful, noble words of 
Christ, the High Priest. 


III. Key DEFINITIONS AND PRINCIPLES 


Keeping clearly in mind that Our Lord is the Perfect Model of fraternal 
charity for the seminarian, it is also most important to provide him with exact 
ideas and precise principles for his guidance. This afternoon we can do no 
more than mention the basic notions and main principles of the virtue of 
fraternal charity. However, it should be enough to provide thoughts for 
discussion. 


Elementary in the theology of fraternal charity is the command of Our Lord 
to love our neighbors as ourselves for the sake of the triune God. Faith and 
not nature is at the root of this supernatural virtue. Hence we look to Catholic 
doctrine for the teaching on love of neighbor. Here we find that clear position 
that all our neighbors are at least called to a share in the divine life of grace 
and have the common supernatural destiny of the beatific vision. Moreover, 
we know that in His discourse on the last judgment (Matt. 25:34-85), Our 
Lord clearly identifies Himself with our neighbors. Accordingly it is certain 
that love for God and love for neighbor are two aspects of one and the same 
virtue of supernatural charity. This means that brotherly love is a love of 
our neighbor for the sake of the triune God; or, more properly, a love for 
the triune God which carries with it a real love of benevolence for our neigh- 
bor. In this context the term neighbor is considered by Scriptural exegetes 
to include all intelligent creatures who have already won salvation or are at 
least capable of it. Toward our neighbor we exercise the virtue of fraternal 
charity not only when we wish them well and when we help them in their hour 
of need, but also when we refrain from deliberate thoughts, words and actions 
which we ourselves would reasonably resent. And it must be made clear to 
our seminarians that even enemies are included under the word neighbors. 
In fact, for his own benefit every seminarian should give deep consideration 
to these words of Our Lord: “But I say to you, love your enemies, do good 
to those who hate you, and pray for those who persecute and calumniate you 
. . . if you love those that love you, what reward shall you have? Do not 
even the publicans do that?” (Matt. 5:44-46) In this text, “enemy” can be 
taken in its primary sense to indicate all offenders or insulters, or it can be 
taken also in a wider sense to include even those who merely dislike or are 
disliked. In any event our students should know their obligations to their 
enemies and especially to any fellow seminarian who might come under this 
heading. Among the most important of these obligations is to set aside hatred 
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and the desire for private, personal vengeance. By hatred we mean to wish 
another an evil which is not properly intended for some good. As far as 
revenge or punishment for a fault is concerned, it generally belongs to the 
authorities and not to individuals. Then there is the additional duty to show 
enemies ordinarily the “common signs” of good will (those little amenities 
generally extended at least to all the members of a group). Only for a greater 
good or to avoid a greater evil may or should the “common signs” of good 
will be omitted. And finally there is the problem of reconciliation with 
offenders. Here each party to a quarrel must do his share to help. It is for 
the offender and the one who started the quarrel to take the first step. But 
there is an equal obligation on the part of the offended to accept any reason- 
able equivalent of an apology. One thing is sure: genuine forgiveness implies 
the willingness at least to show the “common signs” of good will to enemies, 
if not to restore the bond existent before the disagreement. For enemies, even 
in the major seminary, it is not easy to fulfill the precept of fraternal charity. 
That is why our advanced students for the priesthood need plain talk and 
wholesome exhortation on the subject of fraternal charity. 


IV. QUALITIES OF FRATERNAL CHARITY 


Difficult though it is, fraternal love is a beautiful aspect of the virtue of 
charity and bears about it the qualities of true greatness. In his letter to 
Cardinal Dalla Costa, Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, includes these words: 
“For the rest, the attributes which St. Paul assigns to charity belong primarily 
to the priestly brotherhood.”* Then His Holiness quotes the first Epistle to 
the Corinthians, chapter 13:4-7. These are Paul’s words: “Charity is patient, 
is kind; charity does not envy, is not pretentious, is not puffed up, is not 
ambitious, is not self-seeking, is not provoked; thinks no evil, does not rejoice 
over wickedness, but rejoices with the truth; bears with all things, believes 
all things, hopes all things, endures all things.” If these attributes of charity 
belong, in the words of Pope Pius XII, “primarily to the priestly brotherhood,’” 
a few moments of thought about a few of them could result in helpful hints 
to our seminarians. 


“Charity is patient.” (I Cor. 13:4) It endures adversity, pain, injustice and 
insult. In fact the greater the love, the greater the patience. Our Savior is 
the sublime model of patience exercised out of love. In the face of his accusers, 
“Jesus kept silence.” (Matt. 26:63) That there is need of such patience, perhaps 
especially among seminarians who live so closely to each other, is expressed 
by St. Augustine in this way: “We are mortal men, fragile, weak, bearers of 
earthen vessels; and these knock against each other.” Then he goes on to add: 
“But if the vessels of flesh feel themselves constrained, the wide spaces of 
charity should put them at their ease.” (Homily 69, De Verbis Domini, P.L. 38, 
Col. 440) 

“Charity does not envy.” (I Cor. 18:4) Seminarians can surely learn from 
these words. Even the apostles were quite capable of envy. “Now there arose 
also a dispute among them, which of them was reputed to be the greatest.” 
(Lk, 22:24) Only when the love of God and neighbor reached the heights in 
them did the apostles find envy an easy problem. 


V. SPecIAL REASONS FOR FRATERNAL CHARITY AMONG Masor SEMINARIANS 


After these ideas on a few of the attributes or qualities of real brotherly 
love, it is most enlightening to turn our attention to the words of the Holy 


5 Ibid., p. 280. 
6 Ibid, 
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Father on the special need for charity among priests. With the proper adjust- 
ment, the teaching of the Holy See can easily be adapted for the major 
seminarian. 


It is the declaration of Pius XII that the reason and foundation for fraternal 
charity are not substantially different for the priest and the layman. How- 
ever, to use his own words: “The clergy ... have a higher and more 
immediate call to exercise charity.”" This more immediate call is explained by 
the fact that only the members of the Apostolic College were present at the 
Last Supper when Jesus set forth the precept of fraternal charity as a “new” 
commandment and “His” commandment. It was through the Apostles that this 
command was to pass to the rest of the faithful. For this reason the most 
precious gem in the diadem of Christian brotherly love would have to be the 
priestly brotherhood. This thought should be a great encouragement to 
aspirants to the priesthood. 


Then, as the Pope puts it, “There are also special reasons for priestly 
charity.’* Most important among these is the more intimate participation in 
the priesthood of Christ on the part of his priests. Major seminarians will be 
inspired by this point. And there are still other specific motives which spe- 
cifically affect priests as a group. According to the Pope such are the common 
recitation of the Divine Office, in which priests act as “the mouth of the 
church.’ Many major seminarians already share this obligation and privilege. 
Then there is the common commission of all priests to spread the teaching 
of the Savior, the common administration of the sacraments and the sameness 
of the problems of the spiritual life of the priest. For these special reasons 
all priests, and by anticipation, at least, all seminarians in their upper years 
have special motives for mutual charity. This is the teaching of our present 
Holy Father. 


TIbid., p. 277. 
8 Ibid., p. 278. 
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MEDICAL CARE AND MEDICAL PROBLEMS IN A SEMINARY * 


ELMER A. SCHLUETER, M.D., F.A.C.C., K.S.G., 
CINCINNATI 37, OHIO 


The student body of Mount Saint Mary Seminary of the West, with an 
average population of 250, admits students from a number of dioceses, repre- 
senting urban, suburban and rural areas. Coming from these areas they bring 
a multiplicity of ills, acute and chronic, which require recognition always, 
segregation sometimes and treatment often. Co-existent with these ills are 
the medical care they require and the medical problems they pose. 


A major percentage of colleges and universities providing a health service 
requires a physical examination of new students either by the college health 
service physician or by a personal physician. Although a free choice of a 
physician is ideally the American plan, in a closed group such as a seminary 
this is not practical nor expedient to the smooth operation of medical care. 
Medical care implies the recognition, cause and treatment of any and all 
illnesses occurring among the student body. A satisfactory health service 
perforce must provide a careful and complete history and physical examination, 
adequate clinical laboratory studies, and subsequent continuity of care or 
counsel under the same physician. The student must be assured of the skill 
and professional integrity of the physician, and must be free to discuss any 
problem with assurance of security from disclosure. Therefore, each student 
at the seminary is given annually a complete examination by the medical 
advisor, and throughout the six years of residence is afforded complete medical 
care. 


The object of the examination is: (1) to obtain an over-all picture of the 
health including clinical laboratory data of all new students; (2) to ascertain 
any personal or public health risks present; (3) to determine major risks 
particularly deterrent to further study; and (4) to ascertain the extent of 
familial disease which may be transmitted or carried by the student, recog- 
nizing that although heredity plays some part, early environmental effects 
may be of greater import. 

For fifteen years a medical program has been followed at Mount Saint Mary 
Seminary of the West; the results have been with few exceptions eminently 
satisfactory to the governing body of the Seminary and to the seminarians. 
Proper evaluation of the immediate health of the incoming seminarians 
requires that examination be made as quickly as possible, not merely depend- 
ing on laboratory tests as an index of health. Prior to examination each 
student is required to complete a form recording a summary of the family 
health history, personal health history, scope of immunizations to contagious 
diseases, and a summary of general health and habits. Examination is sys- 
temically comprehensive, made privately, under ideal office environment; dur- 
ing the examination a relative psychologic evaluation is accomplished. 

Beginning in 1949, 2,288 students including 583 new students, mostly in 
Philosophy I, were examined. Tabulation of their family history discloses a 
minimal incidence of major disorders including tuberculosis, diabetes, heart 
disease, epilepsy, mental disease, and hypertension. Exposure to tuberculosis 


LL 
*This paper was delivered at a joint session of the Major and Minor Seminary Departments. 
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has been minimal and of only short duration, precluding infection. Epilepsy 
presents many hereditary factors, but the likelihood of occurrence depends 
upon the conjugation of chromosomes from both parents, and unless present 
in the student are of no major significance as a hereditary trait. Diabetes is 
both hereditary and acquired; nearly all diabetics can be controlled by diet 
and insulin, thus permitting a long and useful life. Hypertension as a heredi- 
tary trait is only important in that someone’s forebears might have been a 
victim. 

Review of the personal history shows the usual occurrence in adolescence of 
the common contagious diseases; the occurrence of other disorders likely to 
pose medical problems are particularly referable to: allergic disorders, includ- 
ing hay fever, with asthma occurring as a complicating factor. The incidence 
of allergic disorder, while seemingly large, connotes the more accurate investi- 
gation of recurrent and seasonal upper respiratory infections; asthma was an 
infrequent concommitant. Scarlet fever, always a potential source of subse- 
quent complications, was of minimal occurrence, but no residuals were reported. 


Otitis media was reported infrequently; it is interesting to note that the 
incidence dropped from 8 in 1949 to 2 in 1958; none reported a hearing defect. 
One student gave a history of diabetes, under dietary control; and one student 
a history of tuberculosis, healed and inactive at the time of admission. 

Prior injuries involving the extremities were of average incidence without 
residual deformities. Dietary habits were reported as normal, and digestive 
functions as essentially normal. 

In view of the prevalent agitation concerning cigarette smoking, attention 
was focused on the incidence of their use by the students. It was observed 


that during the past three years 117 students smoke cigarettes, their use 
varying from 6 to 20 per day. Abstemiousness appeared prevalent with regard 
to alcohol. 


Review of the personal history of illnesses sustained and injuries incurred 
formulates the first concept of the medical problem of perpetuation of infec- 
tions and major defects likely to jeopardize the health of the student body. 


In recent years the Theology IV class has been examined before the other 
classes so that the Ordinary may be aware of any physical or psychical 
abnormalities in a student who may shortly be ordained to the priesthood. 
A report of this class is presented to the Rector of the Seminary for trans- 
mission to the Ordinary. Also made at this time is a comparative report of 
the health status between the first and final examination to show progressive 
health changes, and in summary a report on all conditions for which treatment 
was given during the six years of residency. This record of the seminarian 
is available to the student, the Rector of the Seminary and the Ordinary of 
the diocese to which the student belongs. The next class to be examined is 
Philosophy I to preclude as far as is possible the entrance and dissemination 
of infectious processes among an already stabilized group of resident students; 
other classes follow in their order until all students have been examined. 


A summary of the results of physical examination of the students over 4 
ten-year period provides an over-all picture of their health status. Some of 
the more relevant statistics follow. 


Weight is a comparative quantity, consideration being given to height and 
body build. Most are over average weight and few are under average. 


Visual acuity, determined by the Snellen Test, is revealing: approximately 
50% of the students have abnormal vision, on the basis of 20/20 vision in 
both eyes as normal; after refraction and the use of corrective lenses, 74% 
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were restored to normal vision; although corrective measures were advised, 
12% failed to obtain the necessary correction. Of these, one student has a 
congenital cataract, one a detached retina, one an artificial eye, and one a 
right homonymous hemianopsia the residual from an old skull fracture. 


Hearing, tested by the spoken and whispered voice at fifteen feet, and by 
watch test, proved adequate in all except sixteen students, one of whom wears 
a hearing aid. Nevertheless, hearing loss is minimal in these students and 
should not progress nor prove a handicap in their future life work. 


Dental abnormalities, rated by the absence of four or more opposing teeth 
not replaced by prosthesis, or the presence of dental caries, are present in 
30% of the students. This is a reflection of poor dental hygiene and nutritional 
deficiency in adolescence. Prosthesis, worn by 182 students, includes bridges, 
crowns, and dentures. 

Tonsillar abnormalities, ie. enlarged or diseased, were found in 25%, pre- 
viously removed in 33%, and within normal limits in 42% of the student body. 


Thyroid abnormalities were infrequent, occurring as a colloidal enlargement. 
One was nodular; this latter student was advised after each examination to 
have further study; this advice was not followed until the third theology year 
at which time advanced cancer with metastasis to the lungs and the lymph 
glands supervened. 

Deformities of the chest wall were those secondary to early nutritional 
inadequacies and residuals of infantile rickets; the deformities include 
depressed sterni, and flared ribs and old rachitic rosary. 


Disorders of the heart and heart beat were found in twenty-seven students. 
The abnormalities, recognized as residuals of old rheumatic fever, are: Mitral 
Diastolic Murmurs, Mitral Systolic Murmurs, and Cardiomegaly. (The right 
ventricle was enlarged in two, the left ventricle in seven and the pulmonary 
cone in three; the left auricle was enlarged in six.) Fluroscopy and teleo- 
roentgenograms confirmed the abnormalities of the heart. 


Hypertension on initial examination was observed to be normal on repeat 
examination, with the exception of a few instances. The persistent cases were 
subjected to further investigation. 


There was no gross pulmonary disease. One student found to have active 
tuberculosis was summarily returned to his home and hospital for care and 
all the immediate contacts were examined for infection with negative results. 


Congenital hernia and undescended testicle were negligible; these disorders 
are preferably treated by surgical intervention, and the students were so 
advised. 


Disorders of the blood stream were of the macrocytic anemia classification; 
one student had infectious mononucleosis. 


Urinalysis presented only temporary abnormalities. One student had frank 
diabetes, well controlled by dietary regulation. 


The Patch Test for tuberculosis was essentially negative. A positive Patch 
Test indicates previous tuberculin sensitivity, but does not indicate activity. 


Fluoroscopic examination of the chest revealed freedom from pulmonary 
disease, except in the one student who had active tuberculosis. These findings 
were confirmed by teleoroentgenograms. 

No major defect likely to influence adversely the health or activity of the 
person or the student body was discovered. However, continuous observation 
to prevent deterioration is practiced throughout the seminary years. 
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Immediately on completion of the examination each student is advised of 
any physical abnormality discovered, and necessary further study is recom- 
mended. When possible such studies are immediately begun, but more often 
the student is given an appointment for a later time dependent upon the 
urgency of the disorder or the seriousness of the defect. Frank discussion of 
pertinent personal health problems is encouraged, Unless this procedure is 
followed, the examination is valueless. Further, each student presenting an 
abnormality of significance is requested to advise the Rector, and the particular 
diocesan Ordinary, of such abnormality. 


Medical care is provided by the medical advisor and a selected group of 
physicians in limited specialities to control, relieve, or eradicate the defects 
discovered on physical examination. The disorders requiring such care include 
literally every malady common to young adults. Some conditions require 
special specific therapy. 

For correction of weight problems, the student is instructed in the value and 
importance of diet and hygiene, and is given a diet suited to accomplish the 
desired results. Repeated checks are made to determine the results. 

The use of tobacco in any form contributes to pulmonary disease in that it 
affects the respiratory membrane, leading to lung disease but not necessarily 
cancer. The use of tobacco is better discouraged. 


Seminarians who require visual correction are referred for refraction or 
other necessary ocular therapy to capable ophthalmologists. Disorders of the 
ear, nose, and throat are evaluated before referring them to competent otor- 
hinolaryngologists for therapy. The greater number of these disorders are 
simple and respond to specific therapy; surgical interference is recommended 
when necessary; urgent corrections are made by local physicians. 


For dental corrections particularly those requiring frequent and prolonged 
care, the seminarian is advised to consult a personal dentist. However, when 
immediate extractions, fillings, or replacement of prosthesis are required such 
care is offered by local dentists. 


Thyroid abnormalities are investigated by means of basal metabolism tests, 
radioactive iodine uptake study, and blood chemistry studies before appropriate 
therapy is instituted; where necessary, surgical interference is advised. Most 
of these disorders are amenable to medical therapy prescribed and supervised 
by the medical advisor. 


Students subject to allergic phenomena are skin-tested to determine the 
offending allergen and are provided with a vaccine administered under the 
supervision of the medical advisor. 


Infectious processes involving the upper respiratory tract have been usually 
the common ones which respond to simple medical therapy. However, one 
seminarian found to have active tuberculosis was referred home for treatment, 
and re-entered the seminary after a year, under close medical observation. 


Comprehensive cardiac study was done for each student presenting an 
abnormality. This study included further careful physical examination, teleo- 
roentgenograms in the posteroanterior, lateral, and oblique diameters with 
barium swallow to determine the size and shape of the heart chambers, phon- 
electrocardiograms to determine the exact nature of murmurs, venous pressure 
to determine the efficiency of the heart chambers, circulation time to determine 
the efficiency of circulation, and exercise tolerance to determine the cardiac 
reserve. In all cases the clinical diagnosis was confirmed. None were decom- 
pensated and all responded to preventive therapy. 
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Hypertension is carefully studied to determine the etiologic factor. In this 
etiological study the determinant was found most frequently to be emotional 
stress incident to examination, but six were found to have an enlargement of 
the heart. Further investigation included kidney function study, cardiac evalu- 
ation as for heart disease, blood chemistry and eye ground examination. One 
was an older student presenting atherisclerosis with eye ground changes; 
improvement was achieved by corrective therapy. Three had minimal kidney 
damage, and in two the cause remains nonspecific. 


In any large institution where the diet is necessarily routine the year round 
and where tensions are continuous, some students develop gastrointestinal dis- 
orders; this also is true in a seminary. Gastrointestinal problems include 
gastric or duodenal ulcer, gastritis, gall bladder disease with or without stones 
and hepatitis. Ulcers were found in six students after gastro-intestinal X-ray 
examination, gastroscopic examination and gastric analysis; only one required 
gastric resection; the others recovered under medical therapy. The gastritides 
promptly recovered under medical therapy and psychotherapy. Two students 
had gall stones, one requiring surgery because of obstructive jaundice. Colitis, 
generally the result of emotional stress and strain, presented no problem; all 
recovered under simple therapy and explanation of the cause of the disorder. 
Hepatitis was infrequent. 


Emotional disorders most commonly subtend from the pressure of study, 
the uncertainty of vocation, personal or familial insecurity, and from familial 
tensions and problems. If these can be resolved, the disorders quickly evapo- 
rate. Many students are referred to the Rector or spiritual advisor, or present 
themselves for consultation concerning their problems. Happily most of the 
problems are readily resolved by such consultation without the use of depress- 
ing or tranquilizing drugs. Most of the students readily respond to psycho- 
logical appraisement. 


The severe emotional disorders, i.e. schizoid reactions, frank schizophrenia, 
acute depression, and precocities require the attention of a psychologist or 
psychiatrist; students so affected can after proper therapy be returned to 
society as useful citizens, but are disqualified for the seminary. 


The medical care of seminarians is a constant and continuous process. The 
cooperation of specialists in limited fields of practice is of significant value. 
It must be carried out efficiently, promptly and correctly. This can be done 
only if there is a complete understanding of the physical status of the students 
by the medical advisor and full co-operation by the seminary authorities. 


Medical problems, both personal and public, arise whenever there is a 
concentration of young adults representing a cross section of all levels of 
social strata, physical development, and intelligence: (1) as an aftermath of 
the introduction of infectious or contagious disease; (2) from the persistence 
of major risks which jeopardize the health of the person or the student body; 
and (3) from major defects which reduce scholastic efficiency. 


Since state laws make mandatory the control of communicable disease 
through vaccination and immunization, it is only rarely that an outbreak of 
a contagious disease may happen in a seminary; nevertheless there is always 
such a possibility. Recently there occurred an outbreak of measles involving 
ten students; the immediate contacts were promptly inoculated with immune 
globulin, but after two weeks another outbreak occurred at which time the 
_ student body was inoculated. There was no further extension of the 

sease, 


} The equilibrium of the seminary may be upset when a student body, already 
immune or resistant to established strains of bacterial or viral flora, is dis- 
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rupted by new strains. This more ofter occurs upon the return of students 
from vacation and holiday periods, especially in the winter months; an epi- 
demic of illness which may compel temporary suspension of classes may then 
arise. Such an epidemic occurred twice in the past ten years, and in both 
instances approximately 150 students were affected; the epidemic which lasted 
for about two weeks was controlled by isolation and prompt treatment with 
only minimal complications. 


Fortunately, there are few major risks found in the major seminary, these 
having been eliminated in the minor seminary either through discovery or by 
withdrawal due to inability to withstand the routine seminary discipline. The 
major risks are tuberculosis, severe diabetes, major heart disease, and unabat- 
ing emotional imbalances. The major defects tending to reduce scholastic 
efficiency are those stemming from visual disturbances, auditory defects, speech 
defects, and physical defects which reduce activity and diminish resistance to 
infection. 


Seminarians should possess qualifications beyond students in secular colleges, 
It must be remembered that upon ordination the responsibility for the welfare 
of priests devolves upon the Ordinary of the diocese, and therefore particular 
care must be taken to insure the selection of students whose health is sound 
and whose emotional balance is adequate. 


A composite report of the health status of the entire student body prepared 
and presented to the Rector for transmission to the Ordinary at the end of 
each school year provides an analytical survey of the medical program. 


Medical care in a seminary requires for its competency an accurate evalua- 
tion of all factors which may influence the etiology, activity and therapy of 
disease both past, present and presumptive. An analysis of previous illnesses, 
present physical, and clinical laboratory investigations provides the only satis- 
factory means of accomplishing this end. 


Medical problems arise whenever control of disease processes is abdicated. 
The medical advisor must exert constant supervision of the health and habits 
of the student body. Complete and close cooperation of the seminary, semi- 
narians, and the medical director are essential in the fulfillment of a medical 
program. 


A word of praise and appreciation is not amiss for the authorities of Mount 
Saint Mary Seminary of the West. 
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CANONICAL IRREGULARITIES AND SIMPLE IMPEDIMENTS * 
((Summary) 


REV. JOSEPH A. M. QUIGLEY, J.C.D., 
ST. CHARLES BORROMEO SEMINARY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


In the Code of Canon Law there are established seven irregularities from 
defect, seven from delict, and seven simple impediments to ordination. The 
seven irregularities from defect are the defects of birth, body, mind, sacra- 
ment, fame, defect of leniency on the part of the judge, defect of leniency on 
the part of the executioner. Irregularities from crime are these: apostacy, 
heresy and schism; baptism by a non-Catholic minister outside of necessity; 
attempt at marriage even if merely civil by those in major orders, vows, or 
another marriage; homicide and abortion; mutilation of one’s self or others 
or attempt at suicide; the illegal practice of medicine or surgery by a cleric 
with death resulting from such practice; the exercise of acts of sacred orders 
by those who do not have that order or by those prohibited by canonical 
penalty from exercising that order or orders. Finally, the seven simple 
impediments to ordination are non-Catholic parents, having a wife, forbidden 
office, slavery, military service, being a neophyte, and infamy of fact. 


In order to incur irregularities the fact on which they are based must cer- 
tainly exist, and hence a doubtful irregularity is no irregularity. Once con- 
tracted, irregularities can cease only by dispensation from the proper authority; 
simple impediments can cease intrinsically or extrinsically, either by removing 
their cause, or, if the cause is not removed, by dispensation. 


While not impediments in the strict sense of the word, the prohibitions, 
lately issued by the Sacred Congregations against the admission of certain 
persons to the seminary or to the religious novitiate, may well be considered. 


The Sacred Congregation of Seminaries instructed all Bishops, July 12, 1957, 
to refrain, as a general rule, from readmitting to seminaries those who left 
of their own accord or who have been dismissed. The decree orders the 
Ordinaries that, if after prudent reflection a Bishop wishes to readmit a 
student into a seminary, he must petition the Sacred Congregation so that the 
fitness of candidate can be better established. It also calls the attention of the 
Bishops to Canon 1363, Number 8, which stresses the care Bishops must have 
in readmitting students who have been dismissed from another seminary. This 
decree, therefore, means that should a student leave of his own accord even 
a minor seminary, or should he be dismissed by the seminary authorities, he 
cannot be readmitted to the same or to another seminary without the per- 
mission of the Sacred Congregation. Moreover, this obligation cannot be 
avoided by having a student who is about to be dismissed from one seminary 
transferred to another seminary. 


-_——_. 


*This paper was delivered at a joint session of the Major and Minor Seminary Departments. 





MINOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
Tuesday, April 8, 1958, 2:20 P.M. 


The first session of the department convened in Room 300 of Convention 
Hall under the chairmanship of Rev. Edmond A. Fournier, president of the 
department. The keynote address was given by Rev. Jerome J. Marchetti, S.J., 
Ph.D., Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, St. Louis University, St. 
Louis, Missouri, and was entitled: “The College Administrator and the Minor 
Seminary.” A discussion involving the problems of the transfer student from 
the minor seminary to the university followed the reading of the paper. 


The following nominations and resolutions committees were appointed: 


NOMINATIONS COMMITTEE: Very Rev. William T. McNiff, Rector, 
Crosier Seminary, Onamia, Minn.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Arthur A. Sullivan, Rector, 
Seminary of Our Lady of Providence, Warwick, R. I.; Rev. James P. Gibbons, 
C.S8.C., Director of Studies, Holy Cross Seminary, Notre Dame, Ind. 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE: Rev. Charles Fehrenbach, C.SS.R., Regis- 
trar, St. Mary’s College, North East, Pa.; Very Rev. J. Cyril Dukehart, SS, 
President, St. Charles College, Catonsville, Md.; Rev. Thomas J. Kelly, Sp. 
Director, Cathedral College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The session closed at 3:45 P.M. 


SECOND SESSION 
Wednesday, April 9, 1958, 9:30 A.M. 


The second session of the department opened with prayer and featured the 
reading and discussion of two papers: “Counseling in the Minor Seminary,” 
read by the Rev. Charles A. Curran, Ph.D., Department of Psychology, Loyola 
University, Chicago, Illinois, and “Objective Tests and the Minor Seminary,” by 
Mr. John E. Dobbin, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey. Dis- 
cussion on the first paper centered about the distinctions between counseling, 
guidance, and spiritual direction, proper preparation of the counselor for this 
work, and the place of the administrator in the counseling and guidance pro- 
gram. Discussion on the second paper brought forth the action of the resolu- 
tions committee in appointing representatives of the department to investigate 
ways and means of pooling objective test resources and test scores of the 
minor seminaries, of sharing test experiences and aims with other seminaries 
in an effort to establish common norms, 


THIRD SESSION 


Wednesday, April 9, 1958, 2:00 P.M. 


The third session of the department convened as a joint session with the 
Vocation Section. The two papers read were: “Psychological Assessment in 
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the Religious Vocation,” by Dr. Thomas McCarthy, LaSalle College, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania; and “A Report on the Use of the Bernreuter and Other 
Tests of Personality Used at Sacred Heart Seminary,” Detroit (1953-57), 
presented by Rev. Edward L. Scheuerman of the seminary faculty. The dis- 
cussants indicated the necessity of professional administration and interpreta- 
tion of such tests, and the importance of understanding the limitations in 
their uses. 


FOURTH SESSION 
Thursday, April 10, 1958, 10:00 A.M. 


The fourth session of the department was a joint meeting with the Major 
Seminary Department followed by luncheon at St. Charles Borromeo Major 
Seminary, Overbrook, Pa. His Excellency, Most Rev. John F. O’Hara, C.S.C., 
DD., Archbishop of Philadelphia, addressed the assembly. Two papers were 
presented: “Medical Care and Health Problems in the Seminary,” an exposition 
of the medical care offered to the seminarians of Mt. St. Mary Seminary of 
the West, Norwood, Ohio, by Dr. Elmer A. Schlueter, M.D., F.A.C.C., K.S.G.; 
and “De Impedimentis,” a review of the canonical impediments to the reception 
of Holy Orders, read by Rev. Joseph Quigley, J.C.D., of the faculty of St. 
Charles Borromeo Major Seminary. 


FIFTH SESSION 
Friday, April 11, 1958, 9:00 A.M. 


The fifth and final session of the department opened in Room 300 of Con- 
vention Hall. This meeting featured a paper entitled: “A Seminary Admin- 
istrator Appraises the ‘Right to Educate,’ ” written by the Very Rev. Edward F. 
Riley, C.M., Ph.D. Due to Fr. Riley’s illness, it was read by his confrere from 
the St. Louis Preparatory Seminary, the Rev. Donald J. Ryan, C.M. Discussion 
was expertly handled by Fr. Ryan and dealt with some of the complex prob- 
lems faced by seminaries today in providing for the requirements of accredit- 
ing agencies and maintaining in turn the legitimate course offerings of 
tradition. 


The business of the department was expedited by accepting and passing the 
recommendations of the Nominations and Resolutions Committees as herein 
reported. 


The officers of the department for 1958-59 are: President, Very Reverend 
Herman Romoser, O.S.B., St. Meinrad, Indiana; Vice President, Very Reverend 
Edward F. Riley, C.M., St. Louis, Missouri; Secretary, Right Reverend Mon- 
signor Henry J. Lenahan, New York City, New York; Vice President General, 
Rev. Edmond A. Fournier, Detroit, Michigan; General Executive Board, Very 
Rev. George M. Murphy, S.J., Haverhill, Massachusetts; Very Rev. Louis E. 
Riedel, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


The following resolutions were presented by the Resolutions Committee and 
adopted by the membership: 


RESOLUTIONS 


1. Be it resolved that a vote of thanks be extended to Father Fournier and 
the officers of the past year for the efficient administration of the department. 
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2. Be it further resolved that the Rev. Cornelius Cuyler, S.S., the Rt. Rey, 
Msgr. Arthur Sullivan, and the Rev. Robert West be appointed as a com. 
mittee to investigate the recommendation contained in the paper read by 
Mr. John E. Dobbin. 


EDMOND A. FOURNIER, 
President 





PAPERS 


A SEMINARY ADMINISTRATOR APPRAISES “THE RIGHT 
TO EDUCATE” 


VERY REV. EDWARD F. RILEY, C.M., PH.D., 
RECTOR, ST. LOUIS PREPARATORY SEMINARY, 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI’ 


There can be little doubt that the Church has the right to educate her 
own priests and so this paper would belabor the obvious to concentrate on 
this point. Therefore, this paper will concentrate on the next words of 
importance—to educate, 


In his Apostolic Exhortation “Menti Nostrae,” Pope Pius XII says: “In 
the first place We urge that the literary and scientific education of future 
priests be at least not inferior to that of laymen who take similar courses of 
study.” For the past eight years this has been one of the guiding norms for 
seminaries. This has forced the seminaries to take the initiative to measure 
their course offerings, curricula, and instructors against standards for lay 
schools. In doing this, the seminaries have become more conscious of the 
necessary relationships that exist between themselves and outside schools, of 
the similarity of problems that both face, and of some of the tentative solu- 
tions that have been worked out. In this brief paper I would like to consider 
some of these relationships, problems, and tentative solutions. 


I, ACCREDITATION 


One of the best means we have to show that our seminaries are “at least 
not inferior” to other schools is by getting our seminaries accredited with 
state and regional groups. At the same time this eases our relationships with 
outside schools for many times either by state statute or school regulation 
these institutions are not supposed to take students from non-accredited 
schools without first giving them an examination. Though this is usually 
waived in favor of former seminarians, yet it makes for a happier situation 
Y these boys can enter outside schools without any apologies for previous 
education. 


Even today there are some seminaries that fear the process of accreditation 
and offer many reasons why we should not seek such accreditation. However, 
the seminaries that have sought accreditation have acted on the principle that 
good schools deserve recognition and the only way to get recognition for our 
seminaries is by accreditation. If our seminaries have a good educational 
program, the accrediting agencies will quickly recognize them as such. 


The St. Louis Preparatory Seminary is a case in point. For about six years 
we have had state accreditation for the high school and the junior college 
departments. This required no basic changes in our offerings nor in our plant; 
it did require that the teachers be qualified in their fields, and this we recog- 
lize as a good thing. Last year we applied to the North Central Association 
for the accreditation of the high school department. Having completed the 
self-evaluation through the Evaluative Criteria, we were told to invite about 
ee 


?This paper was read for Father Riley by Rev. Donald J. Ryan, C.M., from St. Louis Pre- 
baratory Seminary. 
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twenty-five educators into the seminary to evaluate it. These twenty-five men 
and women were drawn from the state university, from colleges in the St, 
Louis area, from the public and private school systems of St. Louis. About 
seven or eight were non-Catholics. They spent two days at the seminary and 
certainly investigated every aspect of the school’s program. In the oral and 
written reports given to the faculty at the end of the visitation, it was cer. 
tainly gratifying to the faculty to know that their school was not only as 
good as any other, but far superior in many aspects. 


Many good effects came from this accreditation process and of these | 
would select three for special note: 


1. It established the reputation of the seminary with public and private 
educators. A good number of the members of the Visiting Committee 
told me how amazed they were at the thoroughness of the seminary 
program. They were all grateful to us for permitting them to come 
in to view this program. 

. It engendered a renewed interest and pride in the members of the 
faculty. To know that outsiders have come in, evaluated your work, 
and found it praiseworthy is certainly a spur to further endeavors. 


. It taught us something. As the faculty committees went through the 
Evaluative Criteria and graded the various parts of the program, they 
became more conscious of other things that could be done. The final 
report of the Visiting Committee pointed out a few places where the 
program could be strengthened; e.g., the addition of one more mathe- 
matics course to the curriculum, and more exactness in keeping the 
health records. 


We are now in the process of working for North Central accreditation of 
the college department. Since we have a four-year college unit here at the 
Preparatory Seminary, we believe that such accreditation will not be too 
difficult. 


II. CuRRICULUM 


Between the requirements of the state and the Church there is very little 
freedom left to the seminary in the choice of high school subjects. What 
choice there is should be related to the neighboring high schools so that our 
curriculum will parallel these to some extent. For example, practically every 
high school now teaches world history in place of medieval and modern. Unless 
there is some very solid reason for retaining the old sequence of ancient 
history in ninth grade, and medieval and modern in tenth, it would seem 
better to relate our curriculum to the other schools. This same is true to a 
certain extent with the religion courses. For example, depending on the 
textbooks used, the life of Christ will come in the ninth grade in one series 
and the tenth grade in another. If all the neighboring schools are teaching 
the life of Christ in ninth grade, it would seem better for the seminary to g0 
along with that arrangement for the sake of the drop-out students. So many 
boys are lost at the end of ninth grade that it certainly complicates the 
problem for the neighboring schools when these boys come in with a different 
sequence of religion courses. 


In the college curriculum there is far more choice with relation to subjects. 
In so far as possible, a seminary located in a city with a Catholic university 
should try to parallel the college curriculum if the majority of the drop-out 
students usually attend that college. This should not be done, obviously, to 
the harm of the seminary program but only relative to what we might term 
the minor courses. For example, if the Catholic college requires a survey of 
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European history in the first year, the seminary could well have such a survey 
course in its own curriculum since ordinarily some history will be taught in 
the first year of college. The science and mathematics courses offer special 
problems. In our seminary we have survey courses in mathematics and the 
physical sciences. For drop-out students who enter other colleges to major 
in these or allied subjects, these courses do not fulfill the requisites and hence 
they have to take these courses again. However, we believe that it is of 
greater value to the seminarians, in general, to get survey courses in these 
subjects whereby they can get an over-all view of the field. The point is that 
the seminary must give first consideration to its own needs; in indifferent 
courses, it should try to parallel the local college. 


In both high school and college there is a strong tendency in seminaries 
to overload the curriculum. When a high school transcript indicates that a 
boy carried something like twenty-four units of high school work, the con- 
dusion usually is that he is a genius and learned much or that he is an 
ordinary student and learned very little. This same is true in the college and 
particularly when there is a six-year minor seminary for the tendency there 
is to have the college students carry the same number of periods each week 
as the high school students. This means that at the end of the year a student 
will have something like fifty semester hours of work—almost the equivalent 
of two years of college. Obviously, most students are not capable of doing 
two years of college work in one. College administrators are quick to recog- 
nize this and all this does is to bring discredit to our entire program; for 
college deans will know that these courses were probably taught at the high 
school level. 


There should be a distinct break between the high school and college courses. 
The latter should be taught with demands as rigorous as any outside college. 
This means longer assignments and more independent work; e.g. term papers, 
book reports, etc. Since a student should ordinarily carry only between sixteen 
and eighteen semester hours of work, this is going to mean that some of our 
seminary courses have to be eliminated, or moved to the upper level of college 
in place of some subjects from the theology department that may have found 
their way into the college; e.g. courses in scripture, church history, canon 
law, ete. 

III. INSTRUCTORS 


Since the aim of the seminary is to give an excellent educational training, 
it follows that good instructors should be sought for the faculties. Our 
teachers should be as well prepared as those in outside schools. Sometimes 
this is going to require a priest to attend the university to gain a master’s 
degree or to make up some education courses. Although we sometimes have 
a tendency to scorn these latter courses—particularly practice teaching—we 
often can learn something from them. Due to the fact that a course like 
practice teaching makes us visit other classrooms and observe other teachers 
in action in outside schools, perhaps for the first time, we learn other ways 
of teaching a subject. From talking to these teachers we quickly learn that 
basically the problem of teaching is the same in the high school and the 
seminary; we can profit from their experiences. 


If the projected enrollments for the next ten to twenty years are correct, 
and if we continue to gain our same percentage of the enrollment for the 
seminaries, we are soon going to be faced with a shortage of instructors in 
the seminaries. Though dioceses and religious communities recognize how 
essential it is to have instructors in the seminaries, yet it may mean that the 
class size and the class load will increase for the individual instructors. We 
all recognize that this only makes for poorer teaching. The diocesan and 
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religious high schools have already faced this problem and found the solution~ 
at least partially—in hiring lay teachers. It seems to me that this is the same 
solution that seminaries will have to use. At the seminary where I am located 
we are trying out this solution this year with the permission of the Mos 
Reverend Archbishop. In the past we have always had one layman for physical 
education; this year we hired two more for the social studies. These two 
men were former seminarians and, to date, we have found that they are 
interested and zealous in the teaching of their classes. They enjoy the same 
salary scale and privileges as the lay faculties in the diocesan high schools, 


At the college level, I believe that we miss an opportunity in drawing o 
the faculties of nearby Catholic colleges to supplement our clerical faculties, 
Many of these men are interested in teaching a few extra classes a week in 
order to supplement their incomes. In the seminary there are a number of 
courses that are taught for only three or six semester hours; e.g., sociology, 
economics, and education. What usually happens is that either the youngest 
man on the faculty or one with only a few hours of classes in his own field 
is caught with these classes. Usually such an instructor will lack both knowl 
edge and interest in the subject. And yet we could easily hire a layman, 
perhaps with a Ph.D. in the field, to come out to the seminary and teach this 
course. The student would then be assured of a course at the university level, 

What is said of instructors is also true certainly of librarians. With the en- 
phasis on libraries in both high school and college and with only a few qualified 
priests in these fields, it is becoming increasingly necessary to hire lay 
librarians. A number of seminaries have already done this. 


IV. RELATIONS WITH OTHER SCHOOLS 


Perhaps it is only in diocesan seminaries where the students are drawn 
from one or more large cities that it is possible to have relations with other 
schools. At the high school level in such a situation it is a good idea to have 
an arrangement with the Diocesan Superintendent of Schools that seminarians 
who leave in the course of the year will be accepted into the Catholic school 
system. With the crowding population today this is becoming a real problem. 
It is also a good idea to be familiar with the arrangements in these schools, 
to know the principals and some of the teachers, and to have an understanding 
of some of their problems. 


On the part of the seminary, I believe that it is an injustice to the diocesan 
school system and to the boy himself to drop him from the seminary for 
studies at some odd time during the year; e.g., just before Christmas. Aside 
from the question of some relatively grave disciplinary problem, the seminary 
should at least keep the boy until a normal break in the school year as at the 
semester. Since the boy has to go to another school, it is certainly presenting 
that school with an unnecessary problem to drop him at any time during the 
year. Of course at the college level there is no question of a boy entering 
another institution in the middle of the semester. Here, again, even if the 
student is failing in a number of classes and you know that he cannot make it, 
the charitable thing to do would be to tell him this and to offer to lighten 
his academic load somewhat if he wishes to remain until the end of the 
semester. By doing that, he may be able to salvage some semester hours of 
credit for the time he spent in the seminary. 


Today many of the students who withdraw from the seminary in college g0 
to outside colleges to continue their work. The seminary administrators should 
be familiar with the nearby Catholic colleges in order to give the student some 
guidance. Obviously he will not be able to tell the student what courses to 
take, but he will be able to tell him the person to see at the university, the 
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probable time it will take him to get his degree, the type of courses he should 
take if he wishes eventually to teach, and what courses from the seminary 
he will find acceptable to the university. 


V. CONCLUSION 


There are many other points that could be considered in such a paper as 
this; e.g., affiliation and use of college facilities outside the seminary, but time 
does not allow. I have tried to show above that we can get recognition for 
our schools by accreditation; that we can strengthen our schools by contacts 
with outside schools; and that we can aid drop-out seminarians by paralleling 
high school and college courses with outside schools providing we do not 
believe that such will harm our own programs. I pointed out, also, that in 
the future more instructors are going to be needed and that serious considera- 
tion should be given to hiring laymen at both the high school and college level. 


We are engaged in one of the most important works of the Church—the 
education of future priests. Whatever we can do to make their education 
better can only bring more credit to the Church. 





A UNIVERSITY ADMINISTRATOR LOOKS AT SEMINARY EDUCATION 
(Summary) 


REV. JEROME J. MARCHETTI, S.J., ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


When a university administrator looks at seminary education he, of course, 
has his own point of view. He is interested, basically, in whether the prosper. 
tive university student will fit into the academic environment of the university, 
The seminary educator, on the other hand, has other basic commitments, He 
has the responsibility to see that the seminarian receives an education for his 
life in society and for his life as a priest. In the priority of emphasis, the 
education of a person for the priesthood must receive primary concern. 


Seminaries are faced with an extremely complex task. The priest must 
exercise his ministry today in a changing, demanding climate. In an age of 
specialization, the priest is expected to be something of an authority in almost 
every area. Professional people consult him concerning their activity; he is 
expected to be architect, engineer, financier, and educator. There is a great 
danger that the seminary curriculum will be watered down in a vain effort to 
prepare the future priest for the varied tasks before him. 


It is not surprising, then, if in this multiplex task, primary concern is not 
given to preparing a seminarian for specialization within a given academic 
field. Perhaps, the very task of the seminary curriculum militates against 
preparing for future specialization. Languages may be taught with a view 
to their special utilization in the exercise of the ministry. Science may bh 
taught with special emphasis upon philosophical problems. From the viewpoint 
of the university administrator, such orientation is not ideal for specialization 
within an academic discipline. Perhaps it would be better for a cleric to come 
to his university training without a knowledge of the specific discipline he is 
to study than to have it colored with philosophical and theological preoccu- 
pations. 


Each discipline has its language, its formulas, its methodology. It has 
right to be respected for itself. The seminarian, the priest, must deliberately 
overcome the tendency to see philosophy and theology in quite different 
disciplines. We must not look upon our particular discipline as a point of 
departure for an apologetic for the faith. As teachers, our function is to 
point effectively to the truth within the framework of the discipline which we 
teach. To bring students to a deeper understanding of the disciplines which 
they study is to assist them in developing a habit of mind. 


The seminary cannot do everything. In an age which stresses quality, we 
must not spread ourselves too thin. 


It behooves us to ascertain what we can do and to these commitments we 
must seek excellence. The university will not condemn you if you do not 
produce physicists when you do not profess to do so. But they may well have 
reason for concern if your products are not aware of their academic strengths 
and weaknesses, if they have not developed a scholarly attitude towards the 
pursuit of truth. 
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COUNSELING IN THE MINOR SEMINARY PROGRAM 
(Summary) 


CHARLES A. CURRAN, PH.D., LOYOLA UNIVERSITY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Counseling is concerned with the ordinary personal and emotional problems 
of the seminary student. Its aim is to put the student in a state of guidance 
and learning readiness and to help him develop the inner stability and char- 
acter necessary to operate adequately as an integrated person. 


Counseling, then, has as its purpose the increase of both self-knowledge and 
self-reorganization. In counseling, as the person unfolds himself, the coun- 
selor’s responses help him to think through and to penetrate the causes behind 
the emotional conflict and confusion he experiences. These are the things 
which prevent him from making the right personal choices of the reasonable 
means available to him to carry out what he knows he should do. 


The counselor’s skill facilitates a survey and evaluation of the often minute 
details of a person’s life. From this there comes a gradual new awareness of 
better personal means to the goals to which education and guidance have 
directed him. At the same time the person is helped to gain the necessary 
self-control and self-command over his conflicting emotions and instincts. 
Having worked out these more reasonable personal means to his goals, he is 
able—with growing confidence, security, courage and balanced temperance— 
to put these new awarenesses into operation. 


This skill, then, aids a person’s understanding of his emotional confusion 
and personal life. It also furthers his reasonable ability to control his emotions 
and resistances. During the counseling process his reason gradually comes 
down and hinges on these disordered appetites and—almost as a gear in an 
automobile puts the automobile into motion—puts these appetites and basic 
urges into motion in the direction of the reasonable goals to which guidance 
and education direct him. By this counseling process, the insight it produces, 
and these “hinging” or “cardinal” virtues combined with personal guidance 
and adequate basic education, there is finally produced those reasonable opera- 
tional consistencies that go together to make a man of character and stable 
personality. 





OBJECTIVE TESTS AND THE MINOR SEMINARY 
(Summary) 


JOHN E. DOBBIN, EDUCATIONAL TESTING SERVICE, 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


I believe that the minor seminaries of the Catholic Church should join forces 
in a collective, cooperative system of testing for student guidance, student 
assessment, and curriculum evaluation. The minor seminaries just are not 
able, acting wholly as separate and independent educational units, to get from 
testing the benefits it has to offer. 


By working in complete independence of each other, with one or two heavily. 
loaded staff members trying to accomplish the institution’s testing work with 
their left hands, you seldom reach the point of stating completely the exact 
behaviors you want to test. Therefore, you miss the most essential character. 
istic of good testing—validity. Most of you are missing, I know, the greatest 
values of comparative interpretation of test scores. A third test value you ar 
missing because of your unorganized testing effort is the practical value of 
economy. 


I know that you can derive a great deal more benefit from your use of tests 
if you will do these seven things: 


1. Work together in the development of a joint statement of educational 
goals that are common to all of the minor seminaries. 


2. Jointly select or build tests that measure these important common 
objectives. 


. Pool your orders for the jointly-selected tests you will all use. 
. Trade test materials (re-usable test booklets) among yourselves. 
. Buy test-scoring services jointly as a group. 
. Pool your test score data so that you will have minor seminary norms. 
. Keep a joint testing committee constantly at work to direct, revise and 
improve your joint testing effort. 
These are some ways in which you might undertake the joint testing action 
I have so strongly recommended. 


1. As a department of the NCEA, you might appoint a joint committee 
for codification of goals. 


2. A joint committee on testing can be appointed and put to work. This 
joint committee on testing will be the real working group on the 
testing problem. They will start with the statement developed by the 
earlier committee, but it will be their task to organize a common 
testing program on this base and to keep it going. 
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THE USE OF THE BERNREUTER PERSONALITY INVENTORY IN A 
SEMINARY PROGRAM OF PERSONALITY APPRAISAL AND GUIDANCE 
(Summary) 


REV. EDWARD L. SCHEUERMAN, S.T.L., M.A., SACRED HEART 
SEMINARY, DETROIT, MICH. 


The evaluation of personality, and the study of certain measurable person- 
ality traits and their effect on a possible vocation, are areas of more than 
passing interest for the seminary faculty member as well as for the Diocesan 
and Religious Vocation Director. Within recent years, the use of standardized 
instruments of personality measurement and evaluation has become more 
widespread in both diocesan and religious seminaries. Individual seminaries 
and vocation directors have obtained the assistance of a professional psycholo- 
gist to aid in the appraisal of personality of candidates for the priesthood and 
religious life. Little, however, has been reported about the results of such 
work. 

It is my purpose to report on the results of a six-year program of per- 
sonality appraisal through the use of a standardized instrument of personality 
evaluation, the Personality Inventory of Robert G. Bernreuter. This is a well- 
known and widely used instrument selected for use in our seminary by our 
consulting psychologist. (Two other tests were also used but are not reported 
in this study.) 

In this study, forty-five seminarians who successfully completed their studies 
for the priesthood are compared with forty-five who dropped out of the 
seminary some time after taking the Personality Inventory. Both groups took 
the “test” while in their first year of philosophy. Without considering any 
other factors, the question that began this study was: Are there any signifi- 
cant differences in the scores of successful candidates as compared with those 
who dropped out of the seminary before ordination? If there were, determin- 
ing the nature of these differences may be helpful to the seminary faculty in 
guiding future seminarians and also in recruiting candidates. 


In our study, we found that there was a significant difference on the B2-S 
scale of the Personality Inventory. As a group, the successful candidates 
scored more favorably thus indicating greater self-sufficiency and less inclina- 
tion to ask for sympathy and encouragement. In addition, there was a con- 
sistent difference in three other scales of the Bernreuter, though not as 
pronounced as on the B2-S scale. Successful candidates gave evidence in their 
scores of greater emotional stability, more dominance in face-to-face situa- 
tions, and a better adjustment to their environment. Logically, one could not 
extend these differences to every individual in the two groups as compared 
with one another. The results, shown by statistical analysis, do indicate that 
our diocesan seminary the groups did differ. Other evidence also seems to 
support this conclusion. 





PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSESSMENT IN THE RELIGIOUS VOCATION 
(Summary) 


THOMAS N. McCARTHY, LA SALLE COLLEGE, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The psychologist at the present time has been making two contributions to 
assessment work with religious groups. The first is research to delineate the 
natural psychological factors which relate to the religious vocation. The study 
of the psychological characteristics of those attracted to the religious life and 
the evaluation of the influence of religious training on personality constitute 
two areas in which research has been done. 


The second contribution made by the psychologist is his clinical skill in the 
diagnosis of the behavior and motivation of the individual aspirant to religion. 
This contribution ordinarily is made through a psychological assessment pro- 
gram which some religious congregations now use on a regular basis and 
which many other congregations are considering as an entrance requirement. 


The first requirement for a psychological assessment program is to have 
a professionally trained and competent diagnostician who is acquainted with 
the needs and conditions peculiar to the congregation with which he is dealing, 


When inaugurating an assessment program several points need emphasis. 
Among these are: (1) the purposes and procedures of the assessment pro- 
gram; (2) the communication of the purposes to the congregation at large 
and to the aspirants; (3) provision for evaluating the program; and (4) recog- 
nition of the limitations of the program. 


Psychological assessment can contribute personal information to aid in both 
screening out those who are lacking in psychological qualifications and in 
identifying those who might profit from counseling or remedial work prior to 
or during religious training. On the other hand, it is important to note that 
the psychologist’s contribution is a partial one in that he does not deal with 
spiritual aspects of the vocation. 





COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 


At the closing general session of the department, the report of the Nominat- 

‘ ing Committee was presented by Brother E. Stanislaus, F.S.C., in the absence 

tions to MF of the chairman, Very Rev. Andrew C. Smith, S.J., and the proposed slate of 
eate the officers was elected by the department. The slate was as follows: 


pth President: Very Rev. Robert J. Slavin, O.P., Providence College, Provi- 
nstitute dence, R. I. 

Vice President: Dr. William H. Conley, Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
1 in the Wis. 
religion, Department Representative on the General Executive Board: 
ent pro- Very Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S.J., St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 
sis_and Class of 1955-59: 
irement. Rt. Rev. Msgr. William J. McDonald, The Catholic University of Amer- 
to have ica, Washington, D. C. 
ed. with Class of 1957-61: 
dealing, Sister M. Augustine, 0.S.F., Alverno College, Milwaukee, Wis. 
nphasis, Class of 1958-62: 
“~~ Rev. Bertrand J. Campbell, O.F.M., New York, N. Y. 
at large Rev. Gerald E. Dupont, S.S.E., St. Michael’s College, Winooski, Vt. 


) recog: Dr. Arthur M. Murphy, Saint Mary College, Xavier, Kan. 
Sister M. Patrick, O.P., Dominican College of San Rafael, San Rafael, 
in both Calif. 
and in 
prior to 
ote that 
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BY-LAWS OF THE COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT 


(Revised version unanimously adopted by the Department at the 
Annual Meeting, April 11, 1958) 


ARTICLE I—NAME 
SECTION 1. 


The name of this organization shall be “College and University Department’ 
of the National Catholic Educational Association, hereinafter referred to as 
the Department. 

SECTION 2. 


There shall be nothing in these By-laws inconsistent with the By-laws of the 
National Catholic Educational Association. 


ARTICLE II—PURPOSES 


The purposes of the Department shall be: 
(a) to stimulate continuing interest in Catholic higher education 


(b) to initiate and to prosecute the study of educational problems towari 
their solution from a Catholic point of view 


(c) to provide an open forum for the fruitful discussion of problems in 
higher education, whether common to all Catholic colleges and wi- 
versities or pertinent only to particular types or groups of such 
institutions. 


ARTICLE III—MEMBERSHIP 
SECTION 1. 
There shall be two types of members: 
(a) constituent 
(b) associate 
Constituent members shall be those Catholic colleges and universities which 
have applied for membership and have met and continue to meet the require 


ments as determined by the Committee on Membership and have been certified 
by the Secretary of the Committee on Membership as constituent members. 


Associate members shall be those Catholic colleges which have applied for 
membership, have not yet met all the requirements for constituent membership 
and have been certified by the Secretary of the Committee on Membership as 
associate members. 


SECTION 2. 


Only constituent members may vote in the national and regional meetings. 
Associate members and their representatives shall: 
(a) have the right of the floor at such meetings 


(b) receive from the Committee on Membership all requested advice ané 
assistance for solving their problems 


(c) receive all publications of the Association. 
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SECTION 3. 


All officers of the Department and of the regional units shall be in service 
at constituent member institutions or shall be educational supervisors or 
directors attached to teaching orders in charge of such institutions. 


SECTION 4. 
Constituent members shall be required: 

(a) to give evidence to the Committee on Membership upon demand that 
each is maintaining the educational standards fixed by that Committee 

(b) to return within the time limits prescribed the quinquennial question- 
naire of the Committee on Membership 

(c) to pay the established annual fee to the Executive Secretary of the 
Association, 


When it is evident that a constituent member is failing to meet the stand- 
ards prescribed, the Secretary and the Committee on Membership shall warn 
such member of the possible loss of membership. If after such warning the 
member fails to maintain the standards, the Secretary of the Committee on 
Membership shall submit a full report to the Executive Committee. The 
Executive Committee may offer to the Department a resolution to exclude said 
constituent from membership. 


SECTION 5. 
A college or university may become an associate member by: 


(a) application to the Secretary of the Committee on Membership 


(b) satisfactory response to the questionnaire of the Committee on 
Membership 


(c) payment of the established annual fee 


(d) certification of associate membership by the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Membership through the Executive Committee to the 
Department. 


SECTION 6. 


An associate member may be proposed for constituent membership by the 
Committee on Membership on the basis of the approved procedure and be 
voted into constituent membership by the Department. 


A senior college to be eligible for constituent membership shall have been 
existence for at least four years and shall have graduated at least one class. 


A junior college to be eligible for constituent membership shall have been 
existence at least two years and shall have graduated at least one class. 


SECTION 7. 


A list of member colleges and universities shall be published annually by 
the Department Secretary in the Bulletin of the National Catholic Educational 
Association, or in the College Newsletter, with annotations indicating the 
tational, regional, and state institutional memberships or approvals, together 
with the names of the president and the liberal arts college dean of each 
college and university, and the correct full postal address. 
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ARTICLE IV—OFFICERS 
SECTION 1. 


There shall be a President, a Vice President, and a Secretary of the Depart. 
ment. These officers shall be elected at the annual meeting of the Departmen 
by a majority vote of constituent members present and voting. 


All officers shall hold office from the adjournment of the meeting at which 
they are elected until the adjournment of the meeting at which their successors 
are elected. 

SECTION 2. 


The President shall hold office for one year and may be re-elected once t 
succeed himself. 


He shall be responsible for all activities of the Department and shall enjoy 
all the necessary powers to manager the affairs of the Department. 
SECTION 3. 


The Vice President shall hold office for one year and may be re-elected to 
succeed himself once. 


He shall: 

(a) act as assistant to the President 

(b) serve in the absence of the President 

(c) succeed to the office of President should it become vacant. 
One thus succeeding to office shall be eligible to two full terms. 


SECTION 4. 


The Secretary shall hold office for a term of four years and may bh 
re-elected once to succeed himself. 


Should a Secretary’s second term expire in a year in which a President is 
quitting office, the Secretary’s tenure shall automatically be extended for one 
additional year only. 


The Secretary shall: 


(a) be the custodian of the integrity of the By-laws and shall call atter- 
tion to any violations thereof as they are discovered 


(b) be the keeper of the records of the Department 


(c) record and circulate the minutes of the meetings of the Executive 
Committee 


(d) conduct all necessary correspondence 


(e) prepare and publish the list of members as specified in Article Ill, 
Section 7 


(f) keep a record of attendance at meetings 
(g) provide for registration at the annual meeting 
(h) prepare a list of members present at the annual meeting 


(i) preside temporarily in the absence of both the President and the 
Vice President 


(j) submit annually to the Executive Committee the budget of th 
Department, which after approval shall then be presented by the 
— to the Executive Secretary cf the Association for fin 
action. 
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ARTICLE V—REPRESENTATIVES TO THE 
bo Tides GENERAL EXECUTIVE BOARD 


epartment In conformity with the Constitution of the Association, the Department shall 
elect two representatives for service on the general Executive Board. 


y at which These representatives shall hold office for four years and may be re-elected 
Successors HF once to succeed themselves. 


ARTICLE VI—COMMITTEES 


SECTION 1. 
There shall be an Executive Committee composed of the following personnel: 
A, Ex-officio Members: 


(a) the President, the Vice President, the Secretary, the immediate past 
President, the Vice President General elected from the Department by 
the Association 


(b) the two Representatives elected to membership on the general Execu- 
tive Board 


(c) the Secretary of the Committee on Membership 
(d) the Secretary of the Committee on Graduate Study 
(e) the Editor of the College Newsletter. 


B. Members at Large: 
There shall be four classes of four members each elected from the general 
body, one class to be elected each year at the annual meeting for a term 
of four years, who may be re-elected once to succeed themselves. 

C. Regional Members: 
The Chairman of each of the regional units and a representative elected 
or appointed by each regional unit shall serve on this Committee. 


Should the Chairman or the elected representative of a regional unit 
all atten already holding voting membership in the Executive Committee under 
another title, such regional unit shall be regarded as sufficiently repre- 
sented in the Executive Committee, and no additional representative shall 


be permitted. 
Executive ; 
D. Non-voting Members: 


Past officers not included in the preceding categories. 
rticle Ill, Duties : 
The Executive Committee shall: 
(a) assist the President in planning the activities of the Department 
(b) prepare the program for the annual meeting 


(c) select or approve personnel for the duties indicated in other sections 
of this article 


(d) pass on major issues and reports before these are presented to the 
Department for final action. 


SECTION 2. 


There shall be a Committee on Membership composed of six members. The 
ecretary of this Committee shall be elected by the Executive Committee of 


§ 
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(a) 
(b) 


(d) 
(e) 
(f) 


school. 


the Department for a term of four years, and he may be re-elected once ty 
succeed himself. 

The Secretary of this Committee shall present to the Executive Committee 
for confirmation a panel of five members, one from each of the regional units 
other than his own, who, with himself, shall constitute the Committee on 
Membership. 


This Committee shall: 
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receive and act upon applications from institutions seeking member. 
ship in the Department 


set up procedures for determining memberships 


(c) fix requirements for such memberships and shall execute them accori- 


ing to its grant of power as printed in NCEA Bulletin, Vol. XXXvV, 
number 1, 1938, page 144. The duties there indicated are the 
following: 


(1) to formulate general standards on the philosophical backgrounds 


(primarily the sources of their learning) of all teachers in thei 


member colleges and universities 


(2) to formulate special standards and appropriate questionnaire 
reports for minimum offerings in philosophy and religion and 
teacher preparation for same, for application to constituent and 
associate members; standards and reports to include Catholic 
representation in the library, measured by the tools prepared or 
approved by the Library Committee of the Department 

(3) to formulate standards for backgrounds of teachers, library 
facilities in works by Catholic authors, measured by the tools 
prepared or approved by the Library Committee of the Depart- 
ment, and class manuals in subjects having more immediate 
philosophical implications, such as the social sciences and bio- 
logical science 

(4) to carry on continuing studies in a clearer definition of these 
standards and a more effective implementing of the technique of 
their application. 


report annually to the Executive Committee for approval of the 
Committee’s recommendations 


submit the approved report of this Committee to the Department for 
final action 


submit annually to the Executive Committee the budget of the Com- 
mittee on Membership, which after approval shall then be presented 
by the President to the Executive Secretary of the Association for 
final action. 


SECTION 3. 


There shall be a Committee on Graduate Study composed of seven members 
The Secretary of this Committee shall be elected by the Executive Committe 
of the Department for a term of four years, and he may be re-elected once 
to succeed himself, 


The Secretary of this Committee shall present annually to the Executive 
Committee for confirmation a panel of six members chosen from graduate 
school faculties, who with himself shall constitute the Committee on Graduate 
Study. No two members of this Committee shall be from any one graduate 
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d once tp This Committee shall: 

(a) deal with matters of special interest to graduate schools 
ommittee (b) arrange the program for its allotment of time at the annual meeting 
ae (c) report annually to the Executive Committee 


(d) submit the approved report of this Committee to the Department for 
final action. 


member- SECTION 4. 

The official organ of the Department shall be the College Newsletter. Its 
editor shall be elected annually by the Executive Committee. He shall be 
m accord. § assisted by an Editorial Board of three members, proposed by the Editor and 
1. XXXv, {confirmed by the Executive Committee. The Editor and the members of the 

are the Editorial Board together shall function as a Committee on the College 
Newsletter. 
ekgrounds§ The Editor shall have complete editorial responsibility for all copy appear- 
rs in the ing in the College Newsletter, subject to the approval of at least two members 
of the Editorial Board. 


stionnairef}’ He shall submit annually to the Executive Committee the budget of the 
igion and} College Newsletter for the following year. The President shall then present 
oo. the budget to the Executive Secretary of the Association for final action. 

+ Uatnoiic 
epared or | SECTION 5. 

Any member of an elective committee of the Department who absents him- 
3, library } self from four consecutive regularly scheduled meetings of the committee shall 
the tools | be automatically dropped from membership, and a vacancy shall be declared. 


e _— An elected member of a committee may not be represented by an alternate. 
mmedia 


and bio- § SECTION 6. 

At the first session of the annual meeting the President shall appoint a 

of these § Nominating Committee of six members, one from each of the six regional 

hnique of § units, of whom he shall designate one as Chairman. This Committee shall 
select nominees for the elective offices and shall report to the Department at 

al of the @ the annual meeting. Only representatives of institutions holding constituent 
membership may be appointed to this Committee. 





tment for B ssoron 7. 


thie Cie Within ninety days after the annual meeting the President shall appoint a 

presented Finance Committee consisting of three members from the personnel of the 

ation fe Executive Committee. The Finance Committee shall approve all budgets and 
audit all expenditures of the Department. 


SECTION 8. 


members Nothing in this article shall be construed as preventing the appointment of 
‘ommittee “ditional standing or special committees deemed necessary for the work of 
cted once the Department. 


Executive ARTICLE VII—MEETINGS 


graduate SECTION 1. 


Graduate The Department shall hold its annual meeting at the time and place selected 
graduate § for the annual meetings of the Association. 
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SECTION 2. 


Each year there shall be four regularly scheduled meetings of the Executive 
Committee, to be called by the President. These shall be: 


(a) one in the autumn, chiefly to initiate work on preparation of the 
program for the annual meeting 


(b) one in the winter to complete this work and to care for business which 
has arisen since the last annual meeting 


(c) one during the course of the annual meeting 
(d) one immediately following the close of the annual meeting, 
The President shall call the Executive Committee into session at such other 
times as he may deem necessary. 
SECTION 3. 


The rules contained in Robert’s Rules of Order (Revised) shall govern the 
meetings in all cases to which they are applicable, and in which they are not 
inconsistent with the By-laws of the Department. 


ARTICLE VIII—SECTIONS 


On the recommendation of the Executive Committee and by approval of the 
Department, sections may be organized for groups having special interests so 
that they may hold sectional meetings. 


ARTICLE IX—REGIONAL UNITS 
SECTION 1. 


Within the Department there shall be six regional units having membership 
composed of the Catholic colleges and universities in the following territorial 
divisions: 

(a) An Eastern Unit, comprising the District of Columbia and the States 
of Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania 

(b) A Midwest Unit, comprising the States of Arkansas, Colorado, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyoming 

(c) A New England Unit, comprising the States of Connecticut, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island and Vermont 


(d) A Northwestern Unit, comprising the States of Idaho, Montana, 
Oregon and Washington 


(e) A Southern Unit, comprising the States of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas and Virginia 


(f) A Southwestern Unit, comprising the States of Arizona, California, 
Nevada and Utah. 


SECTION 2. 


It is understood that an institution preferring to belong to a different 
regional unit because of greater convenience is at liberty so to act, provided 
that membership be held in one unit only. 
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SECTION 3. 
Each regional unit shall hold at least one annual meeting at a time that 
shall not conflict with the annual meeting of the Department. 


SECTION 4. 

Each regional unit shall elect a Chairman and provide for a representative 
(by election or appointment) to serve with the Chairman of the unit on the 
Executive Committee of the Department. Officers so chosen shall be selected 
from institutions holding constituent membership. They shall assume their 
duties at the meeting of the Executive Committee immediately following their 
election. 


SECTION 5. 
The names of officers so chosen shall be certified by the retiring or re-elected 
Chairman of the unit to the Secretary of the Department within two weeks. 


SECTION 6. 
Each regional unit shall: 
(a) elect its own officers 
(b) regulate its own affairs 


(c) provide for such additional officers and for such committees as it may 
deem necessary. 


There shall, however, be nothing in its regulations inconsistent with these 
By-laws. 


ARTICLE X—RIGHT TO VOTE 


Degree-granting institutions holding constituent membership shall have one 
vote each, and junior colleges holding constituent membership shall have one- 
half vote each, to be cast by the President of the institution or his official 
representative. 


ARTICLE XI—AMENDMENTS 


These By-laws may be amended at any annual meeting of the Department 
by a majority vote of the institutions present and voting, provided that notice 
of the proposed amendment has been sent to the member institutions at least 
one month in advance of the meeting. An amendment not thus proposed in 
advance may be adopted by a two-thirds vote of the members present and 
voting. 





REPORTS 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ACCREDITATION 
AND RELATED TOPICS 


The 1958 report of the Committee on Accreditation and Related Topics is 
very brief. Little of significance happened in the areas in which our con- 
mittee is responsible for reporting on to you. There has been a good bit of 
activity in some regional accrediting associations. Since our interest is in 
problems and activities on the national level, however, such regional activities 
did not concern our report, 


The controversy over the National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher 
Education which has occupied the major portion of our reports in the past 
several years, and which we indicated last year had been resolved, continues 
to remain resolved. At present, from twelve to fifteen Catholic institutions of 
higher learning have been accredited by NCATE. Another college is up for 
accreditation this year and five or six more have applied and will be evaluated 
next year. 

Because of problems in the area of teacher certification affecting our insti- 
tutions, most of which now prepare teachers, the committee will make a study 
of various patterns of cooperation in administering teacher education and 


certification requirements as they exist in various states. We hope our findings 
will be helpful in promoting greater participation of our colleges and univer- 
sities in the formulation of policies affecting teacher education programs and 
state teacher certification requirements. 


Respectfully submitted, 
COMMITTEE ON ACCREDITATION AND RELATED TOPICS 


PIUS BARTH, O.F.M. 

SISTER CATHARINE MARIE, S.C. 
WILLIAM H. CONLEY 

BERNARD J. KOHLBRENNER 

A. A. LEMIEUX, S.J. 

TIMOTHY O’KEEFE 

PAUL C. REINERT, S.J. 

SISTER M. AUGUSTINE, 0.S.F., Chairman 
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REMEMBRANCE OF REV. FRANCIS L. MEADE, C.M. 


(Read to the membership of the College and University Department by Sister 
M. Madeleva, C.S.C., President, St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind.) 


Father Francis Meade had expected to be with us at this meeting. Notice 
of his inability to attend came to us on February thirteenth directly from his 
community, indirectly from God. 


For twenty-five years Father Meade has served the College and University 
Department of the National Catholic Educational Association as secretary, 
vice president, president, and beyond these on numerous committee assign- 
ments, As his associates, we have shared his kindly direction, have responded 
to his experience, relied on his stability, loved his unobstrusive wisdom and 
loyalty. Happily, our friendship is not bound by the limits of mortality. 


With his family, his alumni, his religious community, we know that for him 
life is changed, not taken away. As fellow-teachers and friends we attend him 
from this side of eternity with the charity of our prayers and the loyalties 
of our love. 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FACULTY WELFARE 


The present Committee on Faculty Welfare of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, College and University Department, was appointed by the 
department President, Paul C. Reinert, S.J., in the month of February, 1958. 
Its membership consists of Reverend Paul E. Beichner, C.S.C., Dean, Graduate 
School, the University of Notre Dame; Reverend E. J. Drummond, S.J., Aca. 
demic Vice President, Marquette University, Milwaukee; Sister Mary John 
Francis, S.S.N.D., President, Mount Mary College, Milwaukee; Dr. Martin J, 
Lowery, Chairman of the Department of History, DePaul University, Chicago, 


After private study of certain problems of faculty welfare, the committee 
met on March 4, 1958. This is a report of two problems of faculty welfare to 
which the committee gave serious consideration. 


The first problem concerns the possibility of a tuition exchange program. 
In this area, the committee had the benefit of the careful studies of the Mid- 
west Committee on Faculty Welfare of the National Catholic Educational 
Association. Dr. Lowery, a member of the national Committee on Faculty 
Welfare, is the chairman of the Midwest group. Specific questions concerning 
this problem could well be referred to Dr. Lowery of DePaul University in 
Chicago. 

It is the mind of our committee that the problems involved in a tuition 
exchange program make it unfeasible as a general program to be suggested 
to the colleges and universities of the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion. In addition, the opinion of Dean Robert R. Brooks, Executive Director 
of Tuition Exchange, was considered a forceful influence in the committee’s 
conclusion that this program, as an over-all suggestion, could not be recom- 
mended at this time. 


It is the opinion of Dean Brooks that, as enrollment increases in colleges 
and universities, even the existing tuition exchange programs will suffer 
modification, possibly to the point of extinction. This general opinion of our 
committee allows for the feasibility of a few area schools reaching some 
mutual agreement which would prove beneficial to the faculties of the schools 
involved. 


The second faculty problem to be reported on by our committee concerns 
faculty orientation programs. In discussing this problem, our committee had 
the benefit of a sample study made of thirty-five colleges and universities. 
This study revealed a wide diversity in the approach to the faculty orientation 
problem. It is the opinion of our committee that the following points are 
applicable to all colleges and universities, whatever size, and may be applied 
with modifications to suit the individual circumstance: 


1. The purpose of faculty orientation programs is to achieve quick articu- 
lation of faculty members within a certain college or university. 
Ultimately, these programs intend the better promotion of the ends of 
the university. Considered as a means, these programs propose to 
improve the university or college communication with all but princi- 
pally with new faculty members. 


. The first communication for new faculty members should be a descrip- 
tion of the organization of the university or college. This should enable 
the faculty member to understand how he can channel his various 
suggestions, requests, proposals, or problems. 
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. The new faculty members should receive a written statement on the 
school’s policy concerning rank, tenure, contractual salary policy, aca- 
demic responsibility, pension, retirement, and insurance programs. 

. The communication of the day-to-day business which concerns faculty 
members should be the responsibility of deans and/or department 

¢ Educa- chairmen. 


hg . The faculty manual or handbook is a greater or lesser necessity 
Graduate depending upon the size of the university or college. In any case, it 
Ly. Ae should avoid too great detail since an expression of detail will quickly 
tate J outdate the manual or handbook. 

ry John 

fartin J, In the course of the coming year, the Committee on Faculty Welfare will 


Chicago, study one or more problems and report to the annual meeting. The following 
ymmittee have been considered as worthy agenda: 


elfare to 1. Faculty participation in university policy through a faculty senate or 
council 
ae 2. The total fringe benefit problem 
er 3. Salary scales 
Faculty . College and university cooperation as, for example, by the exchange of 
neernin faculty members and the cooperative use of present facilities 
Thing 
rsity in . Principles of faculty promotion and the evaluation of faculty loads 
id . Policy on research 

Press . Faculty evaluation 
Associa- . Aiding the faculty to understand better the ends of the college or the 
Director university and to increase their sense of personal and corporate 
mittee’s prestige regarding the school 

» recom- . Faculty participation in the non-academic activities of the university 

or college. 
— The Committee would appreciate receiving suggestions from you on what 
aa faculty problem or problems you consider should have priority. Your com- 
: oe munication should be addressed to me at Loyola University in Chicago. 
schools Respectfully submitted, 
PAUL E. BEICHNER, C.S.C. 

oncerns E. J. DRUMMOND, S.J. 

tee had SISTER M. JOHN FRANCIS, S.S.N.D. 

ersities. MARTIN J. LOWERY 

— JEREMIAH J. O’CALLAGHAN, S.J., Chairman 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDY 


This report covers the activities of the Committee on Graduate Study since 
the last annual meeting of the NCEA in Milwaukee. 


The committee held its regular fall meeting at Xavier University, Cincinnati, 
on Saturday, December 7, 1957. Twenty-two Deans and Directors of Graduate 
Programs were in attendance. 


Father John M. Daley, S.J., of Georgetown, presented a verbal report on 
proposed Federal Aid for Graduate Education. The Deans thought that official 
notice should be taken of these proposals. Resolutions were, therefore, pre- 
pared and the chairman was instructed to send copies to appropriate agencies 
and officials. The resolutions were: 


1. The Graduate Deans of the National Catholic Educational Association 
have learned with pleasure that the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare is planning legislation aimed at aiding graduate education 
in the United States. 


. The Graduate Deans of the National Catholic Educational Association 
earnestly urge that the following principles be observed in any federal 
legislation for support of graduate education in the United States: 

a. Freedom of choice of the individual with regard to the institution 
he wishes to attend should be preserved. 

b. Public and private institutions should be recognized on an equal 
basis. 

c. The administrative integrity and freedom of the institution to 
conduct its own academic affairs according to its own policies should 
be preserved. 


The resolutions, besides being submitted to Right Reverend Monsignor 
Frederick G. Hochwalt and released to the press, were sent in personal letters 
to Doctor Marion B. Folsom, Secretary, Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare; Doctor Lawrenee G. Derthick, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation; Doctor Kerry Smith of the Division of Higher Education of the NEA 
and to Doctor Arthur Adams of the American Council on Education. 


The committee has continued to sponsor the distribution to Catholic institu- 
tions of lists of those graduating from Catholic graduate schools who wish 
to follow academic careers. This year’s list, released March 7, 1958, contained 
217 names from 22 institutions. The committee would be interested in learning 
from Deans, Presidents and Superintendents whether this annual listing is of 
service and whether there are any ways in which it could be made more useful. 


The committee has also been collecting materials towards a revision of the 
brochure listing the offerings of Catholic graduate schools. 


The committee for 1957-1958, in addition to the chairman, consisted of: 
Dean George Rock, The Catholic University; Reverend J. Gerald Walsh, 
C.S.Sp., Duquesne University; Reverend Paul FitzGerald, S.J., Boston College; 
Dean John O. Riedl, Marquette University; Reverend Joseph E. Hogan, C.M., 
Saint John’s University; Reverend Paul Beichner, C.S.C., Notre Dame 
University. 

Respectfully submitted, 


R. J. HENLE, S.J. 
Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP 


During the fiscal year 1957-58 membership in the College and University 
Department was as follows—Constituent members: senior colleges and univer- 
sities, 191; junior colleges, 18; Associate members: senior colleges, 17; junior 
colleges, 21. 

One senior college was visited as part of the procedure for admission as a 
constituent member. By action of the Executive Committee, Marymount Col- 
lege, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York, Mother du Sacre Coeur, R.S.H.M., 
President, has been admitted as a constituent member. 


Three institutions have been admitted as associate members: 


Mount St. Mary College 
Newburgh, New York 
Regina Coeli College 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
University of Dallas 
Dallas, Texas 


Six institutions have made inquiries about membership. No action has been 
taken on them, however, since the questionnaires have not yet been returned. 


Respectfully submitted, 


EDWARD J. KAMMER, C.M. 
Secretary 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NURSING EDUCATION 


Through the generous hospitality of Sister M. Josetta, Executive Vice 
President of Saint Xavier College, Chicago, the Committee on Nursing Educa- 
tion was able to hold a day-long meeting in conjunction with the meeting of 
the National League of Nursing on Tuesday, February 18, 1958. The meeting 
opened at 10:30 a.m. and adjourned at 4:15 p.m. 


The committee followed an agenda which had been prepared by the chairman 
from suggestions received through correspondence with individual members. 
Although the agenda gave some order to the meeting the discussion was full 
and free. 


The items most seriously discussed were: 


1. The Non-degree Student in the Senior College and University 


Since the diploma programs within colleges and universities are few 
and are growing fewer by the day, the committee felt that this par- 
ticular program needed little or no discussion. The growing and quite 
firmly established relationship between the colleges and universities 
and the diploma program is the course purchase arrangement. The 
problems of this arrangement as it affects the individual colleges were 
discussed. It would seem that colleges and universities which have 
extensive adult education programs are better able to absorb and 
administer course purchase arrangements than the smaller colleges 


whose enrollments are radically affected by the addition of twenty-five 
to fifty students. 


. The Associate in Arts Program 


The major difficulty facing the Catholic educators in regard to the 
Associate in Arts program is that so few junior or community colleges 
are conducted under Catholic auspices. Although sixteen institutions 
are about to inaugurate a two-year nursing program, the Associate in 
Arts program is still too new and too experimental to judge at the 
present time. 


The committee favors the development of basic two-year programs 
followed by a paid internship of six months or more and cited the 
programs now in operation at Saint Mary’s Hospital, Troy, New York, 
Mercy School of Nursing, Grand Rapids, Michigan, and Saint Luke’s 
Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago, Illinois, as examples of what is being 
done in developing good programs. 


The question was raised as to whether, since there are so few junior 
colleges under Catholic auspices, Catholic senior colleges and univer- 
sities could or should sponsor Associate in Arts programs in the field 
of nursing. This question was not fully explored. 


. The Supplementary Programs 


One of the most serious problems confronting nursing education is 
the emergence of many supplementary programs particularly those 
which comprise little more than the addition of a year or so of college 
to the three-year diploma program. The committee feels that the 
curriculum for the supplementary program should be as well-con 
structed as that for the baccalaureate program in nursing. The objec- 
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tive of the supplementary program should be the same as that of the 
four-year basic degree program and the major should be in nursing 
only, preparing the graduate for a first-level nursing position. Work 
leading to a degree in Nursing Education should be given only on the 
Master’s level. In both the baccalaureate program and the supple- 
mentary program, theory and experience in public health should be 
included. There was considerable discussion of ways and means to 
surmount the difficulties in incorporating public health in the collegiate 
program. At present, the lack of facilities and adequate personnel in 
most state and county public health offices makes it almost impossible 
for the college to include a unit in public health in the undergraduate 
curriculum. 


. Financing the Basic Degree Program 


The method of financing the basic degree program within the col- 
leges and universities needs to be explored. The committee unani- 
mously agreed that the nursing student should pay the full tuition, 
board and room. She should be allowed to do appropriate work either 
inside or outside the hospital under the same regulations as other 
students. However, if she should work in the hospital care should be 
taken that she has adequate clinical experience in the work assigned 
to her. 


. Regional Conferences 


One of the major items on the agenda was the advisability of holding 

a conference or series of conferences on Catholic collegiate education 

for nursing. At the conclusion of the discussion, Sister Josetta 

described a recent conference held at Saint Xavier College in which the 
subject of discussion was introduced by a keynote speech and then 
discussed by a panel. Discussion was later thrown open to the audience 
and conducted informally. Sister Josetta felt that this type of con- 
ference was most fruitful, a particularly good method of weighing the 
pros and cons of a given subject and of conveying the information. 

Sister Josetta suggested that if an audience had been present at the 

day-long discussion of the Committee on Nursing Education it would 

have gained much benefit. The Committee, therefore, after discussion 
proposed the following plan: 

1. To hold three regional conferences jointly sponsored by the National 
Catholic Educational Association and the Catholic Conference of 
Schools of Nursing sometime in the latter part of October or early 
November. The three regions would be: (1) the Northeast and 
Middle states; (2) the Midwest and South; and (8) the North 
Pacific and California. 

. To invite to the conference major superiors and the personnel of 
the colleges and universities engaged in administering nursing edu- 
cation (presidents, deans, nursing education directors and/or deans, 
and faculty members). 

3. It was suggested that the conference be financed by asking a regis- 
tration fee from each participant. 

4, The program’s outline would be as follows: 

a. A special keynote speech of twenty minutes or so on the struc- 
ture of the college program. 
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b. A panel group comprising the following type of persons: 4 
liberal arts dean, an administrator of a collegiate nursing pn. 
gram, a dean of a graduate nursing program, a liberal arts 
president, and a representative of the CCSN. 


It was suggested that this panel in so far as possible be made up of the 
members of the Committee on Nursing Education and that the panel members 
have a previously arranged assignment of topics so that all will be adequately 
and clearly covered. 


At the close of the panel discussion the audience should be divided into 
discussion groups either in a buzz session fashion or in organized groups, 
After lunch the panel and the audience should reassemble and any questions 
arising from the groups should be addressed to the panel members. It was 
thought, too, that it might be well to set aside a time at the close of the 
meeting at which the participants would have the opportunity of private 
consultation with appropriate panel members. 


Publicity for the conference should be initiated by a letter to the major 
superiors announcing what the conference was about and why it should be 
held. The publicity also could be given through the College and University 
Bulletin and the publications of the CCSN and the Sister Formation Bulletin, 

The committee agreed to seek the approval of both the National Catholic 


Educational Association and the Catholic Conference of Schools of Nursing 
and then to proceed to further planning of the conference. 


Respectfully submitted, 
SISTER M. EMMANUEL, 0.S.F. 


Chairman 
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SISTER FORMATION SECTION 


The annual closed meeting of the Sister Formation Section was held at 
3:00 p.m. on April 9. Attendance, as in previous years, was limited to three 
delegates named by the major superiors of each member community of the 
Sister Formation Conferences. 

Mother Mary Philothea, F.C.S.P., National Chairman of the Sister Formation 
Conferences, presided at this session, the first since Sister Formation achieved 
section status in the department and elected sectional officers. After some 


i preliminary announcements and a welcome to the higher superiors present 


from all NCEA regions, Mother Philothea explained that the Conference was 
again returning to a theme opened up in 1956 when two national studies, one 
on the attitude of high school and college girls toward religious vocation, 
conducted by Sister Judith, F.C.S.P., and another on the inservice needs of 
teaching sisters, directed by Sister Elizabeth Ann, I.H.M., pointed to the 
problem of “time” as being acutely in need of a solution. Since the 1956 con- 
vention, Sister Elizabeth Ann extended her study. The results are published 
inthe third volume of Sister Formation Proceedings, Planning for the Forma- 
tion of Sisters, just issued by Fordham Press. The chairman observed further 
that the problem of how to provide more time for the teaching sister was a 
complicated one, requiring certain attitudes and actions from major superiors, 
school superintendents, pastors, directresses of schools, local superiors, and 
the teachers themselves, and each within a certain sphere of competency. The 
Conference had, therefore, invited a representative of each of these offices to 
discuss the question of time from a special point of view. Papers were 
accordingly read by Rev. Mother Mary Consolatrice, B.V.M., Superior General 
of the Sisters of Charity of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Dubuque, Iowa; Rev. 
James T. Curtin, Superintendent of High Schools, Archdiocese of St. Louis, 
Missouri; Rev. Thomas M. Cemon, Pastor, St. Michael School, Houston, Texas; 
Sister Elizabeth Ann, I.H.M., Director of Schools, Immaculate Heart Sisters, 
los Angeles, California; Sister Elizabeth Clare, C.S.C., Principal, Blessed 
Sacrament School, Alexandria, Virginia; and Sister Anne, S.N.D., Teacher, 
Holy Spirit School, Washington, D. C. 


Audience discussion followed the papers, whose complete text will be sepa- 
rately published by the Sister Formation Conferences. 
Respectfully submitted, 


SISTER MARY EMIL, I.H.M. 
Executive Secretary 








ADDRESSES 


DIFFERENTIATED PROGRAMS IN CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


REV. WALTER J. ONG, S.J., ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF 
ENGLISH, ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The subject of differentiated educational programs has already become 
commonplace, even in the daily press. In the press it became commonplace 
after the launching of the first Sputnik, when great masses of citizens of our 
United States suddenly awoke to the fact that we were not necessarily the 
most technologically proficient people in the world. Technological proficiency 
demanded a special sort of training, and others were getting and purveying 
this special training more intensively than we were. Almost immediately whole 
galaxies of educational Sputniks were launched by the daily press in the 
highly ionized atmosphere of public opinion. Most of them beeped about the 
need for differentiated educational programs, often from elementary school 
through college. 


However, interest in differentiated programs was new only in the popular 
press. Long before, it had been established in many higher educational circles 
where it was steadily growing. The Sputnik scare took the particular tum 
it did, diverting attention to differentiated educational programs, largely 
because there were not a few persons who had been interested in and engaged 
in such programs and who could be articulate about them. 


In 1922 Swarthmore College inaugurated its honors program and got it 
under way, and in 1941 an entire book, An Adventure in Education: Swarth- 
more College Under Frank Aydelotte, by the Swarthmore faculty, was pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company in New York to explain in detail the 
program as it had operated to that time. Swarthmore was far from being 
alone. Independent study programs, geared to the individual abilities of certain 
types of students, were started and carried on with varying degrees of success 
by more than seventy-five institutions of higher learning in the United States 
between 1920 and 1930. Indeed, many such programs antedate this decade, 
some of them considerably. The Benedictine St. Vincent College at Latrobe, 
Pennsylvania, had some sort of required program of independent study from 
1870 to 1948.2 The minutes of a University of Illinois faculty meeting of 
March 31, 1879, state that the baccalaureate degree would include “one year 
of study under the direction of the faculty” in addition to a “thesis in all 
cases.” Reed College has had a program of independent study since its 
founding in 1911.‘ Many other instances could be cited. 


The ambition of American education to provide some schooling for all has 
in some ways run wild and generated the notion of college and university 
education for all. It never did generate this notion in the mind of all edu- 


1 Robert H. Bonthius, F. James Davis, and J. Garber Drushal, in collaboration with Frances 
V. Guille and Warren P. Spencer, The Independent Study Program in the United States: A 
ahd a. Undergraduate Instructional Method (New York: Cvulumbia University Press, 

» Pp. 12 ff. 

2 Ibid., p. 12. 

3 Ibid 


‘ Ibid., p. 138. 
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eators, however. Many educators have always been sensitive to the difficulties 
in the leveling momentum developed by American education and have wanted 
to break the “academic lock-step” which forces students to move ahead in 
groups according to a predetermined schedule. Although it has been the 
| fashion since the Sputnik scare to concentrate on the disadvantages of the 
ON sademic lock-step for the superior student, who is indeed perhaps penalized 
the most by such an arrangement, the bloc system of instruction has acknowl- 
edged disadvantages for all. The poor student is left behind, the ordinary 
IF student is cowed by the presence of the superior student who without any 
discernible effort understands better than he the matter which he masters 
oly with a supreme effort, and the superior student is trained in enforced 
laziness, with an inevitably eroding effect on his character. Moreover, educa- 
7 become tinal programs are designed for the hypothetical “average” student, who 
monplace simply does not exist except as an abstraction. 


ns of our Concomitantly, curious mentalities develop on the part of educators. The 
arily the § assistant dean in a liberal arts college within a state university will devote 
roficiency § nine-tenths of his time to counseling students with academic difficulties, and 
urveying ™ when such administrators are asked what time is given to counseling superior 
ly whole § students, they have been known to respond that superior students normally 
s in the @ have no difficulties and hence need no counseling.’ In this system, the student 
bout the @ least amenable to academic training is the one whose study program and 
y school § academic performance is given most attention. The one who stands to profit 
most by academic training is left to shift for himself. This is hardly making 
the most of the educational potentialities of our manpower, and it is little 


= wonder that for some time a great many educators have been aware of the 
lar turn difficulties here. The spaceship age has made this awareness more widespread 
largely and promises to bring more concerted action on the scale needed to make the 
engaged vision of many educators nationally effective. I shall presume here that all 


of those present are aware of the difficulties in the system at present prevalent 
7‘ and that they are at least interested in discussing differentiated programs as 
, noe . possibilities. 
ye If the leveling tendency of American education has been the chief factor 
ail the mitigating against the development of differentiated educational programs in 
a being our country generally, what can be said about special difficulties which may 
pci: attend such programs in Catholic education? Despite a strong tendency of 
oneee Catholic education to mimic other American educational patterns due to the 
States drive among Catholics to achieve a sense of “belonging,” there is a general 
persuasion that Catholic education in America has resisted the leveling drift 








mae of most American education. 
y from This is in some quarters doubtlessly true. But this resistance has not always 
ing of had the results which are sometimes implied. It has not produced among 
e year Catholics the number of intellectual leaders which their numbers would lead 
in all one to expect, although matters are improving here.* Moreover, the resistance 
1ce its of certain immigrant groups to the leveling drift of American education was 
at times a resistance not to leveling down but to leveling up, taking on rare 
Il has occasions the extreme form of assertion of the right to be illiterate.’ When 
—_ ton VIE Cost} a + cae Student in the State University,” Journal of Higher Educa- 
ee. weniats fo age a Ft em Foe es ‘ 
co oe uctivity index in Catholic universities (number of Ph.D.’s per thousand of male college 


uates) averages some 50 t higher f h 

P per cent higher for the years 1930-41 than for the years 1924-84. 

ress, Ga Knapp and H. B. Goodrich, Origins of American Scientists (Chicago: ‘lene of 
ae Press for Wesleyan University, 1952), pp. 329-80 (Appendix 6). 

ean D. Cross, The Emergence of Liberal Catholicism in America (Cambridge, Massa- 

ts: Harvard University Press, 1958), p. 131, where some quotations are given. 
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we look back in American Catholic church history and see something which 
resembles a resistance to leveling educational processes, sometimes—although 
not by any means always—we are seeing relics of illiteracy and of a highly 
stratified class society rather than any carefully thought-out program of 
education differentiated according to the students’ abilities. 


There is another complication in the Catholic outlook. The Church is con- 
cerned with all men. Consequently, there can be a tendency for her ministers 
to concentrate their attention on the more numerous group of men and women 
of ordinary or even less than ordinary intelligence rather than on the small 
group of the highly endowed. All priests are not geniuses and need not be, 
and it is much easier and perhaps more satisfying to deal with the religious 
problems of one’s intellectual inferiors than with those of one’s intellectual 
superiors. The highly intelligent and informed Catholic is thus often left to 
shift for himself. He will seldom—perhaps never—hear a sermon written 
precisely for him. This neglect can carry over into higher education. We can 
cultivate a state of mind in which we do not even want to educate for intelli- 
gence, but for mediocrity. 


This leads to the problem of liberal education. Most differentiated educa- 
tional programs provide for the superior student a course which is designedly 
liberalizing, whether the student is a major in the humanities or in the 
sciences. There is among Catholics a general feeling that a Catholic education 
is somehow automatically synonymous with a liberal education. The basis for 
this feeling deserves close scrutiny. In many quarters it seems to be connected 
with the persuasion that a priest’s education is a liberal education and that 
consequently any education under ecclesiastical direction is necessarily liberal 
in orientation. A priest’s education, however, is not liberal. It is highly 
professional. There are foreign languages required, it is true, Latin and some 
Greek and occasionally a smattering of Hebrew, but these languages are all 
professional tools and are treated as professional tools. Few priests have read 
even half a dozen book-size works of Latin literature even in translation, much 
less in Latin. How many seminarians have a working familiarity with 
even the great literary works written in English in our own times—certainly 
a minimum requirement for a liberally educated man? How many know first- 
hand the writings of T. S. Eliot, Ezra Pound, William Carlos Williams, Gerard 
Manley Hopkins, E. M. Forster, Virginia Woolf, William Faulkner? 


Since for the superior student differentiated education means being put in 
challenging situations where he is initiated into knowledge as something 
which is advancing constantly, a further difficulty can arise from the fact that, 
so far, theology in the seminaries has been ordered to encourage anything but 
originality in thinking. It is true that instruction in Catholic institutions of 
higher education is not being carried on exclusively by the clergy, who form, 
indeed, a minority in most larger institutions. Nevertheless, the training of 
the clergy does have a tremendous influence on Catholic higher education in 
the United States. Nowhere else in the history of the Church has there ever 
been a system of higher education of this magnitude—or, indeed, of any sig- 
nificant magnitude—administered from the top by seminary-trained minds. 


One final difficulty special to Catholics interested in differentiated programs 
of higher education might be mentioned. This is the problem of the Index 
librorum prohibitorum. We should face honestly the fact that, although the 
Church has the right to prohibit certain reading for the faithful, her prohibi- 
tions create certain very real difficulties in the field of higher education for 
the superior student. Even an undergraduate major in literature can hardly 
be said to have an adequate knowledge of the history of the novel without 


Re eH bees now ewrsmeeaeweaen 
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having read Madame Bovary. However dangerous certain books prohibited 
by the Church may be, in many fields a student cannot enter graduate work 
adequately prepared to compete with his peers without having read some 
prohibited books, as he cannot complete graduate work without having read 
a great many of them.’ The Church has her legal mechanism for taking care 
of these cases of exceptions to her general laws. It is cumbersome to use, how- 
ever, and many Catholic educators take the easy way out and write off all such 
books, tailoring courses and examinations accordingly. What is not too well 
known is that the deleterious effect of this situation on the higher education 
of the college and university student is special to the United States. In 
European and other countries where examinations are out of the control of 
ecclesiastics, the issue here raised by higher education has to be faced, for 
even students attending lectures under Catholic auspices have to know the 
works on which all students, no matter what lectures they attend, will be 
questioned. 


So far we have dealt with the ideological background of Catholics insofar 
as it may present special difficulties to a differentiated program of studies in 
Catholic education. We can now turn to some ways and means of implement- 
ing differentiated programs. Since the present undifferentiated system is 
geared least to the needs of the superior or gifted student, we can concentrate 
on programs for the gifted students as the programs demanding most 
differentiation. 


There is considerable literature reporting on such programs, both in non- 
Catholic and in Catholic education,’ although I know of no completely up-to- 
date exhaustive survey of specifically Catholic educational practice here. The 
various programs are given various names: honors program, thesis program, 
seminar or special problems course, four course plan, departmental honors 
study, degree with honors, conference work, independent study, senior project, 
senior seminar, and so on.” They are in some instances voluntary and in some 
instances required—that is, required of all students capable of them. From 
what information I have been able to gather concerning Catholic universities 
and colleges and in the absence of an exhaustive survey, it seems that their 
programs, where they exist, are in general procedure, if not in content, quite 
similar to the ones known in other institutions. San Francisco College for 
Women, Mundelein College in Chicago, Xavier University in Cincinnati, Ford- 
ham University, St. Michael’s College in Vermont, Providence College in Rhode 
Island, and St. Louis University might be mentioned as representative Catholic 
institutions with one or another form of differentiated program for the 
superior student. 


In a report published last year, Elbert K. Fretwell, Jr., breaks down the 
various differentiated programs for gifted students into eight types: 


1. Acceleration—moving some students faster than others by omitting 
courses or by examination; used by schools in the Advanced Placement 
Program worked out by Princeton University. 


2. Sectioning—homogeneous grouping in whole or in part. 
8. Substitution and enrichment—newly designed courses for the gifted, 


*For the problems raised for higher education by the Church’s prohibition of books see 
Monsignor Humphrey J. T. Johnson, “The Roman Index of Forbidden Books,” Downside 
Review, LXxill (1955), 160-70, reprinted in Cross Currents, V (1955), 226-35; the same 
author’s “Some Reflections Suggested by Canon 1399,” Downside Review, LKXIV (1956), 215-27, 
reprinted in Cross Currents, VI (1956), 209-17. 

See the bibliography in Bonthius, Davis, and Drushal, op. cit., pp. 249-54; see also Sister 


Mary Matilda Adams, O.S.F., “Honors Programs in Catholic Colleges of the North Central 
” Ibid. > ao Ph.D. dissertation, Dept. of Education, Saint Louis University, 1957). 
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especially symposiums, integrating seminars, discussion courses on 
important books, ete. 

. Selection—establishment of a credit point average required to enter 
upper-division work. 

. Special recognition—Phi Beta Kappa keys at graduation or similar 
conspicuous honors. 

. Independent study and exemption from certain requirements, e.g., class 
attendance. 

. Greater student responsibility and leadership—cooperative research 
projects, junior year abroad, etc. 

. Graduate work by undergraduates, sometimes for credit toward a 
future graduate degree.” 


Many programs, of course, will combine two or more of these typical 
procedures. 


Those unfamiliar with honors programs—to use this term for a moment— 
are likely to think of them as involving chiefly tutorial work, individual contact 
between student and faculty members. Perhaps this is due to a tendency to 
think of “differentiating” a student as isolating him. The mere fact, however, 
that a student is gifted does not mean that he is different from all other 
students. 


If he is gifted, he is different from the non-gifted student or the less gifted 
student, but he is like other gifted students, at least in many ways. What the 
gifted student needs is not isolation, but the company of his peers. He needs 
to be put in an atmosphere where he is challenged to put forth his best efforts 


and where the spark of creativity which marks all significant human intel- 
lectual effort is valued and nurtured. All differentiated programs for the gifted 
student must provide this atmosphere, or they are sure to fail. 


The university and college which has no honors program can fail the gifted 
student in providing at least the minimum of this atmosphere by failing to 
do the most obvious thing in the world—to section its classes from the fresh- 
man level on up. Sectioning is difficult in the freshman year, for here it takes 
special work. High school records from schools with varying standards must 
be evaluated and placement examinations must be administered before class 
rosters are made up. It is so much easier to do the sectioning alphabetically, 
despite the fact that the initial of one’s family name has never been shown 
to provide the slightest indication of intellectual prowess or the lack thereof. 


The freshman year in college is critical for the ordinary differentiated 
program. I am aware that some highly successful honors programs, such as 
that at Swarthmore College, do not formally begin until the junior year. 
In these cases admission policies can be highly selective because of a large 
number of scholarships, or, as a matter of fact, honors course methods can 
infiltrate the freshman and sophomore years in one way or another.” In 
schools which are less highly selective, for example in state-supported institu- 
tions, it has been pointed out how crucial the first two years of college are 
to the gifted student.” If the courses are too much like his high school courses, 
he develops lackadaisical work habits, or intensifies such habits already 
acquired in high school. By the age of nineteen or so, he is already a lost 
soul as far as any intellectual vocation goes. 


1 Elbert K. Fretwell, Jr., “The -Challen of the Gifted,” rnal Education, 
XXVIII (£1987), “ye “7 , ai . oe 9 + ee 
122 An tion: Swarthmore College Under Frank Avteavtte, by the Swarth- 


more Collage a reps York: The Macmillan Company, 1941 50- 
33 Waggoner, op. cit., pp. 419-22. — einstein 
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All this points to the necessity for universities and colleges to work as far 
as possible hand in hand with secondary schools for better articulation between 
high school and college. Increasingly, professional associations and learned 
societies have become aware of the problem here and interested in doing 
something about it. Several definite patterns for this articulation have 
emerged in the past few decades.“ First, an advanced placement program 
provides descriptions of college-level courses covering twelve fields which may 
be given in high schools. Colleges may consider for advanced standing stu- 
dents who have taken such courses. 


Second, there is the early admission program in which the student enters 
college after his sophomore or junior year of high school. 


The split-shift program, a third type, allows certain students to leave the 
high school during certain class periods in the week in order to attend regular 
college classes. 


Fourth, there is the better guidance program, aimed less directly at the 
student than at the high school instructors. 


Proposals for better articulation of high school programs with college and 
university demands are being helped by the growth of differentiated programs 
in the high schools where they are perhaps more advanced than at the college 
level. In Saint Louis, for example, after two years’ work with pilot groups 
the archdiocesan schools are initiating this autumn a “Major Learning Pro- 
gram” which provides, besides two special high schools (one for boys and one 
for girls) optional for gifted students, a three-track program through the 
other high schools, for gifted, ordinary, and slower students. Students are 
placed in the group to which they are best accommodated intellectually on the 
basis of carefully administered tests. In this present semester the Saint Louis 
public schools have instituted a program which is similar except that there 
are no separate “major learners’ ”’ high schools; the three-track system simply 
operates within each high school as an integral unit. In neither the arch- 
diocesan nor the public school system is a student allowed to choose an easier 
course than that for which he is fitted. All gifted students are thus encouraged 
to realize the maximum of their potential. 


What is needed to implement differentiated programs in Catholic colleges 
and universities? Many of the needs have been surveyed in detail in the 
literature on differentiated programs, but certain ones stand out for Catholic 
institutions. There is, first of all, the need for administrative interest and 
faculty interest. There is, almost immediately, the need for bettering the 
faculty itself. This can mean a complete realignment in the proportion of 
income allotted to administration, maintenance, and faculty (where lay facul- 
ties are concerned). When the Honors Program was installed at Swarthmore 
College, the ratio of expenditure between these three items underwent a 
significant adjustment. Everything went up—it always does—but administra- 
tion and maintenance, as well as general expenses, departmental expenses, and 
even scholarship and library expenses were increased at a much slower rate 
than faculty salaries.* What is significant here is not an increased budget, 
but the greater attention given to the quality of the faculty as compared, for 
example, with the quality of the physical plant. 

Salaries are important in maintaining a good faculty, but as we all know, 
they are by no means everything. Colleges and universities with budget 
Problems should remember that a good honors program has itself a tremen- 
dous drawing power for persons devoted to the intellectual life. At least one 


1 Fretwell, op. cit. 
Adventure in Education, p. 198. 
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department in a Catholic university which I know of has been quite successful 
in securing extraordinarily promising younger men by advertising the fact that 
it can offer them the opportunity to give a seminar—an opportunity which 
these same men might have to wait years for in other institutions. Inspiring 
teachers devoted creatively to their subjects want nothing more than to work 
with promising students. There is no doubt that an effective honors program 
helps attract the kind of faculty which honors programs need. 


The improvement of a faculty or parts of a faculty made up of religious 
presents problems of its own. Here the problem does not involve increased 
salaries, since these do not exist, but, rather, adequate training and, most 
importantly, adequate motivation. It must be remembered that for religious 
to function as educators, especially in higher education, mere undifferentiated 
religious motivation will not suffice. There has to be the proper intellectual 
motivation and stimulus. 


It has been argued that religious and priests have limitations in dealing with 
the gifted student because they are preparing him for an intellectually com- 
petitive situation and yet themselves are not put in a genuinely competitive 
situation during their studies. The only remedy is to see to it that religious 
and priests get into situations which are intellectually—not personally—com- 
petitive. This means, practically, that they must take part in the intellectual 
life of the disciplines they work in outside their own communities and outside 
purely Catholic circles. They must be genuinely devoted to their subject and 
to the advancement of knowledge in their fields as they are devoted to God, 
since their devotion to their subject lies within, and not outside, their religious 
vocation, They must be active in their own professional associations outside 
restricted Catholic circles. If a Catholic religious congregation is devoted to 
teaching, let us say, physics or English or French or sociology, the congrega- 
tion itself is going to have to give something of itself to physics or English 
or French or sociology. Its members cannot make the subject effectively their 
own by living off the lifeblood of others. 


Finally, in honors programs in Catholic institutions of higher learning there 
is the problem of philosophy and theology. Philosophy and theology as taught 
in Catholic colleges and universities generally today will have to undergo 
tremendous development if they are to meet the challenge which honors 
courses offer. The great cosmological problems, which are at root metaphysical 
problems, raised by our knowledge that we live in an expanding and evolving 
universe which is at least five billion and more likely ten billion years old 
have to be met and met head-on in any philosophy program for an under- 
graduate honors student. In theology courses, the tremendous advances in 
scriptural study within the past generation have to be communicated at least 
in some elementary way, and other branches of theology—ecclesiology, sacra- 
mental theology, and most of all Christology—have to be treated in the light 
of these advances in scriptural study and all that they imply. I do not mean 
to say that an undergraduate honors student can be expected to have 4 
complete grasp of all of philosophy and theology, but only that for him what- 
ever philosophical and theological questions are approached must be approached 
in ways which are real to the informed mind today. 


This is a tremendous challenge to the philosophers and theologians them- 
selves. But the entire program of differentiated study in Catholic colleges and 
universities is a challenge. Let us hope that we meet it intelligently and well, 
with the keen knowledge that it is God’s will that we so meet it, for it is 
evidently His plan that knowledge advance at an ever-increasing rate in the 
hands of man to whom He has given this world to administer under His grace. 
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PROGRAMS FOR SUPERIOR STUDENTS: PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 


DR. STANLEY J. IDZERDA, ASSISTANT TO THE VICE PRESIDENT FOR 
ACADEMIC AFFAIRS FOR THE HONORS COLLEGE, MICHIGAN 
STATE UNIVERSITY, EAST LANSING, MICH. 


As you might expect from an administrator, my paper on programs for 
superior students will be concerned with applications and practice rather than 
theories. In spite of a long standing interest in this problem—going back to 
the 20’s of this century—we have had more than enough theorizing and 
entirely too much rhetoric. The danger is that we will hesitate to act before 
we have compiled yet more bibliographies and written yet more fulsome 
aspirations for the readers of college catalogues. 


First, who is the gifted or talented student? How and when is he or she 
identified? When these quests are answered, however tentatively, we can 
raise the questions, “What can or should be done for the gifted?” 


Giftedness as defined in practice seems to depend upon three factors. The 
first of these might be called “innate ability.” This relates to the psychic and 
physiological equipment with which the child is born. It seems to be assumed 
that this innate ability can be measured by various psychometric devices which 
will give us a measure called the I.Q. Or, if factor analysis is part of the 
device used for measurement, then indications will be given concerning the 
areas in which the student is superior or able. 


Apparently nothing can change innate ability. Two questions might be 
raised concerning it. How accurate is the measurement of it? And what do 
we know about the effective use of the innate equipment which we presume 
to measure? As for the accuracy of the measurement, we discover that most 
psychometrists are rather confident concerning the efficacy of psychometry 
and the efficiency of their own instruments. On the other hand, they may 
disagree with the validity of instruments other than their own, and hint that 
other psychometrists are charlatans. Suffice it to say that a student measured 
for his 1.Q. with a Stanford-Binet test and a Wechsler-Bellevue test on the 
same day may show a difference of 20 points in his I.Q. Or the same student 
may be measured with the same instrument on separate days within a single 
month and show a similar difference of 20 points. One might conclude that 
while the student must have ability which is above average to qualify as 
superior, the psychometric test is a slender reed upon which to lean. To put 
it more positively, tests for giftedness are very rough measures. If we wish 
to measure a more important aspect of giftedness, namely creativity, we have 
No measure at all. 


_ A second factor which is important in the making of the superior student 
18 sometimes called the “environment stimulus-potential.” In effect, this factor 
concerns the number of opportunities the environment offers for the growth 
and realization of superiority. In consequence, I call this the “many a rose 
18 born to blush unseen upon the desert air” factor. It explains, in part, why 
achild of a librarian has about one chance in 2,000 to win a National Merit 
Scholarship, while the child of a truck driver has about one chance in 150,000 
of winning the same scholarship. Opportunities for education and for leisure- 
time activities which fall into the established patterns of upper-middle class, 
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white American practices, all help provide the kind of environment stimulus. 
potential which may produce certain characteristics in the young people we 
will recognize as superior. 


It takes little explanation to show that the tests which measure I.Q. are 
related to the environment stimulus-potential. These tests have to measure 
something. They are not culture-free; a lad living in New York today may 
be a genius, but he and his parents may have come from Puerto Rico just 
last year. If we measure his ability with an instrument devised originally by 
a Frenchman and revised by a Californian in 1937, the results are apt to be 
disappointing. Second, in our culture we place a high value (I think quite 
properly) upon verbal comprehension and verbal facility. It has been estab. 
lished more than once that the closest correlation between I.Q. scores and 
anything else is the level of vocabulary. But the number of words beyond 
1,000 that we are accustomed to using and the complexity of the ideas we are 
accustomed to handling depends very heavily upon the environment in which 
we have lived. At this moment I can think of a student at Michigan State 
who by any “objective” measures is not very bright; in fact, her “scores” 
show she is just about average. Yet the faculty claim she is one of the most 
brilliant in the class. She is a Latvian emigré, and still has difficulty with 
English. I can think (with some reluctance) of yet another student who has 
had, as the saying goes, “every advantage,” and whose scores are quite 
respectable. The judgment so far has been that he is merely glib. For all of 
this, there remains a great deal of truth in the notion that just as the child 
will be spindly with a poor diet, the intellect cannot develop without its own 
proper diet. 


The third and last salient factor in the making of a superior student is 
commonly called “motivation.” To attempt to measure or to define this with 
any accuracy is enough to make the honest behavioral scientist weep, “motiva- 
tional research” not withstanding. In any event, the student may have a 
“high” I.Q., plus a rich environment stimulus-potential and yet not want or 
care about either achievement, self-realization, a calling or vocation, or any- 
thing else related to the fulfillment of his powers. I have stated the extreme 
case; more common is insufficient or improper motivation. I think that most 
of you here will agree that the chief function of the teacher is to move the 
desire or the will of the student; in this respect, those who have overempha- 
sized method at the expense of subject matter were at least partly correct. 
You can lead the student to school, but you cannot make him think. The 
student may have all the potential to be superior and lack the motivation. 
In some circles, of course, a high level of motivation is called “compulsive” 
and is considered a kind of illness. This leads to a curriculum exclusively 
oriented toward life-adjustment. Yet most superior students (and teachers) 
would agree that it is better to be a Socrates dissatisfied than a pig satisfied. 

Assuming that I have outlined the three problems that must be considered 
in the case of the superior student, what can be done concerning their educa- 
tion? First, I think that the general tone of what I have already said is not 
news to any of you. Any human being is fearfully and wonderfully wrought; 
all human beings have undeveloped capacities which they might realize with 
the proper help; anything we do to help them is in the nature of an experi- 
ment, for we do not yet know enough about individual human beings to be 
dogmatic in our judgments or our experiments. 

With this preface, I shall now describe the genesis and operation of 4 
program for the superior student at Michigan State. I shall concentrate upon 
this program first, for the obvious reason that since I am responsible for its 
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administration, I know it best; second, because, to my knowledge, it is the 
only comprehensive program that exists in any college or university in the 
country. My aim, however, is to illustrate general principles, and to point out 
problems that still exist for all of us, despite the comprehensiveness of any 
program we devise. 


The first problem that any college must face in this area is the definition 
of its superior students. Most schools do have a restrictive admission policy 
determined upon two bases: the content of the high school work, and the 
relative quality of performance of that work. At Michigan State we do not 
admit about 50% of the applicants: by definition, we have a group of superior 
students to begin with. At any rate, the probability that a student has an 
1Q. of less than 100 is not great. 


Of course, the students might perform differently in the new environment, 
and many do. During the first year about 15% of those who enter “flunk out,” 
and the range of performance of the survivors is wide. Some of the students 
who do not survive have an I.Q. of 180; some of the students who are among 
the top 5 per cent of the survivors have an I.Q. of 110. 


Now I am sure that there is something which may be called “innate ability,” 
and I am almost convinced that in many cases we can get a rough measure 
of it. The fact of the matter is, however, that admissions policies across the 
country are not based upon innate ability but upon achievement. Furthermore, 
the superior student in the university is defined as one whose work is superior 
relative to other students and to the standards set by the faculty. I would 
suggest then that the student who gives evidence of high ability, but performs 
poorly, is almost entirely outside the scope of someone interested in providing 
for the superior student. In short, perhaps we should call some students 
“high-achievers” and try to do something for them. Those who are apparently 
— (assuming that they have been admitted) are a different 
problem. 


When our administration and faculty addressed itself to the problem of the 
high-achiever several years ago, it first wanted to know what these students 
were like. The Counseling Center spent close to a year in tests, depth inter- 
views, etc., and came up with the conclusion that the superior student is 
distinguished from other students in that he is a superior student. This was 
a significant finding. All the evidence indicated that in terms of socio-economic 
background, sex, aspirations, needs, etc., these students were definitely indi- 
Viduals with individual needs. In short, any master-curriculum or master-plan 
Intended to fit all of them would be a Procrustean bed. Just as soon as I 
learned this, I decided that the motto of any program for these students would 
be “Proteus rather than Procrustes.” 


if the students in the upper five per cent of their class exhibited any 
similarity, it lay in the fact that many of them expressed a sense of lack of 
challenge; that, in fact, their curriculum was Procrustean. Given this indi- 
Viduality and the evidence of lack of challenge, a faculty committee under the 
direction of Thomas H. Hamilton, Vice President for Academic Affairs, set to 


work to devise a program suited to the goals of the faculty and the needs 
of the students. 


_Any such program had to be characterized by: (1) simplicity, (2) a poten- 
tial for heightening the challenge which confronts the very able by removing 
testrictions which any curriculum has designed for a large body of students, 
and (3) a heavy reliance on guidance geared to the particular and special 
needs of the individual superior student. 
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Other than challenge and individual treatment, the basic objectives of the 
program were: (1) acceleration of subject matter, rather than acceleration 
in terms of time to complete the degree, (2) flexibility, (3) emphasis on 
breadth of knowledge, analytical skill, judgment, and the responsibility of 
talent, rather than a narrow, highly-developed strength in one or two academic 
areas, and (4) recognition of the superior student. 


The program proposed by this faculty committee was in the form of a new 
college of the University, called the Honors College. The committee avoided 
the detailing of techniques and devices, while it stated the general principles, 
The details of the program were left to a full-time director and a committee 
composed of members from each of the nine colleges. 


The basic features of the program are these: 


1. At the end of the freshman year, all students who have achieved a 
cumulative B plus average are given the option of entering the Honors 
College. Students who fail to attain this average in their first year 
but do in their second, may enter the Honors College then. 


. Once a student has been designated an Honors College scholar, all 
requirements for his graduation, other than total number of hours, 
will be waived. He will be assigned an Honors College advisor who 
has been carefully selected for this function in the college of the 
student’s major interest. 


. The advisor then works out with the student a program of study 
which seems appropriate for the individual. This program is subject 
to approval by an Honors Committee of the college before being under- 
taken by the student. This committee has the responsibility of making 
certain that both general education and the special discipline are 
represented in the student’s program. 


. Such a course of study may include any of a number of possibilities: 
attaining of credit in some courses by examination; independent study 
under a faculty member willing to undertake its supervision; waiving 
of prerequisites for advanced courses; permission to take graduate 
courses, etc. 


. When the student completes the proper total number of hours, and 
the advisor is convinced that the time has come that the student should 
be awarded the baccalaureate degree, he makes that recommendation 
to the Honors Committee of the college in which the student is 
concentrating. 


With these essential provisions outlined, the plan was brought before the 
entire faculty for approval and was passed by a voice vote. 


Two facts are worthy of note here. First, the Honors College was designed 
by and approved by the faculty; second, it was not a crash program, but was 
approved in November 1956 after more than a year of study. I can only 
remark that crash programs are likely to do just that, and any program which 
is passed down to the faculty by administrative fiat is not likely to have the 
success one hopes for it. 


What was the reception of the Honors College by the students? When ! 
accepted the position as director of the Honors College it was pointed out to 
me by educators in the eastern part of the country that the effort would be 
wasted; in our current anti-intellectual and conformist climate, only a few 
students would accept such a program, particularly with the name “Honors 
College.” Of 319 eligible sophomores, 312 opted for the program. So much 
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for conformity. Another charge, that we would be creating a group of intel- 
lectual snobs, seemed more likely to come to pass. As it developed, however, 
the students in the Honors College are much more active in extra-curricular 
gtivities than the average student, anld hold about 75% of the leadership 
functions in the sophomore class. 


I think the organization of the Honors College, with a full-time director, 
has implications for the factor of motivation that was mentioned earlier. The 
miversity does have published honor rolls, and provides a dinner each quarter 
for the straight “A” students; honor societies exist for almost every discipline. 
Yet the Honors College represented the institutionalization of a value in a 
massive way; it gave meaningful, formal recognition to any scholar in any 
discipline. I have often thought, with some annoyance, that it is not so 
important that J am the director of the Honors College; what is important is 
that there is an Honors College, as a separate unit, with an independent 
director. The students have the legend, “Honors College,” stamped upon their 
identification cards; they receive a bulletin from the Honors College office 
every week; they have graduate student privileges in the library, carrels in 
the stacks, and a special Honors College lounge in the new library building. 
I think none of these things are essential to first rate scholarship, but they 
are motivating factors. Plato once remarked, “What is honored in a country 
is practiced there”; in any event, it has seemed self-evident that many of the 
freshmen are aspiring to be Honors College scholars in their sophomore year. 


Another element in the life of the student on campus relates to the factor 
of the “environment stimulus-potential.” It should go without saying that 
any university is a collection of scholar-teachers, a community in the pursuit 
of truth and excellence. The students come from a variety of backgrounds, 
and all we can really depend on is that they have performed reasonably well 
in their high schools. What we must do is provide a climate in which the 
student is made aware of a vision of excellence, not only in the classroom, but 
out of it. For instance, during the academic year the student has available 
some sixty concerts, an art exhibit every week in the Union, some thirty 
illustrated travel lectures, and about twenty speakers from other colleges and 
uiversities, all free. Then there are about thirty foreign films shown, a 
lecture-concert series, and student dramatic productions, all at minimal fees. 
This catalogue of events, occasions and opportunities is insignificant in itself, 
but when it is considered a part of a carefully arranged climate or environ- 
ment, it becomes more important. The apostolate of excellence or of compe- 
tence is not heard of very often, much is the pity. Unless the students are 
surrounded with this vision of what is possible, campus life is a waste of time, 
or worse still, it resembles a well-tended country club. 


This environment stimulus-potential is pointed up and enriched for the 
Honors College scholar. First, an Honors College bulletin is mailed to each 
student every week, listing the events available. Second, these students are 
Permitted to attend the evening faculty seminars and colloquia, during which 
faculty from the seventy-two departments in the university read papers on 
their latest research; some fifteen of these are available each week. Then, 
toffee hours are held for visiting scholars and artists on campus and Honors 
College scholars are invited to attend. In short, every opportunity is seized 
to provide an environment in which the student’s expectations of his or her 
own performance are, we hope, raised. 


As for the reaction of the faculty in the various departments, two facts are 
Significant. First, they find working with these students both difficult and 
tewarding. One of the chief discoveries being made is that it is not necessarily 
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easier to work with superior students. Second, although these students repre- 
sent about 5% of the survivors of the freshman class, just as soon as they 
were isolated in this program, a range of ability, performance and interest 
became evident. Thus, it became possible to complain of a “poor” Honors 
College scholar. 


As for special arrangements, a common response by the departments was to 
provide special “Honors College Sections” in multi-section courses. About 
twenty-five of these exist today. In these sections more work is expected of 
the students, more class performance, more papers are to be written, more 
assumptions are made concerning the preparation of the student, etc. In 
perhaps one course, Honors Mathematics, fewer assumptions are made; here 
the students accept nothing intuitively, as is so common in undergraduate 
math courses, but work out each concept with as much rigor as possible. 


While I am speaking of Honors Sections I can summarize most of the 
Honors work in most colleges and universities, for the common practice is to 
select the students either as freshman, or sophomores and place them in 
special sections. This is usually the beginning and the end of honors programs, 


The Honors Section, while valuable, is only one way to work with the 
superior student. Each student that is a member of the Honors College is so 
identified on the class list received by the instructor, and the instructor is 
then urged to relieve the student from class attendance and provide an inde- 
pendent study program, or a research project. This does not always apply, 
as, for instance, when a student has already waived the prerequisites for the 
course, or is taking a junior course outside of his or her field as part of a 
general education experience. 


With the mention of general education, I come to a controversial character- 
istic of the Honors College. Every student in the University, regardless of 
major, must enroll in the Basic College and take one-fourth of his total college 
work in general education; in effect, this means that about one-half of the 
student’s time during the first two years is in the area of general education. 
After this, the student is free to concentrate exclusively on his major and cor- 
related courses. But the intention of the committee that designed the Honors 
College was that the student who qualified for the Honors College would have 
more general education than the average. We do wish to emphasize the goal of 
vocational competence, but the first vocation the student has is to become a 
complete human being. The University cannot pretend that it will make this 
first vocation completely possible, but within the framework of formal educa- 
tion, the assumption is that breadth and philosophic depth are prerequisites for 
complete development of the human being. One can understand then why all 
disciplines in all nine colleges in the University are involved in the Honors 
College. As far as I know, all other universities that have, or contemplate, 
honors programs do not expect to operate outside of the college of science and 
arts; Michigan State represents an exception, but I think a happy one. 


It is evident that this program has an emphasis entirely different from the 
best known and most successful honors program to date, that operating at 
Swarthmore College. As you probably know, the student is chosen for Honors 
in the junior year, and spends the last two years of his college work, for all 
practical purposes in a miniature graduate school. The results of the Swarth- 
more program speak for themselves: there is no doubt that this college turns 
out some of the very finest candidates for graduate school in the country. 
At Michigan State, we think this undergraduate preparation is too narrow, 
even if the goal is graduate school. 
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With the mention of graduate school, I come to my last comments on the 
program. About 70% of the students in the Honors College “expect” or “hope” 
to go on to graduate school. What about their specific career expectations? 
With the manpower concept currently prevalent, should we be urging these 
students to enter teaching or scientific areas? Again, the environment has 
provided the motivation. Fifty-three per cent of the students in the Honors 
College are in either science or engineering; 19% are working for ele- 
mentary or secondary teaching certificates. It appears that the talent tends 
to go where the culture provides the status reward. I would guess that 
the university should not attempt to place yet greater pressures on students 
to major in fields where talent is needed, if for no other reason than that 
it is not the proper function of a university to provide a flow of “trained 
manpower” in the pools where it is needed. The function of the university as 
regards the student is to help the student achieve an education which will 
bring him alive to intellectual concerns and realize the responsibility he has 
for the use of his talents. 


How does all this apply to faculty and administrators in Catholic colleges 
and universities? As far as means are concerned, my account may have been 
of some value. As for ends, it seems to me that here you have no problem. 
You can start with the parable of the talents and work from there. After all, 
the whole notion of the obligation of the person to realize his potential for 
proper and full use here on earth is not secular in origin. Were I in a Catholic 
college, I would hope that the philosophy and theology required of all students 
were vital courses taught by the best faculty. I would hope that these courses 
were taught not as polemic or as cathecism, but as the foundation for the 
whole curriculum, opening vistas for free men. If this were done, then the 
ends would be clear to the students, the structure would be firm, and the 
means would be mere details worked out as the local situation seemed to 
warrant. 





SYNTHESIS OF DISCUSSION SESSIONS ON THE THEME OF 
THE FIRST GENERAL SESSION * 


I. FRAMEWORK OF DISCUSSION 


Basic premise of this conference: 


All individuals are equal as human beings in the sight of God and of the 
United States Constitution, but in other important respects, including intel- 
lectual potential, they differ widely. This is the basis for a society that 
respects individuals. The full development of each individual’s unique potential 
is the central challenge of education. 

Two central questions: 


1. How can we identify these individual differences for purposes of differen- 
tial educational treatment? 


2. How and when do we do something to accommodate these individual 
differences educationally, especially with respect to abler students? 


Main attention is given here to the second question. Identification will never 
be perfect, but this should not prevent us from acting on the basis of the 
considerable amount we do know about individual potential. 


II. OBSTACLES TO ACTION 
Fewer than 25% of the institutions have “substantial” programs for abler 
students. 


A first step toward improvement is to recognize candidly some of the 
obstacles that now stand in the way; for example: 


1. Preoccupation with the “numbers problem,” with handling the majority. 


2. Unfavorable attitudes: conviction that doing something “special” for 
abler students is “undemocratic,” “psychologically unsound,” “unneces- 
sary.” In some cases there is downright terror or resentment of bright 
young people. 


. Financial limitations: the conviction that it necessarily costs more to 
give a good education to a bright student. 


. Lack of commitment to the importance of doing something. Inadequate 
faculty involvement. 


. Lack of clarity of objectives. 
. Real or fancied administrative or logistical difficulties. 
. Unwillingness to depart from the formalisms, rituals and folklore of 
status quo arrangements. 
III. BASIC PRINCIPLES AND CONDITIONS FOR SUCCESS 


1. Strong commitment by faculty and administration. 


2. Amendment of student “value system” to attach prestige to outstand- 
ing academic performance. 


1Summarized by Dr. Philip Coombs, Secretary and Director of Research, Fund for the 
——— of Education, from the evaluation comments submitted by recorders of the 
workshops. 
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. Start early in freshman year but keep channels open for “late 


bloomers.” 


. Create environment which exposes a student to intellectual excellence 


and fosters a “vision of excellence.” 


. High degree of flexibility regarding prevailing academic rules and 


procedures. 


. Heavy emphasis on “autonomous study,” student initiative, student-led 


discussions, student participation in teaching process. 


. Balanced emphasis between general, liberal education and area of 


specialization. Enable student to go as far and as fast as he can in 
areas of greatest strength, removing all man-made obstacles. 


. Development of appropriate means for evaluation, student perform- 


ance, other than conventional course tests and grades. 


. Keep program integrated with whole program of institution. 
. Recognize and act upon individual differences among faculty as well 


as among students, 


IV. SoME PRACTICAL POSSIBILITIES 


There is no “ideal formula.” Each institution should be ingenious and 
develop its own particular program. Some of the ingredients to be considered 


are: 


. Direct association with enlightened high schools to encourage and aid 


them in programs for abler students. 


. Placement tests and other evaluative evidence for early differential 


treatment of freshman. 


. Acceleration and dovetailing of graduate and undergraduate programs. 
4, Independent reading courses, autonomous study programs, student 


conducted seminars. 


. Participation of able and older students in teaching younger students. 
. Greater emphasis on writing and re-writing under criticism. 
- Non-residence independent study, including study abroad, 


V. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


. Enthusiasm of those whose institutions already have differentiated 


programs. 


- Notable preoccupation of others with “practical difficulties.” 
. Atmosphere of wholesome self-criticism. 
- Relation of programs for abler students to the recruitment and devel- 


opment of good teachers for the future. 


. Attention to developing better programs for better students inevitably 


raises broader questions and leads to broader improvements. 


. The myth of “financial inability.” As important as money is, the more 


Serious obstacle may be a shortage of commitment, imagination and 
courage. 





SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


CONFERENCE FOR COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY PRESIDENTS 


(Chairman: Very Rev. Vernon F. Gallagher, C.S.Sp., President, 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 


REPORT 


Under the chairmanship of Rev. Vernon F. Gallagher, C.S.Sp., a panel of 
four presidents, Sister M. Madeleva, C.S.C., Right Reverend Monsignor Alfred 
F. Horrigan, Very Rev. Celestin Steiner, S.J.. and Very Rev. Edward J. 
O’Donnell, S.J., discussed salient features of a confidential “Report on Eighteen 
Recommendations to Strengthen Fund-Raising for Catholic Colleges and 
Universities” which had been drawn up by the John Price Jones Company. 
Copies of this Report had previously been mailed out to the presidents of all 
member institutions. 

Mr. Charles A. Anger of the John Price Jones Company opened the session 
with a brief account of the history of fund-raising in the last twenty years. 
He stressed two points regarding the Report at hand: (1) though the result 
of three years of study, it should still be regarded as preliminary and tenta- 
tive; and (2) fund-raising in behalf of Catholic institutions has certain 
features that distinguish it from fund-raising that may be engaged in by 
non-Catholic colleges and universities. 

Father Steiner, the first panelist, covered the “Role of The Layman” in 
Catholic fund-raising efforts (pp. 5-12 of the Report). He urged that the 
lay participant be given responsibility commensurate with the obligation he 
assumes and emphasized the need of close, continuous association between 
him and the college. This association assumes that he will be adequately 
informed about the institution and its activities, Then, to be a proper inter- 
preter, he must be a person of proper stature in the community. Recruitment 
of such leadership is most important and most difficult. Lastly, Father Steiner 
recommended a new and imaginative approach to our methods of financing 
Catholic higher education. 


Sister Madeleva, the second speaker, discussed “Techniques” (pp. 12-16 of 
the Report). She described her own experiences in setting up a Board of 
Lay Trustees and laying a good foundation of public relations before embark- 
ing on an organized campaign. She pointed up the weakness of routine mail 
appeals, although she had considerable success with a “Christmas gift” letter. 
Try to enlist the aid of everyone connected with the school. The campaign 
must begin with a substantial capital gift and this is usually obtained by a 
discreet approach on the part of the president. Everyone, trustees, alumnae, 
faculty and students must be part of the “team” and should be taken into 
our confidence. Finally, the appeal must be made plausible: Catholic educa- 
tion is the best investment in the world. 

The third panelist, Monsignor Horrigan, had as his subject “Public Rela 
tions” (pp. 17-20 of the Report). He stressed the need of getting people 
“involved.” The people on our own campuses must be sold first of all; then 
others will have to take notice and “see how those Christians love one 
another.” Make it possible for them to see. In other words, have a 
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product, be convinced of its value yourself, and then make it known, The 
absence of any one of these elements spells disaster for a public relations 
program. 

Father O’Donnell, the fourth speaker of the panel, dealt with “Recommenda- 
tions” (pp. 21-25 of the Report). He asked what is needed to supply us with 
the confidence we need and specified as particularly important a close 
familiarity with fund-raising practices and techniques. Hence there is the 
need to find expert and professional guidance that will spell out the various 
steps, i.e., the plan, the public relations program, the sales campaign. Expert 
assistance should be supplemented by energy, thought, and emotion. 


Discussion from the floor followed. 
The meeting was adjourned at 5:15 p.m. 





CONFERENCE FOR DEANS AND ACADEMIC ADMINISTRATORS 


REPORT BY THE CHAIRMAN 


REV. GERALD E. DUPONT, S.S.E., DEAN, 
ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, WINOOSKI, VT. 


The Conference for College Deans and Academic Administrators was divided 
into three sections. Section A, for deans of complex institutions, was presided 
over by the Reverend William T. Powers, C.M., Dean of DePaul University; 
Section B, for deans of medium size colleges, by the Reverend Gerald E. 
Dupont, S.S.E., Dean of St. Michael’s College; and Section C, for deans of 
small colleges, by Sister Imogene Baker, O.S.B., Dean of Mount St. Scholastica 
College. 


Before the meeting on Wednesday, April 9, the chairmen of the sections 
agreed upon three topics for discussion and five others as alternatives, A 
letter was sent to the deans of all member colleges outlining the topics and 
requesting the return of an enclosed postal card on which preferences could 
be indicated. The great majority of the sixty per cent who replied were 
agreeable to the three topics chosen for discussion. 


Attendance at each of the sections was better than expected. The conference 


began at 3:00 p.m. and was terminated promptly at 4:30 p.m. A brief report 
of the discussion of each question follows. 


I. Our Admissions Standards: In view of the impending wave of students, 
shall we attempt to take care of as many as possible or shall we raise our 
standards of admission? 


The three sections were in general agreement that: (1) the Catholic col- 
leges could not expand sufficiently to admit all qualified applicants; and 
(2) consequently, the standards of admission would inevitably rise. Expansion 
of facilities, however, is being planned by most of the colleges and universities. 
No fear was expressed that expansion would bring about lower standards of 
admission or retention. With regard to this problem the following thoughts 
were expressed: 


(a) Unless a college has an excellent faculty and a good curriculum, 
the better students will not be interested in attending; the question 
is not simply what students we shall accept but what the students 
themselves will choose. 


(b) We have some commitments to our constituents and it will be difficult 
to raise admissions standards as high as we might wish in some 
cases. It would perhaps be more practical to tighten our programs 
and our standards of retention. 


(c) If there is to be something like universal education beyond high 
school, differentiated programs will be necessary. We do not all have 
to become “prestige” colleges. 


II. Making More Efficient Use of Our Faculty Resources: To what extent 
can we: (1) reduce class hours; (2) eliminate some of the majors or concen- 
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trations; (3) adopt procedures and methods already successful in certain 
institutions; and (4) increase the teacher-student ratio? 


Some of the large institutions are experimenting with more efficient schedul- 
ing of classes, larger classes, greater use of graduate and undergraduate 
assistants, cooperation with other institutions in sharing the activity of highly 
specialized instructors. No firm conclusions have been reached as yet. A 
warning was sounded, however, concerning the quality of instruction by 
student assistants. In general it is weak. It seems more satisfactory to have 
regular staff members lecture to large groups and to use assistants for 
quizzes, corrections, etc., but always under close supervision. 


It was pointed out in the discussions of Section B that reducing class hours 
and assigning more work to the student had a good effect on the student, but 
took more time from the instructor. Large classes (60 as compared to 30) 
do not seem to reduce the efficiency of good teachers. Colleges in which 
lectures to large sections, followed by small-group discussions, are used find 
this method satisfactory. Likewise, having a skilled professor lecture to a 
large group and then using advanced students to help individuals work out 
problems seem to produce good results. 


In Section C stress was placed upon increasing student responsibility by 
reducing contact hours and increasing library assignments. It was pointed 
out also that freshmen could perhaps be challenged more than they are and 
given more responsibility. There seems to be a danger, particularly in small 
colleges, of too much maternalism. 


There was general agreement that, instead of eliminating major fields, 
efforts should be made to recruit students for them. 


III. Programs in Philosophy and Theology: There was a consensus of opinion 
that the problem of content and hours in these fields of study was far from 
settled. The work being done by the Society of Catholic College Teachers of 
Sacred Doctrine was commended. 


Discussion of this topic in Section A was limited to statements of various 
institutions concerning their requirements. In Section B the discussion was 
brief and revolved on the question whether theory proper could be taught in 
college. In Section C the question was raised as to whether teachers are 
perhaps deluding themselves in thinking they are teaching theology just 
because the structure of the program is theological. More often than not, 
it was pointed out, freshmen and sophomores are incapable of the abstractions 
required in such courses as are outlined for them. 





SECTION ON TEACHER EDUCATION 


(Chairman: Sister Mary Nona, O.P., President, Edgewood College, 
Madison, Wis.) 


MINUTES OF MEETING 


The business meeting of the Section on Teacher Education was held on 
Thursday, April 10, 1958. The report of the Committee on Nominations was 
presented by its chairman, Sister Mary Augustine, 0.S.F. The proposed slate 
of officers elected by the Section was as follows: 


Chairman: Sister M. Bernice, O.P. 
St. John’s College, Cleveland, Ohio 


Vice Chairman: Sister Florence Louise, I.H.M. 
Marygrove College, Detroit, Michigan 


Secretary: Reverend Ernest La Mal, O.Praem. 
St. Norbert College, West De Pere, Wisconsin 


These offices will be held until the annual convention of 1960. 


Respectfully submitted, 


SISTER M. BRIDEEN, 0.S.F., Acting Secretary 
SISTER MARY NONA, O.P., Chairman 





FIELD EXPERIENCE IN THE PREPARATION OF SCIENCE TEACHERS 


BROTHER H. CHARLES, F.S.C., ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, 
WINONA, MINN. 


A field or vacant lot scraped clean of vegetation, left to itself to move here 
or there according to the breeze or the water flowing over it, is bare, sterile, 
and unpleasant to look at. However, in the spring or summer it is soon 
covered by a green mat. Just weeds, of course, but what plants other than 
the most hardy pioneers can establish themselves under such rigorous condi- 
tins? Moreover, these weeds improve things. They provide a green cover 
which is more pleasing to the eye. They hold the soil in place. They condition 
the soil for other, less hardy, types of plants and for a host of animals. They 
do even more than that. They are making the first move to re-establish a 
balanced biological community in an area which has suffered from the devas- 
tating hand of man. Do we appreciate the weeds? Do we know what is 
happening in this land-scraped area? 


What do most people know about weeds, about plants in general, about the 
animals which live on and among them? How often do we talk with otherwise 
educated persons who show great ignorance of what is happening among the 
living things in the biological community of which they are a part? Have 
you ever heard someone remark that spring is here because the trees now 
have buds? Fifty years ago most people—over 90% of the people of the 
United States—lived on the soil. They knew what happened when organisms 
reproduced, grew to maturity, died. Now not more than 17% of our population 
live on the soil. A most considerable portion of our population are so far 
from the beginnings of things that Walter Lippmann once wrote of them, 
“All over the world, but most particularly in the countries where civilization 
is supposed to be most advanced, there are collected in great cities huge 
masses of people who have lost their roots in the earth beneath them... . 
They are people who eat but no longer know how their food is grown... .” 


Teachers as well as pupils may know little of what is actually happening 
in any biological community. Textbooks, dissections of grasshoppers and 
moths, looking through the microscope at sections of dead tissues, drawing 
illustrations from the texts, and filling in blanks in workbooks (answers se- 
cured from texts) occupy entirely too much of the students’ time. Why must 
students do this? Why must students stay indoors all the time? Why must 
most of the laboratory specimens come out of bottles of formaldehyde? 

The answer is not too difficult to find. It is the result of the training of the 
teacher and of the school administrator. If teachers are taught only from 
books and bottles, can they be expected to teach otherwise? Many teachers 
are afraid of the outdoors. They are inclined to avoid it because it is a great 
unknown region, They fear that they will find slimy, crawling things, animals 
that bite and plants that are poisonous. Many, perhaps a majority of teachers, 

ve never been introduced to organisms in their natural surroundings, and 

ey have never been intrigued by them. School administrators usually have 
had little experience with life other than the human. Consequently, we can 
hardly expect that they will be anxious to have some classes conducted outside. 
It may disrupt classes and will unless the teacher has the lesson well prepared. 
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Other classes might want to use outdoor sessions as a diversion from routine, 
Many excuses are given in good faith for depriving students of the stimulating 
experience of consulting the book of nature rather than the text. 


The picture relative to the teaching of biology might be quite dismal were 
it not for the fact that biologists have been and are dissatisfied with the 
arrangement and content of subject matter and with the methods of presenting 
it. Radical changes in biology texts, mostly for the better, have been made in 
the past forty years. It is consoling to note that other sciences are also in the 
state of flux. Even the mathematicians now feel that the status quo of the 
past 150 years is inadequate and that they should modernize their teaching, 
I am not alluding to some of the watered-down courses which are being taught 
under the title of mathematics in some schools and colleges. In biology, struc. 
tures of living things, studied mostly from dead specimens, have yielded to 
functions in the textbooks but most frequently the laboratory work still lags, 
and we continue to be bogged down with too many exercises in which only 
structures are studied. The relations of living organisms to their entire 
environment, animate as well as inanimate, are receiving more extensive 
treatment. Effective presentation of ecological concepts, however, will lag 
until such time as more biology teachers have adequate contact with living 
things in their native habitats, do more field work, and bring this information 
directly to their students by conducting live lessons with live specimens. 


I postulate that everyone, and especially teachers, should know something 
of the interrelationships of the various organisms in the biological community 
of which they are a most important part. This is an essential component of 
their cultural background. They should come by at least a part of this knowl 
edge by observing organisms in their natural habitat, that is by field study. 
I feel, as you do, that all teachers need, first, an adequate training in the 
subject matter they are assigned to teach, and second, an adequate training in 
methods of presentation. Many people disagree with me as to what constitutes 
adequate training. Today I presume to discuss one phase of this adequate 
training, a phase which, though often neglected, is essential if biology teachers 
are to teach an interesting, effective course; a phase which enables teachers 
to show young students how to satisfy their hidden hunger for new facts, ideas 
and experiences by leading them beyond the confines of their text and the 
walls of the classroom; this phase is field work in biology. 


Certain parts of biology are taught more effectively if the teacher has had 
extensive training out-of-doors, especially in the particular locality in which 
the teaching is being done. Many what’s some how’s and an occasional why 
can be answered by the students themselves if the teacher can suggest leading 
clues and has a fair knowledge of the plants and animals common in the 
region. From an informational standpoint the teacher is better able to show 
students how they may learn the basic facts about plants and animals as living 
entities, and to lead them to at least an elementary understanding of the 
interdependence of living organisms. Books are necessary for all students, but 
a great many children, especially the worthwhile ones, will gladly go further 
and seek firsthand information if guided by an enthusiastic, informed teacher. 
It is true that most ecological phenomena are quite complex. However, 
students can and do learn many of the interrelations of organisms by observ- 
ing the habits of one or more animals, and by studying such things as food 
chains, birds and the insect population, flowers and the insects which pollinate 
them. Teachers who can recount a few of their own field observations do much 
to stimulate their students. The basic principles which govern conservation 
practices have been formulated by people with field experience and are most 
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intelligible to those who have seen the results of abuse and of wise use of our 
natural resources. Many other advantages of field experience could be enu- 
merated. I will mention only one other. It is difficult, almost impossible, to 
impress your students with the beauty and symmetry of organisms and with 
the order which reigns among them if their laboratory work is confined to 
organisms which are dead. 


To have our students make firsthand observations about our common organ- 
isms does not call for trips further than to your windows where they can 
observe plants and animals as they live in the terraria, aquaria and window 
boxes. Other easily accessible places for study are the school yard, even if it 
is mostly paved and a seeming desert (students can determine why things 
do not grow there, an experience which is just as instructive and probably 
less involved than determining why organisms grow in other places), and the 
parkways and lawns in the region close to the school. The skilled teacher, who 
has had adequate field training, can utilize almost any biological phenomena 
observed on these short trips to illustrate basic biological principles and do 
it so subtly that the students are drilled in fundamentals while experiencing 
the joy of adding to their knowledge. Such lessons cannot be completely 
planned but they can be prepared for by previous training. Trips to fields, 
woods, lakes and streams are of great value even though such may occur only 
once or twice a year for each student. They will be most profitable events in 
the life of the student provided the teacher knows the life forms of the area 
and prepares each trip most carefully, A student field trip is neither a simple 
walk nor a picnic. 


Most college courses in biology, even the elementary ones, can and should 
include some field work. Nor should field work in biology stop at the under- 
graduate level. It has been my privilege to conduct field work with some of 
our Brothers after they had been teaching biology for several years. During 
four summers I planned and directed five summer field courses for Sisters. 
Judging from the interest shown and the efforts of these teachers to get 
information suitable for their classes, these courses are most effective. The 
teachers know what they need and are anxious to get it. 


A considerable variety of field courses is being offered each summer in 
almost all parts of this country. Regardless of what school you attend you 
will obtain a great amount of inspiration as well as information. You will get 
both from association with other biologists and the inevitable shop talk, from 
exchanges of ideas with the instructors, from observing their methods of 
handling people in the field and in the laboratory, and from the study of the 
life forms peculiar to that particular region. Those of us who have limited 
opportunities will profit most by attending field courses conducted near the 
Place where we teach. Our acquaintance with the native plants and animals 
will be increased and we will learn how to make the best use of these life 
forms, After we have developed a good working knowledge of our home 
Tegion we will profit by taking courses in regions containing a different flora 
and fauna, as for example, people of the south taking work at field stations 
in the north, and those living inland taking work along the seashore. 

Salaries being what they are, summer school financing is a problem for all 
teachers. Scholarships for summer institutes and workshops, which are stead- 
ily increasing in number and stipend, relieve the burden for some teachers, 
but the great majority must continue to pay for formal courses. In-service 
training during the school year is feasible for those who live close to colleges 


and universities, provided their curricular and extracurricular assignments are 
within reasonable limits. 
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In the face of difficulties of finance and available time how can biology 
teachers secure that experience in the field which they know is essential for 
effective teaching? Members of the Chicago Catholic Science Teachers Ass. 
ciation, working with the naturalists of the Cook County Forest Preserves, 
came up with an answer which works. It is not the only answer. It may not 
be the best answer. We like it though. During the past four years at Cam 
Sagawau, Ill., and starting last year at St. Mary’s College, Winona, Mim, 
short, intensive summer field courses for Sisters were conducted. Each course 
is eleven days in length and carries two semester hours of academic credit, 
The course at Camp Sagawau is given in June before summer sessions in the 
area colleges and universities convene, and that at St. Mary’s in mid-August 
after the summer school sessions. 


Some of the advantages of the course as it is now given are: 


First, its shortness, eleven days, makes field experience possible for 
those whose summer assignments take the major part of the vacation 
period. 


Second, the tempo of instruction, while somewhat tiring, enables a 
person to be introduced to a considerable range of subject matter and 
methods of presentation. At the end of the course most Sisters feel that 
the instruction was very much worthwhile but now they would like to 
spend more time on certain subjects. We are planning follow-up courses 
of the same length on such divisions as: the Invertebrates, with stress 
on insects; the Vertebrates, with emphasis on fish and birds; the Plant 
Kingdom, with stress on the use of keys and a study of the gross and 
microscopic structures; and the Selection, Use and Care of Live Plants 
and Animals in the Laboratory. 


Third, contact with a variety of instructors enables the teacher to 
observe different methods of handling field work and to discuss with them 
problems of conducting field trips. 


Fourth, the real friendships which are formed are valuable. The group 
lives in such close association that everyone knows everyone else. There 
is a real joy in knowing and associating with wonderful people. 


This course is planned for and given to Sisters. The subject matter is the 
soil and the organisms of the region presented in a manner thought to be 
suitable for junior and senior high school teachers. There is no reason why 
such a course could not be given to any group of teachers and no reason why 
the treatment of subject matter cannot be changed to suit the needs of any 
particular group. 
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DELTA EPSILON SIGMA 
(Chairman: Dr. Nicholas Joost, President, Delta Epsilon Sigma) 


REPORT ON THE NEW GAMMA THETA CHAPTER 


THOMAS GARRETT, ASSISTANT DEAN AND REGISTRAR, 
ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, WINOOSKI, VT. 


At our meeting last year, legislation was passed authorizing our national 
officers to elect individuals who are nationally or internationally recognized 
as outstanding Catholic scholars and who are not otherwise eligible for mem- 
bership in Delta Epsilon Sigma. (Delta Epsilon Sigma Bulletin, p. 7, Amend- 
ment I, Section (e) (1). Number 4, Series 1957, August, 1957.) 


Nominations may be made by any individual DES member or by any chapter 
in good standing. 

In May, 1957, Dr. Francis M. Rogers of Harvard University and Most 
Reverend John J. Wright, Bishop of Worcester, were nominated and later 
elected to membership. 


On February 8, 1958, at the regional meeting of New England chapters 
held at Assumption College, Worcester, Mass., Dr. Joost and Dr. Connolly 
established a chapter-at-large, Gamma Theta, and inducted Dr. Rogers and 
Bishop Wright as the first members of this new chapter. 


Since it is hoped there will be similar induction ceremonies at other chapter 
centers in various parts of the country in years to come, a description of the 
day’s activities, so well arranged by Dr. Joost, may be helpful. 


First, notices were sent more than a month in advance to secretaries of all 
twelve New England chapters. Dr. Joost had set as the theme for the day 
“The Ends of American Higher Education.” Each chapter was requested to 
designate one senior student member to serve as a panelist. 


On February 8, Very Reverend Armand H. Desautels, A.A., President of 
Assumption College, welcomed approximately 140 delegates from eleven chap- 
ters to his campus. Mr. Edward F. Murphy, St. Michael’s College, President 
of the New England regional unit, conducted a brief business meeting at which 
dficers for the ensuing year were elected. Regular business was then 
suspended and the first panel on the ends of American higher education was 


— by six students moderated by a senior from College of the Holy 
Ss. 


At a noon luncheon, given by Bishop Wright in the Assumption College 
dining hall, Dr. Rogers, introduced by Mr. Garrett, gave an excellent talk on 
the opportunities facing Catholic colleges to make a distinct contribution to 
American thought and culture. 


Following the luncheon, another six student panel moderated by an Assump- 
tion College senior addressed itself to the topic: “The Ends of American 
Catholic Higher Education.” 


Discussion between panelists and audience following each session was very 
spirited and had to be terminated in each session after forty-five minutes. 
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The actual induction took place at 4:00 p.m. Fr. Royal Gardner, 0O.P, of 
Providence College, Regional Vice President, presented Bishop Wright for 
induction and read his citation. Mr. Garrett performed a similar role for 
Dr. Rogers. Bishop Wright then delivered the induction address. An informal 
social hour at which seniors from Anna Maria College poured, followed and 
completed the day. 


I have not alluded to the contents of the talks given during the ceremonies 
of February 8 because Dr. Joost intends to publish a special edition of the 
Bulletin featuring these addresses. However, I should like to emphasize the 
excellent publicity that accrued to the Society from this event. Apparently 
nearly every Catholic newspaper carried a NCWC or RNS release featuring 
excerpts from Dr. Rogers’ talk. The Christian Century carried favorable 
editorial comment; the Catholic Mind has requested permission to reprint 
Dr. Rogers’ talk, and the editor of America planned to make it the subject of 
editorial comment. 


During the course of the coming year, it is hoped that members from 
chapter centers in the mid-West, the West Coast, and the South will give 
serious thought to whom among the Catholic scholars at non-chapter institu- 
tions the offer of membership would be most worthy both on the basis of 
individual merit and the prestige that such membership would bring to the 
Society. 
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GENERAL MEETING UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDY 


(Chairman: Rev. Robert J. Henle, S.J., Dean, Graduate School, St. Louis 
University, St. Louis, Mo.) 


UNDERGRADUATE PREPARATION FOR GRADUATE STUDY AND 
INTELLECTUAL LEADERSHIP 


REV. EDWARD F. CLARK, S.J., ACADEMIC VICE PRESIDENT, 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The preparation of this paper really got under way only after I had over- 
come—with no little help from the enforced prayer and fasting of the Lenten 
season—a most persuasive temptation. The obvious point of departure for 
this paper would seem to be a detailed discussion of the undergraduate cur- 
riculum. The more I thought about it, however, the less obvious it seemed. 


Every educational administrator of my acquaintance secretly believes, I 
think, that he or she already has the panacean prescription for curing the 
curriculum ills of our undergraduate campuses. I say this in spite of the 
fact that some of my best friends are educational administrators. Each is 
confident, I think, that there truly is even in this 20th century such a process 
of curriculum-alchemy. Each has in his desk an educational formulary wherein 
is contained an equation that so measures the combination and integration of 
the courses and credits in collegiate programs that these base academic metals 
are enchantingly transmuted into the gleaming gold of the perfect curriculum 
for the training of intellectual leaders. 


My temptation stemmed then from two obvious facts: (1) I, too, am an 
educational administrator fully equipped I assure you with a prescription, a 
formulary, and an equation; and (2) I was requested publicly to express my 
thoughts on the proper undergraduate preparation for graduate study and 
intellectual leadership. The tempting interpretation of this chance meeting 
of facts was that it constituted an open invitation to expound my alchemic 
equation for the golden curriculum—an invitation to tell you, according to my 
structural formula, how much and what depth of English, mathematics, chem- 
istry, history, theology, and philosophy really constitute a truly liberal educa- 
tion and proper graduate preparation; to show you what combination of 
courses points like a compass arrow the true direction to intellectual distinc- 
tin. The prayer and the fasting, however, have given me the requisite 
strength and sanity not to take unfair advantage in a public forum of my 
Professional colleagues and fellow academic alchemists! 


Poa reason, then, why I have decided not to discuss in detail the curriculum 
oo of undergraduate preparation is that there is no area of academic 
. eavor where the phase tot homines, quot sententiae is so true. And that 
rd lies madness! Seriously, my real reason for deciding not to discuss in 
. Fone curriculum structure of undergraduate preparation is based on the 
ow edge that this area is always of uppermost concern to all educational 
Pen nistrators. We like to think that we have the full formula for curriculum 
nection. We know in our hearts that we have not. There are no pat or 
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patented answers—in spite of the fact that I have met faculty members who 
were perfectly willing to show me that there were if you start to build the 
curriculum around their departments. Because the quality of courses and 
the combination of courses is so important for academic vitality, we with our 
faculties are constantly questioning, experimenting, and improving our offer. 
ings. It has been my experience in the past decade that whenever two or 
three administrators are gathered together in the name of higher education— 
and educational associations are making sure that that happens with increas. 
ing regularity—courses, programs, sequences, and concentrations is the lan- 
guage they speak. 


The curriculum then can be and should be bypassed in this discussion not 
because it is unimportant, but because it generally receives our adequate 
attention. It can be bypassed, too, because the concept of preparing under- 
graduates for graduate study and intellectual leadership contains notes that 
are equally if not more vital to obtaining the objective. The concept also 
includes, as I see it, a deep personal conviction and a serious public commit- 
ment to these goals on the part of every administrator and instructional 
officer of an institution; it includes a methodology of instruction that consist- 
ently enforces this conviction and this commitment in every classroom from 
freshman to senior; and finally, it includes the purposeful creating in an 
institution of an academic attitude and scholarly awareness in which all 
students can take equal pride if not take equal part. 


Intellectual leadership has become a much publicized and very suspect 
phrase in the past year, at least in Catholic circles. I would say only this 
about it. If the statements and arguments of the Ellises, the Cavanaughs, 
and the Weigles have had no other effect, they at least have re-emphasized 
that the preparation for such leadership must be the chief and most earnest 
educational endeavor of the presidents, the deans, and the faculties of our 
Catholic educational institutions. 


This emphasis on our prime educational endeavors deserves, I believe, our 
concern this afternoon. The academic officer completely responsible on the 
operational level for an institution’s conviction of, instruction for, and aca- 
demic attitude toward graduate study and intellectual leadership is, of course, 
the academic dean. 


I am convinced from much observation and six years of deanship experience 
that the academic convictions and instructional methods and goals of a college 
faculty are in great part a reflection of his personal and professional con- 
victions about teaching, scholarship, and intellectual leadership. That, of 
course, is neither novel nor surprising. It is obvious that the faculty and, in 
turn, the students should take their direction from his leadership. It is my 
observation and experience, too, that at educational meetings we agree on this 
leadership role of the academic dean and then return him to an office that is 
so burdened with mechanical minutiae that he rarely gets leisure to devote 
his time to the areas that demand the educational leadership that only he can 
provide—faculty, curriculum, and student academic development. I honestly 
believe that we must free our academic deans from the numerous tasks in 
their offices that someone else could do as well and allow them to devote their 
full time, energies, knowledge, skills, and imaginations to their proper respon- 
sibilities, to wit, faculty, curriculum, and students. Such an emancipation an 
proper focusing of the deanship would establish among faculty and students 
in a shorter time than we perhaps imagine is possible the convictions, the 
imaginative and demanding instruction, and the student attitudes that are 
essential for graduate study and leadership preparation. I cannot stress this 
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point too strongly. I think it is of questionable value for us to discuss prepa- 
ration on the undergraduate level for intellectual leadership if we interpret 
the dean’s function to be that of mechanically making a college run smoothly 
instead of intellectually making it run a race. It is difficult enough even under 
jdeal conditions to keep an institution intellectually alert and ahead. It is 
impossible when the responsible academic officer himself gets lost in a maze 
of operational trivia. 


Once this intellectual “togetherness” (or as referred to above as conviction 
and commitment) guides the thinking of administrators and faculty—and it 
costs a lot of everything except money to obtain it—it guarantees the intel- 
lectual life of an institution and is inventive of one hundred means better to 
attain the institution’s academic objectives, It has its effect in the classroom 
because no group is really more eager to impart it than a faculty. After all, 
that is a faculty’s business and the reason why they teach. The better students 
soon find satisfaction in a greater challenge and seek even further. The 
average students cooperate with it up to their capacities and admiringly 
respect from afar after that point is reached. Even that is a conquest of no 
little value. 


I am as aware as you that this paper has been anything but a detailed and 
universal blueprint on how to build an academic structure that will prepare 
our college students for graduate study and intellectual leadership. It has not 
drawn a universal blueprint because there is no such thing, or if there is then 
I apologize for not knowing it. There are, it is true, numerous honors pro- 
grams, instructional methods that are new and challenging, graduate study 
programs, and interdepartmental experiments that are undoubtedly effective 
means for helping an institution do a better educational job with its students. 
You are, however, as knowledgeable as I about these programs from your own 
readings and experimentation. 


All I have tried to say, and I trust with some clarity and conviction, is that 
preparation of our students for graduate study and intellectual leadership 
itself requires a greater educational leadership and personal conviction and 
commitment to this preparation than is by and large presently had. It is the 
dean who must, on the operational level, supply it to his faculty and with 
his faculty to his students. Where this leadership and conviction are had, 
no specific ways and means ex aliunde from a convention paper are really 
necessary. They will come locally as they should from the institution’s own 
educational resources. Where they are not had, ways and means are really 
not possible. 





THE PLACE AND FUNCTION OF THE PH.D. IN THE 
AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


REV. ROBERT J. HENLE, S.J.. DEAN, GRADUATE SCHOOL, 
ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The Committee on Graduate Study has, through the years, presented to the 
national meetings of the NCEA interpretations of the meaning and impor- 
tance of graduate education. The committee has addressed itself to the 
problems of preparation of college teachers, of the selection and encourage- 
ment of prospective graduate students, and, generally, to all aspects of the 
graduate school’s contribution to the American Catholic educational and intel- 
lectual enterprise. 


In this paper I am returning, however, to what I consider to be the central 
educational problem of the highest level of graduate study, namely, the 
problem of the very nature of the doctorate formation, the meaning of 
the Ph.D. 


A number of events have persuaded me that renewed study of and renewed 
emphasis on this topic are timely and, indeed, necessary. Some months ago 
a Committee of the Association of Graduate Schools issued a report on 
graduate education.» Among other things, the committee recommended a 
reduction of the time required for doctorate programs and suggested that a 
“rehabilitated” master’s degree might well be the proper preparation for 
college teaching. To many these suggestions were indeed—and at long last— 
good news, for they seemed to admit that the Ph.D. had been overrated as a 
requisite for college teaching, that the old research vs. teaching preparation 
controversy could finally be resolved in favor of teacher training and that, 
consequently, a master’s degree, somewhat better than what we presently 
award, but nonetheless a master’s degree is, in fact, quite adequate for college 
faculties. Moreover, the whole discussion has been extended far beyond the 
esoteric councils of deans and academicians, Serious concern over the coming 
shortage of college teachers has brought these debates into the press and 
before the general public. 


Now, the committee asserted that we have never clearly defined the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. In answer, however, to its own demands for a 
re-definition, the committee once again proposed the traditional definition of 
the doctorate as the research degree, par excellence, a research purpose being 
the primary and specific note of the definition. “We affirm,” the committee 
said, “what we take to have been the original idea and intent of the Ph.D. 
namely to do advanced work of an original nature. .. .” Herein, it seems 
to me, the Committee failed to respond to its own sound realization that a 
sharper educational definition of the Ph.D. is needed. I hasten to add a caution 
at once. As I shall explain later, I am not suggesting that originality or 
research should be dropped from doctorate programs. I am, however, here 
asserting that the idea of “research,” taken alone, is both too narrow and too 
broad to serve to define the Ph.D., to ground its program, and to protect its 
effectiveness and its integrity. 


_1 The Committee on Policies in Graduate Education. Members were: Jacques Barzun (Colum- 
bia University); J. P. Elder (Harvard University); A. R. Gordon (Toronto University) ; and 
Marcus E. Hobbs (Duke University), Chairman. The report was presented in October, 1957. 
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“Research” is too broad a concept, for much of what is called research or 
original work—and properly so-called—can be carried out by men who do 
not possess the training of the doctorate or its equivalent. Research ability, 
otherwise unqualified, does not, taken alone, define or describe the level, the 
quality, the dimensions of that learning experience and that intellectual trans- 
formation which we all do, as a matter of fact, however implicitly and vaguely, 
expect from doctorate training. 


On the other hand, the concept of research is too narrow for, when the 
defining intent of the doctorate is identified with research training, every 
other element in the doctoral program is reduced to an instrumental status 
and becomes related to actual research as a means to an end. 


Since there is no unchanging and imperious Platonic idea of a doctorate, 
I see no reason why we must continue to define it in keeping with the 
character it possessed when it was first imported from Germany and engrafted 
on our educational system. Let us rather derive a definition from the actual 
place and function which the Ph.D. now has within our university pattern. 


I am proposing that, if we regard the Ph.D. in this way, we will find that 
it is more realistic and, educationally, both sounder and more useful to define 
the intent of the Ph.D. in terms rather of a qualitative intellectual transfor- 
mation of the student and of his knowledge. 


In the first place, the Ph.D. is universally recognized as our highest earned 
academic degree. Thus, its formal and, so to say, its “legalistic” intent is to 
certify that the doctor has achieved or has been brought to the highest level 
of academic training. Now academic training is obviously a matter of intel- 
lectual formation and of knowledge. Moreover, universal practice requires, 
for the doctor’s degree, breadth and depth of knowledge within some discipline 
or some integrated or interrelated area of study. Yet, it is likewise uni- 
versally recognized, that it is not merely quantity that is essential. A man 
might progressively acquire more and more knowledge without thereby 
approaching the level expected in doctorate candidates, The graduate student 
does not merely do more of what he did as an undergraduate, nor even simply 
something more “advanced”; the upshot of graduate education is a transfor- 
mation in the very mode according to which the student gains, grasps and 
holds his knowledge, a transformation in the student’s active abilities in 
regard to both actually and potentially possessed knowledge? Now I am 
maintaining that this is not simply a matter of theory; a conclusion imposed 
by an arbitrarily selected philosophy of education. In support of this assertion 
I would urge that some such transformation in intellectual comprehension and 
ability is what actually takes place in good doctorate programs, is what we 
expect, however vaguely and obscurely we may think of it, from doctorate 
training and again is, as a matter of fact, what good graduate teachers try 
to achieve in high-level seminars and graduate direction. All the expressions 
Wwe use in discussing graduate students and in evaluating their performance 
im comprehensives, point to some such expectancy and to some such intent; 


“seeing relationships,” “comprehension,” “understanding the problem,” “critical 
ability,” ete. 


It is true that this transformation is difficult to describe exactly. Indeed, 
a truly accurate definition would demand a long and involved philosophical 


-__.. 


anes Elementary Studies still affords the classical illustrations of qualitatively different 


knowing at lower levels in the educational system. (This essay may be found in The 


Idea of a University, O’Connell, Loyola University Press, 1927, pp. 842-387.) 
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analysis.’ The essential point, however, and one which the evidence of our 
graduate experience emphasizes, is that the transformation undergone by a 
doctoral candidate is a qualitative change and not merely a quantitative 
growth. After doctorate experience, the student should be a different kind of 
knower not merely one who knows more. The Thomistic conception of intel- 
lectual habits (if one keeps this conception clear of both formalistic as well 
as modern psychological connotations) and of the intellectual perfection of 
wisdom will help us to understand and express this change as will also 
Newman’s idea of a “philosophical habit of mind.” Instead, however, of 
pursuing philosophical accuracy I will, for the purposes of this discussion, 
limit myself to a summary description, more or less rhetorical in manner. 


The doctor, properly so-called, possesses knowledge of his field at the highest 
level of personal intellectual possession, that is, he knows it in its sources 
and in its evidences, in its methodology, its structural modes and its prin- 
ciples; he comprehends both its formal structure and its content; he under- 
stands how it develops and grows; and all of this he possesses reflectively, 
that is, by a profound reflection upon both himself as knower and his knowl- 
edge as known. Consequently, he stands outside and above his knowledge— 
its master and not its victim—viewing it objectively and critically. He will 
have, therefore, recaptured the original insights, rediscovered the primitive 
data, reformulated the crucial tests, the reasonings, the theories so that his 
knowledge is, in principle, of the same mode as that possessed by the dis- 
coverers and creators in his discipline. It is as though he had recapitulated 
in his own experience—though with more explicit critical and reflective atti- 
tudes—the development of his field. Moreover, the critical and reflective effort 
to achieve this level of knowing within his own discipline will have forced 
him to see his discipline in its larger relationships to other fields, indeed to 
the whole of knowledge and of human living. Briefly, in the fullest sense 
possible for human reason, he personally, actively, and masterfully possesses a 
rounded whole of knowledge and, because he is, in this full sense, master of 
his own knowledge and not merely its bearer, he is, in principle, creative and 
original in his field, 


I am proposing this as a description of the qualitative intellectual trans- 
formation which is the highest possible achievement of academic formation 
and brings a man to the highest possible qualitative level of knowledge. Since 
then the Ph.D. is, as a matter of fact, our highest earned academic degree, 
it should correspond to this level of intellectual achievement and should be 
used so to certify the scholar. 


Moreover, I believe that I am merely describing and formulating what 
actually happens and is actually expected in excellent doctoral formation. 
If this is so, then I am not proposing some wholly novel or merely theoretical 
or drastically revolutionary conception of the Ph.D. It is simply realistic and 
educationally sound to define the intent of the Ph.D. as the bringing about of 
this transformation and the consequent certifying of the scholar. 


Let us at this point reflect, in the light of this proposed definition of the 
Ph.D., on the elements which constitute the doctoral program. 


Should there be research and original work? Since the level of knowledge 
has been described as “creative” and as equivalent, in principle, to the mode 
of discovery and construction, doctoral training should here culminate in 4 


3I have, elsewhere, made several attempts to describe the change. See: ‘What is Graduate 
Education” in the Bulletin of the NCEA for August, 1952 (49:1), pp. 181-185; “What is the 
Specific Nature of Graduate Education,” Proceedings and Addresses, Eighth Annual Meeting 
of the Midwest Conference on Graduate Study and Research, 1952, pp. 18-18. 
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personal piece of research—the master work. Both good sense and experience 
recommend that the best training as well as the clearest demonstration lies in 
doing a thorough piece of scholarship in the manner and mode of a systematic 
discoverer or creator. But if research and the dissertation would both be 
retained and be, if anything, more important, their relationship to the Ph.D. 
would now be instrumental, Consequently, criteria for the selection and 
approval of research projects and dissertation topics will be sharper and more 
restrictive.* Not all research makes for the desired kind of graduate training. 
A topic may be original in the sense that it has never been done and the 
cuteome is unknown, and yet be of little or relatively little educational value. 
There is a common practice in graduate schools of assigning dissertation topics 
which advance the research projects of the university or are minor phases in 
the research of the student’s adviser. This often means that the student 
carries out under test conditions procedures already devised by another in a 
problem already conceived and set up by another. This may be an excellent 
way of getting assistance out of graduate students but, in some cases at least, 
itis a poor way of transforming the student himself into a doctor. Under 
the proposed definition, these and all similar procedures would be subjected to 
critical educational scrutiny. I am convinced that many topics would be 
rejected which are now routinely approved because they are indeed “research.” 


Moreover, this subordination of research to a properly educational objective 
will tend to eliminate a sort of pseudo-doctor who is now frequently certified 
by the Ph.D. There is a way of knowing a field and of being trained in its 
methods and techniques so that it can make a man competent in research, a 
valuable addition to a research team or laboratory, without giving him that 
mastery and understanding described above. Such a one can have a wide 
knowledge within a field and a considerable skill in the manipulation of the 
discipline, a clever and competent man but one whom I would call, rather than 
“scholar,” a “master research technician.” I am convinced that under cover 
of the research conception of the Ph.D. and particularly in connection with 
large research projects, our graduate schools are producing this sort of intel- 
lectual skilled labor in considerable quantity and stamping it with the Ph.D. 
The definition here proposed would, I think, help to distinguish this pseudo- 
doctor from the genuine scholar.® 


I <v not wish to imply that such research technicians are not needed or that 
we should not deliberately train them, We should have programs for this 
purpose—only, the graduates should not receive the highest accolade of the 
university. If necessary, let us create for this purpose a master’s degree in 
professional research. 


The length of programs will depend upon the achievement of the student. 
In general, I believe that the commonly accepted minimum of three years 
tepresents a sound practical conclusion from considerable experience. An 
intellectual change like any radical human development takes time. It would 
be difficult to see how the average of the students, now coming from our 
colleges, could be brought to the requisite level in less time. 


Moreover, it should become quite clear why a certain broad, though not by 


*As Professor Blegen has pointed out (‘Graduate Education and Research: Problems and 
Eemposts,” The Graduate School Record, The Ohio State University, December, 1957, [11:8] 
* -7), much criticism of dissertation titles and topics arises from simple ignorance. It 
phe ma matter to select titles which will afford amusement to the uninitiated. Yet, there 
pom ne ‘ground for questioning the educational wisdom of not a few research topics. A 

r efinition of the educational purpose of the dissertation may help in reducing the just 
toes of criticism. 
Pik hd this pseudo-doctor who is partially responsible for the accusations of “narrowness” 
ntly brought against the specialization of the Ph.D. Specialization is necessary in the 
rate program but the very depth of knowledge destroys the narrowness. 
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any means complete, knowledge within a discipline is necessary. Scattered and 
fragmentary knowledge cannot be lifted to mastery and reflective scholarship, 
By the same token, a certain “specialization” and “concentration” are imposed, 


In fact, we could think of the development of the doctor as comprising a 
series of phases. Generally there is a sort of negative phase during which 
the student undergoes a Socratic elenchus; he faces his own ignorance and 
the imperfect mode in which his intellectual life has been contained. Thus, 
as in all movements to a higher level of being, there is a sort of ascetical 
moment, a period of disturbance and dismay and even discouragement. There 
follow the exercises, the reachings, the dawnings of a better way; here he 
should be moving into more and more independent seminar work; he comes to 
realize in a personal way what is the nature of this new level of scholarship; 
thus he passes into work on the dissertation wherein scholarly modes, become 
by his own activity, part of his new intellectual “nature.” 


At this point I should like to relate what has been said to the problem of 
college teaching. I here assume that, in the United States, Catholic intellectual 
achievement and the Catholic contribution to scholarship and culture will be, 
at least partially, proportioned to the quality of the intellectual life that is 
lived on the campuses and in the classrooms of our universities and colleges, 
I speak now particularly of colleges which are independent of professional and 
graduate schools. What sort of persons ought the professors in these institu- 
tions be in order to maintain intellectual quality and too a scholarly life that 
is effective, inspiring and vibrant? If the description of the true doctor be 
now reread, I think it will immediately appear that this is the kind of person 
the scholar and teacher in a college should be. I submit, therefore, that our 
college faculties should, generally and normally, be built around those who 
have gone through the intellectual transformation and conversion to scholar- 
ship which the Ph.D., at its best, signifies and certifies.® 


Under the confusion created by the research-definition of the Ph.D., the 
relevancy of that degree to college teaching has been, reasonably enough, 
seriously questioned.’ After all most of those who go into college teaching 
do not continue in professional research. Why then should they be trained as 
professional researchers? Once we subordinate the research-training to the 
scholarship-goal of the Ph.D., this objection drops away. The question whether 
the graduate continues to do research and publish material becomes irrelevant, 
as irrelevant as to argue against college term papers on the ground that 
college graduates, for the most part, will never thereafter write term papers. 


We have had a kind of anti-intellectualism within Catholic education which 
regarded the Ph.D. as a required badge of prestige, an expensive formality 
imposed by unreasonable accrediting agencies—in fact, as simply a necessary 
evil to be gotten as easily and quickly as graduate schools permit and to be 
forgotten as quickly as one can get back into a full routine of teaching, 
moderating, coaching, etc. We have, in Catholic education, made some consol- 
ing headway against this view. 


And now it would indeed be tragic for the future of Catholic culture and 
intellectual leadership if the shortage of teachers should be used as an excuse 


*I am not maintaining that it is necessary or even that it would be better for every member 
of a college faculty to possess a doctorate. In a community of scholars the most vital and 
active groups set the tone and pull the entire body into their own atmosphere. Many sound 
men with M.A.’s or other degrees can be assimilated by such a community to mutual advantage. 

‘I am arguing that the doctorate is the proper academic qualification for college teaching; 
I am not saying that it is alone sufficient. Besides some gifts of mind and heart which must 
come only from God and not from Salamanca, the teacher should have some orientation to his 
profession. To discuss how this can best be done would carry us too far from the present topic. 
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to dispense from the ideal of doctorate training for college teachers. All the 
old doubts and suspicions may now be renewed and confirmed in practice by 
crisis-thinking and, unfortunately, by support from such authoritative sources 
as the Deans of the Association of Graduate Schools. 


In the face of all this I am arguing that we cannot afford to discard the 
jdeal of doctoral training for the college teacher. The doctoral program is 
the only educational program we have which is intrinsically ordered to intel- 
lectual mastery and control of knowledge, to intellectual self-possession, that 
is, to scholarship unqualified. If this can be achieved by any “rehabilitated” 
master’s program, I say give not a master’s degree but the Ph.D for that 
program. Also let us indeed re-examine our doctorate programs critically, but 
in the light of a well-defined educational purpose. Let us eliminate irrespon- 
sible delays and indeed delays due to financial difficulties; let us get rid of 
meaningless hurdles, unfit candidates, trivial or mechanical or “service” 
research projects, unnecessarily inflated and extended dissertations and any- 
thing else unnecessary or detrimental. When we have done all this, let us 
yet maintain a strong doctoral program and a clearly defined Ph.D. as the 
university’s certification of a true doctor. 


One last comment. I said above that the future excellence of Catholic intel- 
lectual leadership will depend in large measure on the quality of the intel- 
lectual life in our colleges. Now it will not be enough to train and recruit 
more and more Ph.D.’s for our faculties. The young doctor has just begun to 
lead the life of scholarship; he has come barely to know what this life is. 
When the doctors enter the colleges we must make it possible for them to live 
as scholars. I am not thinking merely or even primarily of writing and 
publishing (though this is a normal fulfillment of the scholarly life). I 
suggest that our undergraduate deans have a serious responsibility in this 
matter. Let them not only remove the obstacles to a life of learning; let them 
devise means to stimulate and vitalize it. Some means, too, should be found 
to maintain a closer continuity between our centers of higher learning and 
all our college faculties. 


If a vibrant, exciting, creative intellectual life runs through our colleges, 
we need have no fears for the future. Promising students will be inspired 
to scholarship and learning, to a career of teaching and intellectual leadership, 
and our faculties will see to it that these future leaders receive better and 
better education. 





JOINT CONFERENCE OF REGISTRARS AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


REPORT BY THE CHAIRMAN 


THOMAS GARRETT, ASSISTANT DEAN AND REGISTRAR, 
ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, WINOOSKI, VT. 


At the Registrars and Admissions Officers’ meeting in Milwaukee last year, 
an appeal was made by representatives of the secondary schools to put ona 
program dealing with high school-college relations at the Philadelphia meeting, 
At the close of the Milwaukee meeting, Mr. Garrett, Assistant Dean and 
Registrar of St. Michael’s College, Winooski, Vermont, was named to plan 
the program. 


Since admission to college is at the nerve center of high school-college rela- 
tions, it was decided to depict the actual operations of a college admissions 
committee. The program, entitled “A College Admissions Committee in 
Action,” consisted of the analysis and evaluation of four applications to a 
Catholic men’s liberal arts college by an “admissions committee” of six edu- 


cators. A resume describing the location, size, atmosphere and admissions 
policy of a “St. Raymond’s College” was available to all who attended the 
meeting. The four applications considered had all actually been submitted 
to a college similar to the fictional “St. Raymond’s,” but real identities were 
altered for the purpose of this meeting. 


Members of the “St. Raymond’s Admissions Committee” were: Rev. Ray- 
mond A, Adams, Principal, Cathedral High School Burlington, Vermont; 
Rev. Royal Gardner, O.P., Associate Registrar, Providence College, Rhode 
Island; Mr. Theodore Heitner, Guidance Counselor, John Bartram High School, 
Philadelphia; Rev. Joseph M. Moffit, S.J., Assistant Dean and Director of 
Admissions, Georgetown University; Dr. Catherine R. Rich, Registrar, Cath- 
olic University of America; Rev. John F. Tocik, O.S.F.S., Rector, Northeast 
Catholic High School, Philadelphia. 


After the opening prayer by Father Moffitt, Mr. Garrett explained the 
framework of the meeting and its dual purpose: (1) to show the secondary 
school people in attendance the action and reaction among collegiate admis- 
sions committee members leading up to the letter to the candidate, and (2) to 
acquaint them with the case method as a technique in objective evaluation of 
educational policy and practice. 


Mr. Garrett suggested that a future program depicting a going-to-college 
problem from the high school point of view be carried out by the Secondary 
School Department. College admissions people could be invited to participate 
in the program just as secondary school people were participating in the 
current program. 


A typical problem suggested was the high school counseling of an average 
student regarding the choice of college and college program. The dramatiza- 
tion of the problem could take the form of an interview between the principal 
and a student and his or her parents. Members of the audience attending 
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such a program should have copies of the complete high school record so that 
each could evaluate the counseling situation and follow the case leader should 
the case method be used in a panel analysis of the dramatization. 


Mr. Garrett then introduced Mr. John A. Brown, Jr., Assistant to the 
President for Development, Temple University, as the case leader. Mr. Brown, 
an expert in the case method, explained that under strict case method regula- 
tions the audience must be brought into the discussion; but since our audience 
numbered about 500 people, this was impractical. He also explained that the 
St. Raymond’s Admissions Committee had no actual responsibility to a real 
college president or board of trustees; however, he felt that some of the values 
of the case method for institutional “in-training” evaluation of policy and 
practice could be glimpsed. 


Mr. Garrett then “officially” called the St, Raymond’s “Admissions Com- 
mittee” to order. In answer to queries from committee members, he informed 
them that about 1385 freshman places had been filled; that this represented 
about one half of the usual freshman class, but that the President would 
permit a class of 300 if sufficiently well-qualified candidates applied. 


The committee was then polled on each candidate. On the first candidate, 
the vote was three to reject, one unqualified vote to accept, one vote to accept 
with qualifications, one vote that the candidate must appear for an interview. 
During the subsequent discussion, two committee members who voted to reject 
changed their votes to accept. 


On the second candidate, there were three votes to accept, and three with- 
held votes pending receipt of further information in the form of either inter- 
view, Scholastic Aptitude Test scores, or an official transcript from a college 
of previous attendance. 


On the third candidate, the vote was four to reject, two to require an inter- 
view and further information. 


On the fourth candidate, three voted to accept outright, one voted to accept 
with conditions, two withheld votes pending receipt of further information 
from the high school. 


Following the voting, Mr. Brown led a discussion among the committee 
members in which they explained the reasons for their voting. Almost all 
discussion centered on the first two candidates and was very spirited. The 
structure of the program envisaged that discussion would be confined to the 
“Committee” and Mr. Brown, with the audience acting as “eavesdroppers” but 
following the arguments from the printed copies of the applications that had 
been given to them. However, audience interest became so keen, that questions 
began to arise from the floor and continued throughout the remainder of the 
program, 


Mr. Garrett concluded the presentation by telling what actually had hap- 
pened to each of the applicants in real life. The first was accepted, graduated 
with honors, took an M.A. at Columbia, and had just completed a Guggenheim 
Fellowship. The second, after an initial rejection, was permitted a personal 
interview, was accepted, graduated as valedictorian of his class, held a Ful- 
bright Fellowship for graduate work in philosophy in France and is currently 
in attendance at The Catholic University of America. 


The third candidate was initially rejected, then re-considered and admitted 


to college. He subsequently graduated with honors and is now in a seminary 
of theology. 


The fourth candidate was not accepted at the institution which received his 
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application, but he later applied to a state university and is currently doing 
well as a freshman pre-medical student. 


At the conclusion of the meeting, various members of the panel met for 
further informal discussion with secondary school members. 





CONFERENCE FOR ADMINISTRATORS OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


REPORT BY THE CHAIRMAN 


SISTER MARY GREGORY, DEAN, GWYNEDD-MERCY JUNIOR 
COLLEGE, GWYNEDD VALLEY, PA. 


The first meeting of Junior College Administrators was opened with prayer 
by the chairman at 4:00 p.m. on Thursday, April 10, 1958. After expressing 
gratitude to the Executive Committee of the College and University Depart- 
ment for permitting this group to convene as a part of the Convention, a 
brief review of action leading to the meeting was given. 


There were twenty in attendance, representing thirteen different junior 
colleges. It was unanimously agreed upon that the reason for getting together 
at the time of the annual meeting would be fulfilled if there could be informal 
discussion of common problems. This could be varied by having a panel of 
junior college people to act as resource persons. 


Questions for this meeting’s discussion had been collected before the meeting. 
Since the assembled delegates were from two distinct types of junior colleges, 
ie, those under auspices of religious communities for education of their 
young sisters, and those taking lay students only, it was decided to 
concentrate upon those topics which might benefit both groups, Three of the 
nine topics were discussed as fully as time permitted. 


1. Education Courses—How far can the junior colleges go in preparing 
teachers? (problem in Pennsylvania especially) 


2. Faculty—Rank in junior colleges; custom regarding this. Problem of 
securing satisfactory lay teachers in areas such as physical education, 
drama, and speech. 


. Grading—D grades not transferable. Policies regarding applicants 
who might be graduated from a junior college but could never go to 
a senior college. 

What is the procedure concerning students who fail to obtain an 
honor point average of C at the end of the semester or at the end of the 
school year? Are they dismissed or aliowed to continue on probation? 


SuMMary: 


1. Several junior colleges have begun to offer education courses and at 
the same time to provide observation and/or practice teaching in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools on the campus. This policy has been 
restricted to areas of the country where regional accrediting bodies 
are not antagonistic. The status of such credits for certification is 
questioned. 


, Middle and western states de not rank the faculty. The southern 
policy, however, is to have faculty rank as a standard for salary scale. 


- A difference of equivalents of D grades was noted. D grades not 
transferable in southern institutions have been accepted in the north 
due to difference in equivalents. The southern D is equivalent to the 
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northern C. It was suggested that these grades be equated on the 
transcripts in southern states. 
Other questions proposed but not carried to a conclusion were: 
1. The status of terminal students. Should they be permitted to transfer? 
2. Should there be terminal students as such? 


8. The advisability of offering a course to train physical education 
teachers. 


The meeting was adjourned at 5:15 p.m. 


ic} 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR CATHOLIC HIGHER EDUCATION OF THE REPORT 
OF THE PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
BEYOND THE HIGH SCHOOL 


SISTER HILDEGARDE MARIE, PRESIDENT, COLLEGE OF 
ST. ELIZABETH, CONVENT STATION, N. J. 


Just ten years ago educators were engaged in a heated discussion of the 
recently published six-volume report of President Truman’s Commission on 
Higher Education. Although the Commission began its work in 1946 when, 
because of the influx of veterans, colleges were faced with the staggering task 
of doubling the 1945 enrollments within one year, nevertheless it did not 
confine its attention to emergency matters. It dealt with long range problems 
of higher education and, under the comprehensive title, Higher Education for 
American Democracy, it issued five separate reports entitled respectively 
Establishing the Goals, Equalizing and Expanding Educational Opportunity, 
Organizing Higher Education, Staffing Higher Education, and Financing 
Higher Education. The sixth volume contained the resource data for the study. 


Despite its many excellent observations and recommendations, the Report 
was rightly and severely criticized for its secularistic philosophy, its promo- 
tin of the trend toward government dominance in higher education, its 
hostility toward private education, its advocacy of tuitionless, publicly con- 
trolled community colleges as a means of extending free education through 
the fourteenth year, its misrepresentation of liberal education and its substitu- 
tion of “general education,” its threat to the quality of higher education by 
its attack upon the “orientation of higher education toward verbal skills and 
intellectual interests” and its demand that colleges “provide programs for the 
development of abilities other than those involved in academic aptitude,” its 
recommendation of massive federal financial support of publicly controlled 
institutions and its adamant refusal to approve the appropriation of any 
federal funds for private higher education. 


The spirit of the Josephs Committee Report on Education Beyond the High 
School differs markedly from that of the committee reporting to President 
Truman ten years ago. The present Report emphasizes the importance of 
quality in education. It sees in the critical shortage of first-rate teachers “the 
most serious educational problem today and in the foreseeable future.” It 
cautions that expansion of college enrollments be accompanied by adequate 
provision for competent faculty and says very bluntly: “The problem is 
essentially one of quality rather than quantity. It is conceivable that enough 
individuals can be employed to meet classes and go through the motions of 
teaching, but the critical problem remains. College teachers must come from 
the top levels of ability and preparation.’”* The committee urges that the 
highest priority be given to raising faculty salaries. It believes that the 
quality of education could be improved and the teacher shortage relieved in 
part through the use of educational methods placing greater responsibility 
upon the student himself, through experimentation in optimum class size, 
through exploring the potentials of electronic aids in teaching, and through 
Teviewing the institution’s curricula with a view to eliminating too narrow 


ci President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School, Second Report, July, 1957, 
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course offerings. It recognizes the value of the liberal arts, stressing the 
importance of research and teaching in the humanities, social studies, and 
theoretical science.’ 


In the report of the Josephs Committee the role of the federal government 
in higher education is sharply reduced as contrasted with the proposals of 
President Truman’s Commission on Higher Education. In regard to student 
financial assistance the Josephs Committee encourages financial aid to students 
through low interest loans, a federally supported work-study program pro- 
viding on-campus work opportunities, increased scholarships by individuals, 
states, corporations, and foundations, and income tax deductions or credits on 
tuition payments. The committee believes that the federal government should 
not at this time adopt a scholarship program, lest it thereby discourage the 
efforts of others in that field. It would favor a federal scholarship program 
only if other means prove inadequate. Should this be the case, the committee 
would approve a federal scholarship program that would permit free choice 
of study and reasonable choice of institution by the student and that would 
provide a supplementary cost-of-education grant to the institution based upon 
average institutional costs in the nation.* 


One of the principal strengths of our educational system, the committee 
notes, is the diversity of educational opportunities beyond high school, It is 
significant that there are as many people enrolled in education and training 
programs in business and industry as are now enrolled in all colleges and 
universities. In addition to the four-year colleges and universities and the 
programs in business and industry, there are two-year post-secondary institu- 
tions, adult education programs, and the training programs in the armed 
services. 


The committee found that it lacked adequate information concerning pro- 
grams outside the four-year colleges and universities. It is thought that one 
out of three adults participates in some form of educational program each 
year. Of the fifty million people who took part in such programs in 1955, the 
majority of persons were enrolled in programs of religious institutions, in 
agricultural extension programs, in programs of health and welfare agencies, 
and in public school adult education programs. In college and university 
extension and evening programs 1,500,000 were enrolled. The committee rec- 
ommends that initiative be taken by the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to promote a study of national scope in order to secure the research 
data necessary to evaluate the problems and prospects of adult education.‘ 


There is need to assess also the development of training programs in busi- 
ness and industry. They may well have significant implications for the plan- 
ning of post-secondary education. The committee recommends that one of the 
large foundations sponsor a thorough national study of present and planned 
educational and training programs within business and industry.® 


The four-year colleges and universities are, of course, the most significant 
medium of formal higher education. The committee urges that in the expan- 
sion of higher education maximum use be made of existing facilities. The 
committee expresses forcefully its belief that both public and private institu- 
tions are needed and that both must be supported adequately, that diversity 
is a source of great strength for higher education—nurturing experimentation, 
innovation, and growth and combating standardization and uniformity—that 


2Idem, pp. 29-87. 
3Idem, pp. 48-57. 
4Idem, pp. 66-69. 
5 Idem, pp. 69-78. 
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such diversity helps to insure institutional freedom. The committee refers to 
experimental programs of early admissions and advanced placement and rec- 
ommends that educators give still greater attention to problems of articulation 
of colleges and secondary schools. It urges faculties to constantly review and 
evaluate their curricula in the light of changing world conditions, student 
needs, and institutional objectives and resources. It points to the chasm 
between current emphasis upon language facility and understanding of foreign 
cultures and our present and future needs in these areas.’ 


The Report describes the “phenomenal growth” of two-year colleges and 
characterizes their exepansion as “one of the most notable developments in 
post-high school education in twentieth-century America.” It notes that the 
widest development of the community college has taken place in California, 
and that the Department of Education in New York estimates that at least 
fifty per cent of their first-year college students in 1970 will be in community 
colleges, The committee expresses its awareness of the strong differences of 
opinion as to the ideal auspices for the establishment of two-year institutions. 
It makes no recommendations on this point but leaves to state and local studies 
the decisions on the organization, management, and financing of such colleges. 
It advises that communities anticipating substantial growth in student popula- 
tion consider the two-year community college as a possible solution to some 
of the problems, but it warns that this possibility should be approached with 
caution, that the errors made in developing too many small high schools should 
not be repeated in the development of community colleges, that without sound 
local planning related to state and regional planning the results may be very 
disappointing. The Josephs Report does not repeat the advocacy of tuitionless 
community colleges proposed by the earlier Commission under President 
Truman. It makes no recommendations concerning the financing of these 
institutions but is content with pointing out that because of their proximity 
to the students’ homes and because in many cases part of the facilities are 
available on a temporary basis in the local high school, cost to students and 
taxpayers is reduced.’ 


On the question of financing higher education in general, the committee 
places the major responsibility for financing public institutions upon the state 
and recommends that a greater degree of responsibility be taken also by local 
governments. Private education should look to various individual donors, 
alumni, business and industrial corporations, trade unions, foundations, and 
churches to supplement tuition fees. The Report points out the difficulty for 
the federal government in dealing flexibly with the varying requirements and 
capacities of the different states and the difficulty also of channeling aid to 
private institutions. It recommends forms of federal assistance which do not 
threaten the autonomy, diversity, and initiative of higher educational institu- 
tions. Among such forms of aid are: 


- Continuation of the College Housing Program 


. Federal grants-in-aid on a matching basis, in a manner analogous to 
procedures under the Hill-Burton Act, to construct non-income-produc- 
ing facilities such as classroom and laboratory buildings 


. Availability of benefits of the slum clearance provisions of the National 
Housing Act to urban educational institutions in need of land 


. Payment by the federal government of full costs, including indirect 
costs, of federal contract research programs in colleges and universities 
‘Idem, pp. 62-65. 
"Idem, pp. 64-65, 72. 
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5. Revision of federal revenue laws to encourage larger contributions from 
individuals by allowing partial tax credits for gifts to educational 
institutions.® 

The Josephs Committee does not think the federal government should assume 
primary responsibility to meet the greatly increased financial burdens in con- 
nection with the expansion of higher education. It rejects the extreme views 
both of those who oppose federal activity in education beyond the high school 
and those who advocate strong federal activity. The committee takes the 
middle view of assuming that the states and private groups and individuals 
are capable of doing the job with some federal help. It believes that programs 
of direct financial assistance by the federal government should be reviewed 
periodically and terminated when no longer needed. It believes that the federal 
government should carefully avoid programs and policies that might lead to 
control of educational institutions. It believes that there should be much more 
interagency coordination in federal activities affecting post-secondary educa- 
tion than currently exists and that there should be created permanent machin- 
ery to keep under continuous observation all federal programs affecting educa- 
tion beyond the high school. It recommends that the United States Office of 
Education give priority to developing plans for a fact-finding and reporting 
service to provide continuous, accurate, and up-to-date information about 
conditions and trends in education.’ 


While one may disagree with this or that opinion or recommendation 
expressed in the Report, Catholic college administrators, administrators of 
private institutions in general, and all who hold a Christian philosophy of 
education should be gratified that the committee deliberately turned away 
from the philosophy of education implicit in the 1948 report, Higher Education 
for American Democracy. This earlier report was regarded by many as a 
declaration of war on private education, and it was feared that implementation 
of its proposals for organizing and financing higher education would injure 
seriously private institutions. Indeed the Commission itself calmly stated: 
“The Commission is . . . aware of the fact that its proposals for a great 
expansion of higher education in publicly-controlled institutions may make it 
extremely difficult for many private institutions to survive. A system of 
tuition-free education up through the fourteenth year and relatively low fees 
above the fourteenth year and in graduate and in professional schools of 
publicly-controlled institutions will undoubtedly force many of the weaker 
schools out of existence and profoundly affect the whole pattern of private 
institutional support.” 


In its recommendations that federal funds for the general support of current 
educational activities and for general capital outlay purposes should be 
restricted to institutions under public control, in its proposal for tuitionless, 
publicly-controlled community colleges to provide free education through the 
fourteenth year for all wishing such education, in its recommendation that 
tuition and other required fees be eliminated in all publicly-controlled colleges 
and universities for the thirteenth and fourteenth years, in its utter lack of 
concern for the effect of such policies upon church-related and other private 
colleges and for the spiritual and moral loss the nation would sustain by the 
weakening or demise of institutions of Christian higher education, in its 
advocacy of proposals tending toward government dominance of higher educa- 
tion, the report of President Truman’s Commission on Higher Education occa- 
sioned pessimistic forebodings regarding the future of education in America. 

8 Idem, pp. 89-90. 

® Idem, pp. 102-108. 

%” Higher Education for American Democracy, Vol. V: Financing Higher Education, p. 46. 
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Happily that document now has been superseded by one which advocates 
strengthening of student aid programs with priority given to students of 
highest ability and financial need, which holds that no able but needy youth 
should be denied educational opportunity but that financially capable students 
should be charged more and should not be subsidized by inadequately paid 
faculties, that any scholarship policy should provide supplementary cost-of- 
education grants to the institutions attended by scholarship students, that the 
establishment of community colleges should be approached with caution, that 
federal grants-in-aid on a matching basis for capital construction of instruc- 
tional buildings be available not only to public institutions but to “as many 
types of nonprofit higher education institutions as possible,” that the role of 
the federal government in higher education should be residual rather than 
primary. 

The Josephs Committee Report to President Eisenhower dealt only briefly 
with the goals of higher education in contrast with the extended treatment 
given this matter by the earlier Commission. However, its one paragraph on 
this matter comes closer to an adequate summation of the true goals of educa- 
tion than does Volume I of Higher Education for American Democracy. Presi- 
dent Truman’s Commission gave primacy to the social role of education and 
tended to subordinate man to the needs and purposes of contemporary demo- 
cratic society. The present report states that the cardinal role of education 
is “to develop human beings of high character, of courageous heart and inde- 
pendent mind, who can transmit and enrich our society’s intellectual, cultural, 
and spiritual heritage, who can advance mankind’s eternal quest for truth and 
beauty and who can leave the world a better place than they found it. Only 
by pursuing these paramount goals of education can we insure a free society 
and a sane and peaceful world in which all individuals may live in greater 
dignity and achieve greater fulfillment.’™ It is to be regretted that the Josephs 
Committee Report did not delineate more forcefully the nature of man and 
the God-given origin of his rights and individual dignity, but at least it 
avoided the relativistic treatment of the earlier report. 


The most significant implication for Catholic higher education of the Report 
of President Eisenhower’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School, 
as I see it, therefore, is that it provides a more favorable climate for the 
expansion and development of private education, including Catholic and all 
other church-related institutions, than did the policies and program advocated 
by President Truman’s Commission on Higher Education. It recognizes more 
adequately the importance both of private and publicly-controlled institutions 
in solving the complex problems occasioned by increasing enrollments and 
challenges all to maximum efforts in the solution of these problems, 


In the light of the Josephs Committee Report, what are some of the problems 
to which administrators of Catholic colleges and universities should direct the 
attention of all concerned with the future of Catholic education? 


1. The most critical problem for Catholic colleges and universities as 
for American colleges and universities in general in the anticipated expansion 
of higher education is the shortage of excellent teachers. Religious institutes 
conducting Catholic colleges and universities must correlate expansion plans 

| With clear policies concerning the relative proportion of lay and religious 
| members on their faculties. If expanding enrollments mean an increasing 
number of lay teachers in Catholic institutions, the implications of this in 
terms of salaries, promotions, tenure, and pensions must be faced squarely. 
No college should expand beyond its capacity to provide competent and 


ae 
Second Report, pp. 16-17. 
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scholarly religious and priests contributing their services or to attract anj 
retain equally competent and scholarly lay faculty members. 


2. There is need of much more information than is currently availabk 
to enable administrators and boards of trustees of Catholic colleges to arrive 
at wise decisions concerning capital expansion of facilities. The National 
Catholic Educational Association, through the cooperative efforts of the Super. 
intendents’ Department, the College and University Department, and th 
Secondary School Department could render signal services in initiating studies 
to provide such information. Such studies might include also the question of 
the desirability and practicability of establishing Catholic community colleges, 
at least on an experimental basis. It should not be too difficult to secur 
foundation support to conduct such studies. 


8. Any appreciable expansion of publicly-controlled institutions of higher 
education should be accompanied by state and federal scholarship programs 
and reasonable tax reductions or tax credit for tuition payments, in order to 
provide equitable treatment and meaningful freedom of choice for taxpayer 
who wish their children to attend church-related or other non-publicly-con- 
trolled colleges. There is need for a great deal of public education on this 
question. 


4. Catholic institutions of higher education must find means of increased 
financial support. Better public relations programs for individual Catholic 
institutions and for Catholic colleges and universities in general are needed 
to produce greater awareness of the public service rendered by Catholic 
colleges and universities and appreciation of the heavy financial burdens 
involved in maintaining such institutions. Students and their parents, alumni, 
Catholic priests and people, and the general public, as well as individual and 
corporate prospective donors, should be given more information on the opera 
tions, accomplishments, and needs of our Catholic colleges. 


5. With the projected increase in numbers of potential students Catholic 
colleges should take every possible means of preventing any deterioration in 
the quality of education. Their faculties should accept the challenge to provide 
opportunities for gifted students to attain the maximum development of which 
they are capable. 


As we consider the challenge to Catholic higher education in mid-twentieth 
century America, we who are charged with responsibility in the administration 
of Catholic colleges and universities would do well to recall the description by 
our Holy Father, Pius XII, of the university as “a center radiating intellectual 
life for the benefit of the national community, in that atmosphere of healthy 
freedom that is proper to all culture”; that it should give to “young minds 
a respect for truth ... guiding them to independent lines of thought, indis- 
pensable to their intellectual maturity.” ” 


2 Letter to Twenty-second World Congress of Pax Romana, Aug. 12, 1952; ef. Catholic Mind, 
July, 1958, pp. 436-488. 
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THE CURRENT STATUS OF FEDERAL AID TO HIGHER 
EDUCATION LEGISLATION 
(Summary) 


RT. REV. MSGR. ALFRED F. HORRIGAN, PRESIDENT, 
BELLARMINE COLLEGE, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Since the opening of the earth satellite age last October, federal aid to 
higher education has been a topic of top-priority significance. The current 
session of Congress has seen the introduction of a great variety of federal 
aid proposals. 


In the furtherance of those sponsored by President Eisenhower, two prin- 
cipal bills have been offered in Congress. They are S 3163, introduced by 
Senator H. Alexander Smith of New Jersey, and HR 10278, introduced by 
Representative Carroll D. Kearns of Pennsylvania. 


These bills would provide assistance to the states in the early discovery of 
student aptitudes and the maximum development of these aptitudes during 
high school through improved counseling and guidance service; provide 10,000 
undergraduate scholarships a year with an average value of $750; provide 
assistance to state educational agencies to strengthen their supervisory, 
teacher-training, and related activities in support of science or mathematics 
instruction in public elementary or secondary schools; authorize the Commis- 
sioner of Education to arrange for the establishment and operation by institu- 
tions of higher education of institutes for modern foreign language teachers; 
and provide assistance for the establishment and expansion of programs of 
graduate education. 


A second significant and comprehensive plan of federal aid to higher educa- 
tion is contained in the Hill-Elliott bill. It would provide 40,000 undergraduate 
scholarships a year; authorize the same number of fellowships (1,000-1,500 a 
year) as the Administration program; and provide a $25,000,000-a-year work- 
study program to help provide jobs for undergraduate students. 


A third program has been proposed by the American Council on Education. 
It recommends that: 


1. The federal government assist in increasing the supply of qualified 
college teachers through a system of fellowship grants to graduate 
schools offering the Ph.D. degree. 


» The federal government provide financial assistance to institutions of 
higher learning for the expansion of facilities. 


. The federal government assist in removing financial barriers to higher 
education for qualified students: (a) by permitting a credit against 
income tax otherwise payable for 30 per cent of the amount actually 
paid by a taxpayer for tuition and fees to an institution of higher 
learning; and (b) by establishing a broad federal scholarship program. 


The NEA has proposed a program of federal scholarships and fellowships, 
and sponsored the King-Jenkins bill (HR 4662) which would permit teachers 
to deduct up to $600 of educational expenses from gross taxable income. 


Legislative proposals have also been made for loans or loan insurance for 
gher education tuition. Significant among these is S 1727, introduced by 
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Senator Jacob K. Javits of New York. It would provide loans for about 50,00) 
students a year. 


It is my impression that the basic sentiment in Congress, and in the county 
at large, definitely favors some kind of federal aid to a higher education pn 
gram, and that legislation implementing this sentiment will be passed befor 
the adjournment of the present session of Congress. 


The following evaluation is offered of a few of the specific federal aij 
proposals: 


1. Scholarships. I judge that a scholarship program has a better chane 
for Congressional approval than many of the other proposed fedenl 
aid features. The number of scholarships probably will be somewher 
between the 10,000 proposed by the Administration and the 40,00) 
recommended by the Hill-Elliott bill. 


There is a sharp difference of opinion over the “need” factor asa 
condition for awarding a scholarship. Administration spokesma 
regard it as very important. The Hill-Elliott sponsors and many 
others strongly oppose it. 


Admittedly, the determination of need is a difficult matter. However, 
if this feature is eliminated, it is not clear how a federal scholarship 
plan could be considered a direct answer to the problem of the thov- 
sands of highly qualified young people who fail to attend college each 
year because of the lack of financial means. 


. Tax features. There appears to be strong and deep-rooted opposition 
to all proposals to grant tax credits for tuition and fee payments 
Unmistakably the Administration, the Treasury Department, and the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare are among the formit- 
able opponents. 


. Loan program. Administration spokesmen are not enthusiastic about 
student-loan plans. They point out that a loan program would have 
the effect of encouraging an increase in the quantity rather than in 
the quality of college students. 


To what extent will it be possible for nontax-supported institutions of higher 
learning and their students to participate in the benefits of proposed federal 
aid legislation? 


Relative to this question, Welfare Secretary Marion B. Folsom has stated 
that, under the Administration’s program, all students attending nonpublit 
schools would benefit from the recommendations for college scholarships and 
the testing of students. He also has said that “all established graduate 
schools” would share in the proposal for funds to help expand the output of 
future college teachers. 


The general sentiment in the Administration, in Congress, and in the Office 
of Education is altogether in favor of leaving full freedom to the student in 
selecting the institution in which he wishes to make use of a federal scholar- 
ship or loan benefit. 


In the over-all view, I suggest that the principal bills now being considered 
by Congress provide as generously for participation by nontax-supported 
institutions and their students as probably can be expected in the present state 
of Congressional and public opinion. 


j The present situation is an admirable one for the application of the pril- 
ciple of subsidiarity. This principle simply means that it is always g 
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government and good social philosophy to solve your problems at the lowest 
possible level. It does not, however, exclude the possibility of seeking “at the 
top” urgently needed help when such help is not otherwise available. 


At the moment, many thoughtful people who are not professional devotees 
of the policy of seeking the remedy of all human ills on the banks of the 
Potomac are convinced that American higher education is confronted with 
certain critically urgent problems which can be met with adequate dispatch 
only through some limited degree of emergency federal aid. They can and do 
offer solid arguments to support their position. I do not think these arguments 
can be lightly put aside. 


I express the hope that our Catholic colleges and universities will continue 
to regard any prospective federal aid program as a quite secondary and 
supplementary adjunct to their own efforts to balance their budgets, take care 
of the bright but needy students, and improve the quality of their programs 
of instruction. 


All of us face simply staggering problems in the areas of institutional 
fnance and student aid. These problems are going to become considerably 
more acute than they are at present. I see no reason, however, to reach for 
the panic buttons. 


There are so many things to do which we have not yet done. Most of us 
are just now making a beginning in setting up comprehensive and thoroughly 
organized programs to seek large-scale financial assistance from alumni, cor- 
porations, foundations, and the many individuals who are no less convinced— 
or at least could be made no less convinced—than we that the future of 
independent, nontax-supported education depends upon its remaining essen- 
tially independent and nontax-supported. 


We still must convince large numbers of our business and corporate friends 
that opposition to federal aid to education is negative and meaningless unless 
it is accompanied by generous voluntary support of the educational basis of 
our whole traditional pattern of American life. 


Perhaps we can summarize the matter in one proposition: to the extent 


that hn make ourselves understood, to that extent we will be able to pay our 
own bills. 





SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS’ DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 


PROGRAM 


Wednesday, November 6 
Gold Room, 4th Floor, Woodner Hotel 
Presiding: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, President, Department of Super. 
intendents, NCEA 
10:00 AMM. BUSINESS MEETING 


10:30 A.M. MOVIE 
“Do Our School Buildings Aid Education?”—Z. A. Marsh, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co., Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 
11:00 AM. AN APPRAISAL OF THE TEACHING OF RELIGION IN 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
Father James Kraus, St. Charles Seminary, Columbus, Ohio 


12:30 P.M. LUNCHEON (Independent arrangements) 


2:15 P.M. WHAT THE SUPERINTENDENT SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
SCHOOL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


“Means of Achieving Economy in Standard Building Through Design and 
Through Bidding Procedures”—F rank J. Duane, Architect, Washington, 
Ds 


“Maximlite Construction”—Joseph Randolph, Maximlite Schools, Fayette- 
ville, Arkansas 


3:30 P.M. THE CATHOLIC SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
COMPLETED 
Sister Mary Janet, Commission on American Citizenship, Catholic Univer- 
sity 
Thursday, November 7 
Gold Room, 4th Floor, Woodner Hotel 


9:30 AMM. THE BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION OF THE CATHOLIC 
SCHOOL 


Brother Leo Ryan, C.S.V., Marquette University 
11:00 A.M. REPORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEES 
1. Committee on Lay Teachers in Catholic Schools—Monsignor Hoflich 


2. Uniform Statistical Reporting to be Used in the Diocese and by 
N.C.E.A. and N.C.W.C.—Father Ulrich 


REPORTS OF RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN DIOCESAN SYSTEMS 
12:30 P.M. LUNCHEON (Independent Arrangements) 
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9:15 P.M. DEVELOPMENTS IN THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC 


“Arithmetic in the Light of Twenty-five Years of Test Data”—Dr. Roger 
Lennon, World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 


“Needed, A New Approach to Arithmetic”—Dr. Andrew Schott, Marquette 
University 


Immediately after the close of this meeting there will be a social hour 
in the South Room, Lobby Floor, Woodner Hotel 


Friday, November 8 

VISIT TO THE U. S. DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

8:40 A.M. Buses depart from front entrance of Woodner Hotel for Fort 
Myer 

9:20 A.M. Arrival at Fort Myer 

9:30 A.M. Greeting by Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for Public 
Affairs, Mr. Chauncey Robbins 

9:40 A.M. Briefing (Fort Myer Theater) 


1. “The Role of the United States Armed Forces in World Affairs”’— 
Mr. Karl G. Harr, Jr., Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
International Security Commission Affairs and Plans, International 
Security Affairs 


. “Education Within the Armed Forces’—Dr. Walker F. Agnew, 
Assistant Staff Director, Educational Division Office of Armed Forces, 
Information and Education 


. “Morals, Moral Training and Character Guidance in the Armed 
Forces”—Chaplain (Major) Leo W. Frye, U. S. Army, Armed Forces 
Chaplains’ Board, Priest of the Diocese of Toledo 


. Briefing—“Modern Scientific Warfare’—Dr. Harold A. Wooster, 
Director of Research Information, Office of Scientific Research, Air 
Force Research and Development Command 


12:30 P.M. LUNCHEON—Fort Myer Officers’ Club 
1:20 P.M. Buses return to Woodner Hotel 
2:15 P.M. Top of the Park Room, 11th Floor, Woodner Hotel 


REPORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEES 


- Problems Arising from the Expansion of Catholic Education—Mon- 
signor Spence 


. Continuing Relationships between Catholic Schools and Public Author- 
ity—Monsignor Applegate 


- Committee on Teacher Accreditation—Monsignor Pitt 


. Committee on Problem of Moral and Spiritual Values in Public Educa- 
tion—Monsignor Holbel 


. Committee on Moral Problems in Catholic Secondary Schools—Father 
Kenning 


PROGRAM FOR 1958 
NEW BUSINESS 
ADJOURNMENT 
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WEDNESDAY—Luncheon Meeting of the Executive Committee in the Flower 
Room, Woodner Hotel 


THURSDAY—Luncheon Meeting of the chairmen of the Standing Committees 
in the Flower Room, Woodner Hotel 


MINUTES OF MEETING 


Wednesday, Nov. 6, 1957, 10:00 AM. 


Monsignor Carl Ryan, president, opened the meeting with prayer. He con- 
gratulated the members on their attendance and commented that it was the 
best attended meeting in the history of the Superintendents’ Department. The 
president appointed Father John Elsaesser as acting secretary for this meet- 
ing, Monsignor Robert Maher being absent. Monsignor Hochwalt thanked the 
members of the Superintendents’ Department in the name of the former Miss 
Mary Ryan, former secretary to Monsignor Hochwalt, for $615.00 given by the 
members on the occasion of her marriage. A telegram of thanks was received 
from the former Miss Ryan and her husband for the gift. 


The president appointed the following nomination’s committee: Father 
Brennan, Saginaw, chairman; Monsignor McManus, Chicago; and Monsignor 
Murray, Lincoln. He appointed the following program committee: Monsignor 
Hald, Brooklyn, chairman; Monsignor Bradley, Sante Fe; Father Rigney, 
New York; Father Kleiber, Green Bay; and Father Kirwin, Wheeling. 


Mr. Z. A. Marsh of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company presented 
an illustrated lecture on “Do Our School Buildings Aid Education As Much 
As They Should?” He emphasized the objective of school construction as a 
better education for children. 


Father James Kraus, St. Charles Seminary, Columbus, Ohio, gave an inter- 
esting talk on the present high school religion courses. He presented a method 
which was based primarily on the psychological approach to the teaching of 
religion. A very stimulating discussion followed. Father Kraus distributed 
copies of a tentative plan for the teaching of religion. It was noted that the 
calendar year and liturgical year were very closely related to the subject 
matter of this course. 


At 12:30 p.m. the group adjourned for luncheon. 


Wednesday, Nov. 6, 1957, 2:15 P.M. 


Mr. Frank J. Duane, architect, Washington, D. C., discussed “Means of 
Achieving Economy in Standard Building Through Design and Through 
Bidding Procedures.” Mr. Duane presented many useful hints on the economy 
and function of school buildings. 


Mr. Joseph Randolph of Maximlite School Construction presented this new 
type of construction called Maximlite, designed to give the best lighting for 
school children. He described this construction as functional and economical. 
An interesting question and answer period followed in regard to architects 
and contractors of school buildings. 


Sister Mary Janet of the Commission on American Citizenship of Catholic 
University discussed the completed high school curriculum as based on the 
dignity of man, the dependence upon God and the social guide to true Christian 
living. She noted themes for each year of high school: Ninth Grade—Orients- 
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tion of Student to His Own Potentialities; Tenth Grade—Judgment of Values; 
Eleventh Grade—Responsibility; and Twelfth Grade—Summation of Other 
Characteristics in Regard to a Permanent Sense of Values. 


The meeting adjourned at 4:45 p.m. 


Thursday, Nov. 7, 1957, 9:30 A.M. 


Brother Leo Ryan, C.S.V., of Marquette University, reported on a study he 
made on the “Business Admininistration of the Catholic High School.” His 
study revealed incomplete planning, incomplete organization, and informality 
of control in Catholic high schools. Brother Ryan recommended that a uniform 
accounting system be organized in Catholic high schools and that a committee 
of Superintendents be appointed for this work. He also recommended a 
publication of the U. S. Government Printing Office, “Financial Aid for Local 
and State School Systems.” 


The next order of business called for the reports of the standing committees. 
First was the Committee on Lay Teachers in Catholic Schools. Monsignor 
Hoflich, chairman, reported that 61 dioceses listed 12,153 lay teachers in the 
recent questionnaire. A complete report of the lay teacher situation will be 
sent to the Bishops and Superintendents. Father Ulrich recommended uniform 
statistical reporting forms to be used in each diocese and by the N.C.E.A. 
and N.C.W.C, An interesting discussion followed on each of these points. 


Monsignor McDowell made an announcement that the Catholic Forensic 
League is now nationalized and will send copies of the constitution and bylaws 
to all the Superintendents and at the Superintendents’ invitation will send 
information to each high school. 


Monsignor Ryan advocated the formation of State Committees of Superin- 
tendents in regard to educational activities. State Committee members of 
New York, Nebraska, Ohio, Illinois, and Pennsylvania explained their respec- 
tive functions. 

Thursday, Nov. 7, 1957, 2:15 P.M. 

Doctor Roger Lennon, World Book Company, Yonkers, New York, discussed 
“Arithmetic in the Light of Twenty-five Years of Test Data,” and stated that 
meaning and understanding characterized the new arithmetic program. He 
advocated that drill should follow the understanding and procedure being 
practiced. He stated that there is no solid evidence in the light of the test 
data that children are learning arithmetic any better today than they did 
twenty years ago and that neither was the contrary true. 


Doctor Andrew Schott, Marquette University, discussed the following title, 
“Needed, A New Approach to Arithmetic.” He presented an individualized 
approach to the arithmetic problem and advocated a new method based on 
understanding. He stated that arithmetic is the most poorly taught subject 
in the curriculum and that we need teachers who understand mathematics. 
He discussed a program that he had established in the public and private 
schools of Milwaukee. A very interesting discussion followed these two talks. 


Friday, Nov. 8, 1957, 9:30 A.M. 
The Superintendents were privileged to have a visit to the United States 
Department of Defense at Fort Myer. There were talks on “Role of the United 
States Armed Forces in World Affairs,” “Education in the Armed Forces,” 
‘Morals, Moral Training, and Character Guidance in the Armed Forces,” and 
Modern Scientific Warfare.” The theme running through the talks was “The 
Need for Better Prepared Students in Mathematics and Science.” The visit 
was concluded with a luncheon at the Fort Myer Officers’ Club at 12 noon, 
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Friday, Nov. 8, 1957, 2:15 PM, 


Reports of the following five standing committees were given: Problems 
Arising from the Expansion of Catholic Education, Monsignor Spence; Con. 
tinuing Relationships between Catholic Schools and Public Authority, Mon. 
signor Applegate; Committee on Teacher Accreditation, Monsignor Pitt; 
Committee on Problem of Moral and Spiritual Values in Public Education, 
Monsignor Holbel; and Committee on Moral Problems in Catholic Secondary 
Schools, Father Kenning. It was moved and seconded that the reports of the 
committees be accepted. 


The report of the Program Committee for 1958 was accepted by the 
Superintendents. 


The Nominations Committee presented the following slate of officers: 


President: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry M. Hald, Brooklyn 
Vice President: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry C. Bezou, New Orleans 
Secretary: Rev. Richard Kleiber, Green Bay 
General Executive Board: Rev. John T. Foudy, San Francisco 
Rev. Daniel Kirwin, Wheeling 
Department Executive Committee: Rt. Rev. Msgr. William T. Bradley, Santa 


e 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Walter C. Connell, Spring- 
field 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Robert W. Doyle, Hartford 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Robert J. Maher, Harris. 
burg 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, Cincinnati 


The report of the Nominations Committee was accepted. 


An expression of gratitude was given to Monsignor Ryan for his excellent 
work as President of the Department for the past two years. He was acclaimed 
by the entire group of Superintendents. 


The Department of Superintendents voted on the report of the Executive 
Committee as follows: 


It was moved and seconded that the members of the various standing com- 
mittees be rotated with terms of office to expire for one member each year. 
This recommendation passed without dissent. 


The recommendation that a committee be appointed to study the status and 
function of the office of diocesan superintendents of schools was moved and 
seconded. The motion was passed without dissent. 


The recommendation that the president of the Department ask the Superin- 
tendents if they wish to have one meeting of the Department at the time of 
the general convention of the NCEA in 1958 failed to reach the floor as 4 
motion. The recommendation, therefore, died because of the lack of an initial 
motion. 


The recommendation to consider moving the annual meeting of the Depart 
ment to various locations did not reach the floor in that form. It was first 
moved and seconded that the recommendation first be considered rather than 
put on the floor as a motion. This motion passed without dissent. During the 
consideration it was moved and seconded that the annual meeting be held in 
Washington again next year. This motion was passed by majority vote. 

The recommendation that the Department go on record as urging that where 
feasible there be statewide organization of superintendents was moved and 
seconded and passed without dissent. 
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The recommendation concerning the publication of the work of the standing 
committees where it is significant and of interest was moved and seconded and 
passed without dissent. 


Submitted by: 


REV. JOHN S. ELSAESSER 
MONSIGNOR BENNETT APPLEGATE 
Acting Secretaries 





SECONDARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 


Officers of the Secondary School Department, after the election of April 11, 
1958, are as follows: 


President: Rt. Rev. Msgr. T. Leo Keaveny, St. Cloud, Minn. 
Vice President: Brother Bartholomew, C.F.X., Baltimore, Md. 
Secretary: Brother E. Anthony, F.S.C., Philadelphia, Pa. 


General Executive Board: 


Rev. Thomas F. Reidy, O.S.F.S., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Department Executive Committee: 
Ex-Officio Members: 


The President, Vice Prettent, and Secreta: 

Rev. Thomas F. Reidy, O.S.F.S., Philedelthin, Pa. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. “Goebel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph G. Cox, Philadelphia, Pa., "Vice President General representing the 
Secondary School Department. 


General Members: 


Rev. Joseph T. O’Keefe, New York, N. iy 

Rev. Lorenzo K. Reed, S.J., New York, N. 

Rev. Thomas A. Lawless, 0.S.F. S., Witainaton, Del. 

Rev. Henry Gardner, Kansas City, Kans. 

Rev. John O’Connell, O.P., Oak Park, IIl. 

. James Malone, Youngstown, Ohio 
. Michael Feeney, O.S.B., Olympia, Wash. 

Julius J. Kreshel, S.M., Clayton, Mo. 
Joel Damian, F.S.C., Glencoe, Mo. 
Gerald, S.C., New Orleans, La. 
Theodore Hoeffken, S.M., Kirkwood, Mo. 
Thomas More, C.F.X., Louisville, Ky. 
Henry Ringkamp, S.M., San Antonio, Tex. 
Paul Sibbing, S.M., Dayton, Ohio 
Edwin Goerdt, S.M., St. Louis, Mo. 
Alfonso Comeau, C. 8. C., Gates Mills, Ohio 

Sister M. Elaine, S.S.N.D., Houston, Tex. 

Sister M. Elizabeth, Ss. io, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sister Frances Loretto, C.S.J., Chestnut Hill, Pa. 

Sister M. Hildegardis, C. Ss. C., Ogden, Utah 

Sister M. Hyacinth, 0.S. F., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sister M. Xavier, O.P., Sinsinawa, Wis. 


Regional Unit Members: 


Rev. Gerald Moschel, Sante Fe Springs, Calif. 

Rev. James Clyne, Los Angeles, Calif. i California 
Brother Gabriel Cecilian, F.S.C., en omy +4 

Rev. George Burnell, 0.$.A., Washington, D. C. } Eastern 
Brother Oliver Aiu, S.M., Honolulu, T. H. 

Brother Eugene Paulin, 8.M., Honolulu, T. H. } Hawaiian 
Rev. Joseph A. Coyne, 0.S.A., Chicago, Ill. 

Brother Jude Aloysius, F.S.C., Evanston, III. } Midwest 
Sister Rose Concepta, S.S.J., Milford, Mass. 

Sister Margaret Elizabeth, S.S.J., Chicopee, Mass. } New England 
Rev. Christopher J. McDonnell, S.J., Tacoma, Wash. 

Rev. Gordon E. Toner, S.J., Spokane, Wash. i Northwestern 


postion H. Richard, F.S.C., Memphis, Tenn. 
Rev. W. J. Duggan, C.S.B., Houston, Tex. } Southern 





REPORTS 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON REGIONAL UNITS 


The Committee on Regional Units of the Secondary School Department of 
the N.C.E.A. reports that all seven Regional Units functioned during the past 
schoo! year. They are the California, the Eastern, the Hawaiian, the Midwest, 
the New England, the Northwest and the Southern Units. 


CALIFORNIA UNIT 


The California Unit met at Riordan High School, San Francisco, December 
19 and 20, 1957, under the patronage of His Excellency, Most Rev. John J. 
Mitty, D.D., Archbishop of San Francisco, and under the general direction of 
the chairman of the California Unit, Rev. Thomas Reed, S.J., St. Ignatius 
High School, San Francisco. 


At the morning general session of the first day, Rev. John T. Foudy, Ph.D., 
superintendent of San Francisco diocesan schools, presided. Delegates were 
welcomed by the principal of Riordan High School, Brother Maurice W. 
Miller, S.M., and an address on “Harmonizing Tested Principles with Modern 
Needs” was delivered by John F. Henning, Research Director of the California 
State Federation of Labor. 


For the remainder of the day, delegates resolved themselves into sectional 
meetings for the discussion of problems met in the Catholic secondary school. 
The day closed witha general assembly at which Rt. Rev. Msgr. Patrick J. 
Dignan, Ph.D., superintendent of Los Angeles Catholic schools, presided. Dr. 
Joel Hildebrand of the University of California, Berkeley, spoke on “Adjusted 
—To What?” an evaluation of modern educational principles and practices. 


The general session opening the second day of the convention found Rev. 
James D. Poole, superintendent of Catholic schools of Sacramento, in the 
chair while Rev. J. Warren Holleran of San Francisco State College, spoke 
on “Religious Absolutes and the Whole Man.” 


The rest of the day was devoted to sectional group meetings. The closing 
general session was under the supervision of Very Rev. Joseph N. Stadler, 
J.C.D., superintendent of Catholic schools of San Diego. William Ferndon, 
attorney-at-law, spoke on “From Lay Depths.” Benediction of the Most 
Blessed Sacrament by Most Rev. Merlin J. Guilfoyle, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop 
of San Francisco, closed the two-day convention. 


Officers of the California Unit for the coming year are: Chairman, Rev. 
Gerald Moschel, St. Paul’s High School, Santa Fe Springs; Vice-Chairman, 
Sister Gregory, P.B.V.M., St. Joseph High School, Berkeley; Secretary, Brother 
Gabriel, F.S.C., Bishop Armstrong High School, Sacramento; Delegate, Rev. 
James Clyne, assistant superintendent of Catholic schools of Los Angeles. 


EASTERN UNIT 


The Eastern Unit met in the Vernon Room, Haddon Hall in Atlantic City, 

N. J., on November 30, 1957, under the direction of Rev. George F. Burnell, 

S.A. Archbishop Carroll High School, Washington, D. C., chairman of 
Eastern Unit. 
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Rev. D. Joseph Corbett, Washington, D. C., had for the topic of his address 
“A Code of Social Conduct for High School Students.” Discussion followed. 


In view of a revision of the 1960 Evaluative Criteria, the chair appointed 
a committee to work with Dr. R. D. Matthews, Director of the Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards. 


Officers of the Eastern Unit for the coming year are: Chairman, Brother 
Gabriel Cecilian, F.S.C., Calvert Hall, Baltimore, Md.; Vice-Chairman, Sister 
Mary Christopher, R.S.M., Mount Saint Agnes High School, Baltimore, Md.; 
Secretary, Brother Benjamin Benedict, F.S.C., Manhattan College High School, 
Riverdale, N. Y.; Delegate, Rev. George F. Burnell, O.S.A., Archbishop Carroll 
High Shcool, Washington, D. C. 


HAWAIIAN UNIT 


Sacred Hearts Academy, Honolulu, was the meeting place of the Hawaiian 
Unit on July 18, 1957, under the auspices of Most Rev. James J. Sweeney, D.D. 
Bishop of Honolulu. 


After the opening Missa Cantata with Rev. Eugene Morin, SS.CC., celebrant, 
there was a general session under the supervision of Rev. Daniel Dever, 
superintendent of Catholic schools, Honolulu. Brother Oliver Aiu, S.M., St. 
Louis High School, Honolulu, chairman of the Hawaiian Unit, welcomed 
the delegates. The keynote address on “Human Relations” was delivered by 
Rev. James F. Hayes, Major, U.S.A. 


The address was followed by a panel discussion of “The Teacher and Human 
Relations.” Panelists were: Dr. Deal Crooker, Department of Instruction, 
“Relations with Students”; Mr. Alfred Hagen, Hawaiian Pineapple Co., “Rela- 
tions with the Parents”; and Mr. Edward Fryer, Hawaiian Employers’ Council, 
“Relations with Community Agencies.” 


At a general session in the afternoon, Brother Eugene Paulin, S.M., Chami- 
nade College, Honolulu, delegate of the Hawaiian Unit, reported on the 
54th Annual Convention of the N.C.E.A. held in Milwaukee, April 23-26, 
1957, The closing address and Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament 
were given by Most Rev. James J. Sweeney, D.D., Bishop of Honolulu. 


Officers of the Hawaiian Unit for the ensuing year are: Chairman, Brother 
Oliver Aiu, S.M., St. Louis High School, Honolulu; Vice-Chairman, Rev. Joseph 
Silva of the Diocese of Honolulu; Secretary, Brother Benedict Wengler, S.M., 
St. Louis High School, Honolulu; Delegate, Brother Eugene Paulin, S.M,, 
Chaminade College, Honolulu. : 


MIDWEST UNIT 


The annual meeting of the Midwest Unit took place in the Palmer House, 
Chicago, on March 25, 1958, with Rev. Joseph A. Coyne, 0.S.A., St. Rita’s 
High School, Chicago, chairman of the Midwest Unit, presiding. 


Msgr. William E. McManus, superintendent of Chicago Catholic schools, 
welcomed the delegates. Rt. Rev. Msgr. C. E. Elwell, superintendent of Cleve- 
land Catholic schools, introduced the keynote speaker, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Jerome V. 
McEachin, Newman Club chaplain at Michigan State College, on the topic 
“Academic Treason.” 


Teachers in boys’ high schools and those teaching in girls’ high schools met 
separately to assist at panel discussions on “Moral and Religious Training for 
Students in Catholic High Schools.” Discussion leaders for the boys’ panel 
were: Rev. David Murphy, O. Carm., Mt. Carmel High School, Chicago, and 
Brother Huburtus Albert, F.S.C., St. George High School, Evanston, Ill. Dis- 
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cussion leader for the girls’ group was Rev. John E. O’Connell, O.P., Fenwick 
High School, Oak Park, Ill. 


At the noon joint luncheon of the college and secondary regional units, His 
Eminence, Samuel Cardinal Stritch, D.D., Archbishop of Chicago, spoke on 
“The Responsibility of the Catholic High School Toward the Student.” 


In the afternoon session, Dr. Arthur P. O’Mara of Loyola University spoke 
on “The Importance of Mathematics in the High School Curriculum,” and 
Dr. Daniel Q. Posin of De Paul University, treated “The Importance of Science 
in the High School Curriculum.” 


Officers of the Midwest Unit are: Chairman, Rev. Joseph A. Coyne, 0.S.A., 
Chicago, Ill.; Vice-Chairman, Sister M. Fabian, 0.S.B., Chicago, Ill.; Secretary, 
Rev. John O’Connell, O.P., Oak Park, IIll.; Delegate, Brother Jude Aloysius, 
F.S.C., Evanston, Ill. 


NEW ENGLAND UNIT 


The annual meeting of the New England Unit was held at Boston College, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass., on December 7, 1957, under the auspices of His Excel- 
lency, Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, D.D., Archbishop of Boston, and under 
the supervision of Rt. Rev. Msgr. Timothy F. O’Leary, Ph.D., superintendent 
of Boston Catholic schools. The chairman of the New England Unit, Brother 
A. Leo, F.S.C., La Salle Academy, Providence, R. I., directed the program. 


In the morning there was a joint meeting of the college and secondary 
regional units to hear Rev. Neil G. McCluskey, S.J., education editor of 
America, discussing “Promoting Scholarly Ideals Among Faculty and Stu- 
dents of Catholic Institutions.” Archbishop Richard J. Cushing spoke next. 


In the afternoon, there were sectional meetings discussing phases of “Dis- 
cipline.” Subjects and leaders of discussion were: “Basic Techniques of Good 
Classroom Discipline,” Sister Hugh Francis, S.N.C., Archbishop Williams High 
School, Braintree, Mass.; “How to Promote Mutual Understanding Between 
Home and School in Matters of Discipline,” Sister Therese Anna, S.U.S.C., 
St. Mary’s High School, Taunton, Mass.; “Where Discipline Ends and Psy- 
chiatry Begins,” Sister Mary Carmelita, R.S.M., Holy Family High School, 
New Bedford, Mass.; “Fostering Proper Student Conduct Outside of School,” 
Sister Ignatius, O.P., Dominican Academy, Fall River, Mass.; “How a Student 
Council Can Aid General Discipline in a School,” Brother Richard O’Brien, 
C.S.C., Monsignor Coyle High School, Taunton, Mass. 


Officers of the New England Unit for the coming year are: Chairman, Sister 
Rose Concepta, S.S.J., St. Mary’s High School, Milford, Mass.; Vice-Chairman, 
Rev. Robert Donahue, St. Bernard High School, Fitchburg, Mass.; Secretary, 
Sister John Elizabeth, S.U.S.C., Academy of the Sacred Hearts, Fall River, 
Mass.; Delegate, Sister Margaret Elizabeth, S.S.J., College of our Lady of the 
Elms, Chicopee, Mass. 


NORTHWEST UNIT 


Gonzaga Preparatory High School, Spokane, Washington, was the meeting 
Place of the Northwest Unit on December 1, 1957. 

After morning Mass, Rev. Christopher J. McDonnell, S.J., Bellarmine High 
School, Tacoma, Wash., chairman of the Northwest Unit, called the meeting 
to order. The delegates were welcomed by Very Rev. Michael B. Kunz, S.J., 
tector of the host school. The keynote address, “Educative Objectives in 


Guidance,” was delivered by Rev. John P. Leary, S.J., Gonzaga Universit 
Spokane, Wash. TY 1 & niversity, 
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Presiding at the afternoon session was Sister M. Lawrence of Jesus, 
F.C.S.P., Sacred Heart Academy, Missoula, Mont. Leaders of discussions were: 
Rev. Lawrence J. Saalfeld, Central Catholic High School, Portland, Ore,, 
speaking on “Organization and Administration of a Catholic Guidance Pro- 
gram in a Catholic High School”; Rev. Gordon E. Toner, S.J., Gonzaga 
Preparatory High School, Spokane, Wash., on “Materials for Academic Place- 
ment”; Sister Marian Dolores, S.M.J.M., Marylhurst College, Marylhurst, Ore,, 
on “Dynamics in Learning”; Sister Mary Grace, C.S.C., Western Provincial 
House, Ogden, Utah, on “Meeting the Accelerated Program.” 


Officers of the Northwest Unit for the coming year are: Chairman, Rey, 
Michael Feeney, O.S.B., St. Martin’s High School, Olympia, Wash.; Vice. 
Chairman, Sister Marie, 0.S.F., St. Leo High School, Tacoma, Wash.; Secre- 
tary, Sister M. Eileen Rose, S.N.M.J., Holy Names Academy, Seattle, Wash.; 
Delegate, Rev. Gordon E. Toner, S.J., Gonzaga Preparatory High School, 
Spokane, Wash. 


SOUTHERN UNIT 


The Southern Unit selected Richmond, Va., as the place for its annual 
meeting on November 30, 1957, under the supervision of its chairman, Brother 
Richard F.S.C., Christian Brothers High School, Memphis, Tenn. 


After Mass in St. Peter’s Church by Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. L. Flaherty, super- 
intendent of Richmond Catholic schools, the delegates repaired to St. Peter's 
Hall for an address on “Parents As Educators” by Rev. Gerard S. Sloyan, of 
the Catholic University of America. 


In the afternoon session held in the Fourth Degree Knights of Columbus 
Hall, Rev. Bernard Theall, O.S.B., of the Catholic University of America, 
conducted a two-hour “Secondary Workshop.” 


Officers of the Southern Unit are: Chairman, Brother H. Richard, F.S.C., 
Christian Brothers High School, Memphis, Tenn.; Vice-Chairman, Rev. Gerald 
Brennan, S.M., Marist College, Atlanta, Ga.; Secretary, Sister M. Noreen, 0.P., 
St. Thomas High School, Memphis, Tenn.; Delegate, Rev. W. J. Duggan, C.S.B., 
St. Thomas High School, Houston, Texas. 


Respectfully submitted, 


THE COMMITTEE ON REGIONAL UNITS 
BROTHER JULIUS J. KRESHEL, S.M., Chairman 
REV. JAMES CLYNE, California Unit 
BROTHER EUGENE A. PAULIN, S.M., Hawaiian Unit 
REV. GEORGE F. BURNELL, 0O.S.A., Eastern Unit 
BROTHER JUDE ALOYSIUS, F.S.C., Midwest Unit 
SISTER MARGARET ELIZABETH, S.S.J., New England Unit 
REV. GORDON E. TONER, S.J., Northwest Unit 
REV. W. J. DUGGAN, C.S.B., Southern Unit 
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REPORT ON THE CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL QUARTERLY BULLETIN 


The Catholic High School Quarterly Bulletin is published in January, April, 
July and October of each year by the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion in the interests of the Regional Units of the Secondary School Department. 


It is sent gratis to institutional members of the Secondary School Depart- 
ment, to members of the Executive Committee of this Department, to members 
of the General Executive Board of the Association, to members of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the College and University Department, and to all super- 
intendents of diocesan school systems. 


Since the national convention in Milwaukee last year, regular issues have 
appeared in April, July and October, 1957. 


Starting with the January, 1958, number the national office of the NCEA, 
under the direction of Father John J. Green, O.S.F.S., associate secretary of 
the Secondary School Department, NCEA, took over the care of editing, 
publishing and circulating. 


Respectfully submitted, 


THE EDITORIAL BOARD 
RT, REV. MSGR. EDMUND J. GOEBEL, Milwaukee, Wis. 
SISTER M. XAVIER, O.P., Chicago, IIl. 
BROTHER JULIUS J. KRESHEL, S.M., St. Louis, Mo. 
REV. JOHN J. GREEN, 0.S.F.S., Editor, Washington, D. C. 


ADDRESSES 


THE CATHOLIC OBLIGATION TO EDUCATE 


REV. NEIL G. McCLUSKEY, S.J., ASSOCIATE 
EDITOR, AMERICA, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


It has been stated that the best qualification for writing a book on education 
is to own a typewriter. It is perhaps equally true that the best qualification 
for giving a speech on education, these days anyway, is to possess a loud voice. 
Today, American education is undergoing a top-to-toe reappraisal. The 
uneasiness over the schools that had been mounting during the post-war period 
has erupted, and an aroused American people are belatedly demanding to know 
what has happened to the schools. 


Some critics allege that poor discipline, lack of character training and the 
chilly secular climate in the schools have bred a generation of delinquents who 
are on their merry way to rock, roll and ruin. Some critics indict our schools 
for failure to develop intellectual talent and scientific leadership. There are 
increasingly loud demands that the fluff and flim-flam of the curriculum be 
cleared out and the traditional academic meat-and-potatoes courses be restored 
to the place of honor in the school. These criticisms have, in the main, been 


directed against state-supported public education, but before we breathe the 
prayer of the pharisee and thank the Almighty that we are not like the public 
schools—sinners—we should make certain that our own schools are in good 
order. 


If we Catholic educators have any temptation to complacency because our 
parochial and private schools have not been deeply invaded by serious juvenile 
crime, we might humbly remind ourselves of the great advantages our schools 
possess in contrast with the public schools, and of our consequent obligation 
to educate in the full and Catholic sense of the word. 


Our schools are religious institutions and under private control. We are 
not constrained by law to keep God and religion outside the school threshold. 
We are not required by state law to make place in our ordinary schools for 
the seriously disturbed student or to retain there the chronically incorrigible 
and inveterately delinquent. Through a common bond of faith our students 
and their parents are united to us in Christ’s own Mystical Body, the Church, 
whose motherly sanctions they have learned to love and respect. 


Fundamentally, the issue is not whether the public schools are “godless,” or 
whether they teach the right kind of moral and spiritual values, but whether 
the public schools, as they are presently constituted, can teach what many 
millions of parents believe in conscience should be taught their children. And 
if the government established schools cannot discharge this obligation, then 
Catholic parents and pastors, by building and staffing the kind of schools in 
which a complete education can be given their children, are exercising a right 
rooted in a God-given obligation. Our greater freedom to educate, however, 
does not give us Catholics a right to look down our noses at the public schools. 
In these institutions are many deeply dedicated men and women, teachers and 
administrators, Catholic and non-Catholic, who are doing magnificient work 
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for America’s youth. It is hardly their fault that their hands are pretty 
well bound in what concerns the moral aspect of education for, even after a 
century and more of experimenting, the problem of character education in the 
common school is more defiant of solution than ever; it is, in fact, insoluble. 
Let us see why. 

Often enough criticism of the moral shortcomings of the public school or 
of its alleged godlessness fails to consider the central problem: the limitations 
inherent in the idea of one common school serving a pluralistic society. The 
coexistence within the same society of groups holding fundamental differences 
regarding the nature and destiny of man makes for an impasse in the approach 
to the moral side of education. In the final analysis moral and spiritual values 
are based upon what men hold as ultimate or supreme in life—in what may be 
called in a broad sense “religion.” Obviously it is only in an ideal society, 
wherein men agree freely and completely about ultimate values, that there 
can be a common approach to the moral side of education. 


For a long period in American history there was some basis for a general 
agreement on values and their sanctions in our public philosophy. The Old 
World inheritance of Greco-Roman natural law and of many of the central 
religious concepts of the Judaeo-Christian tradition was universally accepted 
and widely operative in American society. Despite Protestant-Catholic tensions 
which drew agonizingly taut during certain years, there was agreement at 
least in what regards the basis and general content of a philosophy of char- 
acter education for the common public school. 


However, even during this period the fissures steadily widened and new ones 
appeared. The fragmentation of the Protestant churches multiplied differences 
over dogma, both among Protestants themselves, and with the Catholic group 
whose number was rapidly increasing. Non-European religious groups estab- 
lished themselves. New groups arose whose ultimates were derived from a 
secular and humanist, rather than Christian, tradition. All these factors 
entered into the historical process which resulted in the secularization of 
American public education. The inclusion of what is usually referred to today 


:as “moral and spiritual values” within a universally accepted religious frame- 


work, however, is no longer feasible. When the attempt is made to formulate 
a religiously-based statement of values, many groups in American society no 
longer give their assent. Though most Americans continue to avow belief in 
God, their ideas of the nature of divinity and of the implications of religious 
belief for conduct run to every shade of the spectrum. For the traditional 
orthodox believer, God is still an absolute, eternal, transcendent, personal— 
and for Christians, triune—Being. Yet each of these attributes has been the 
occasion for religious division, separating groups of Americans into different 
sects. Today the public school serves children who come to it from families 
divided into more than 250 different religious bodies. 


One solution to the problem of religion in the public school is that of those 
well-intentioned people who argue that there are certain commonly-held essen- 
tial truths in religion, such as the being of God, the revelation of God’s will 
in the Bible, etc. These truths, they consider, are desired by all God-fearing 
men and women as part of public school instruction and training. This solution, 
however, amounts only to the setting up of a new religious sect and adding 
one more to the many denominations of Christianity. 


There is no such thing as an undenominational religion. Even the doctrine 
of the existence of God implies a specific conception of Him, and the conception 
of the divine varies from that of the finite deities of animism to the infinite 


deity of Eastern Asia and the Old Testament. It varies from the pantheistic 
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Brahma, whose concept is that of negation of all attributes, to the Jehovah. 
God of the Bible, who is self-determined and personal but entirely above 
nature. Mere deism is opposed to every Christian creed. When we come to 
teaching a live religion in the public schools we see that it must take a 
denominational form and, moreover, must derive its validity from some 
authority. 


Advocates of this “common-denominator” approach, moreover, are continu- 
ally frustrated by the courts who are under the necessity of defending the 
religious freedom and the rights of conscience of all citizens in the states’ 
common schools. Nearly all state constitutions forbid the teaching of any 
doctrine favorable to a single sect or distinctive of any religious group. This 
renders it impossible legally to keep religion in the schools, for if this means 
anything, it means that there is not a single religious belief or moral practice 
of one group in society which could not be challenged in law by another group. 
If, for example, Sect “A” believes in a Triune God, the contradictory belief of 
Sect “B” (which does not) must cancel out belief in a Triune God. It is the 
same with other religious propositions, such as the resurrection and miracles of 
Jesus Christ; the nature of the Church; the eternity and transcendence of God; 
the existence of divinely appointed sanctions. 


Similarly with any ethical pattern involving marriage, divorce, birth control, 
gambling, drinking, blood transfusions, vaccination, nudity, flag-saluting, mili- 
tary service—all have at one time or another in recent years been defended 
or attacked in the name of religion. Any affirmative proposition or affirma- 
tion of one of these items would be favorable to the group advocating 
it—which inexorably means that such an affirmation of belief or ethical prac- 
tice would be unfavorable to any group holding the contradictory position. 
In court test after court test, the decision handed down has been in favor of 
the dissident group—to save them from real or fancied invasions of their 
religious liberty. 


Even if there were an inoffensive nonsectarian religion, from the family’s 
point of view what has been gained? What parent is satisfied when his 
children are merely not being educated in a belief contrary to his own? 
Ordinarily we assume that he wants them brought up to believe that what he 
holds is important truth. As Orestes Brownson said long ago, “I always hold 
that to be important truth, wherein I differ from others.” His meaning, of 
course, is that if differences were inconsequential, there would be no point in 
being different. It is precisely the conviction that a doctrinal difference is 
important that keeps the sincere churchgoer in a Lutheran rather than a 
Baptist or Catholic pew. The compromise approach, whose great patron was 
Horace Mann, father of the public school, contained the principle of its own 
dissolution. The precious little common ground that once existed among Uni- 
tarians, Methodists, Congregationalists, Jews, Catholics and Deists gradually 
was eroded away. 


The positive doctrinal elements regarding church organization, sacraments 
and the mission of Christ had to be strained out of the common school piece 
by piece to avoid offending dissenters. Such a process of attrition inevitably 
worked to the advantage of groups holding a minimum of positive doctrine. 
A blandly Christian flavor that contented Unitarians and Universalists could 
only dismay Congregationalists and Episcopalians. The soup in time got 80 
thin that it pleased no palate. Belief in God, the Golden Rule and the Bible 
were about all that long survived this disintegrating process. The Bible in the 
classroom later became an object of contention between Protestants and 
Catholics with the result that the courts have banned Bible-reading in many 
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states. Belief in God has until recent years fared better, but a number of 
communities have had to impose silence on this point upon their schools. In 
1956, for example, New York City public school officials and their lay advisers 
found considerable opposition to a value policy statement that contained 
preferential references to God and belief in God. Our blind allegiance to the 
principle that religious freedom in a religiously divided community requires 
the elimination of any teaching or practice from the public school not accept- 
able to the entire community has made it impossible to preserve any kind of 
religion in these schools. 


The shadowy, moralistic, natural substitute for traditional religion that 
survives in the schools, optimistically called “moral and spiritual values,” 
might as well be based on the Koran, the Vedas or the Tables of Confucius. 


Another well-intentioned and commonly heard solution to the religious ques- 
tion proceeds on the assumption that the public school can lay a foundation 
for character—if not general Christianity, at least basic natural law morality— 
upon which other educative agencies in society can build. Underlying this 
assumption, however, is a theory of religion and religious commitment which 
is not compatible with the Catholic understanding of these things. This makes 
it impossible for Catholics to be fully satisfied with statements of moral and 
spiritual values which make claim to supply such a foundation. 


What have come to be known popularly as the three great American faiths 
are not simply variations of one basic theistic philosophy. The prophetic and 
individualistic genius of Protestantism runs athwart the authoritative and 
institutional character of Catholicism, while the ritualistic and communal 
spirit of Judaism sets it apart from either Catholic or Protestant Christianity. 
If there is some theoretical common denominator among these three faiths 
which the public schools might present as a basis for a common value 
philosophy, it is not universally acknowledged. 


Nonetheless, a large number of educators have argued that, since natural 
law theism has been the basis of the American political consensus and is still 
commonly accepted, it should be reaffirmed as the basis for a program of 
moral and spiritual values in the public school. This is better than nothing, 
but it is still a far cry from what a Catholic ideally wants for his children. 
A Catholic starts with an assumption (shared by many non-Catholics) that 
teligion is the central concern of human existence. Religion for a Catholic 
answers the questions: What is man? What is man’s chief end? Whence did 
he come? Whither is he going? How did he come here? Quite patently the 
character of education will depend to a large extent on the answer to these 
questions. A Catholic believes that his purpose in life is to learn to live in 
such a way as to prepare himself for an immortal supernatural destiny. 


Today any philosophy of education presenting such a goal is constrained to 
operate outside the public schools. Faced with the ultimate question of 
whether or not religion is the starting point and essence of true education the 
Public school has had to adopt a theoretical neutrality. Yet the public school, 
In a Catholic analysis, gives an equivalent denial to the question by actually 
taking another starting point and aiming at another goal. What is worse, by 
default the public school facilitates the entry of a religion of democracy or 
cult of society into the vacuum. 


The 1951 document on “Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public School” 
Prepared by the Educational Policies Commission on the NEA lists only 
sanctions of the natural order, and warns that religious sanctions “may not be 
explicitly invoked in the public school classroom” (p. 19). Once more, from 
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a Catholic point of view, this attempt at compromise or neutrality puts the 
public school on the side of the ethical scientists, the scientific humanists, the 
naturalists and all those who reject traditional religion. Because sanctions 
are limited to the secular order and cannot normally be related to religious 
values, natural or supernatural, character education in the public schools is 
necessarily circumscribed by the purely secular order. 


By default civic or political virtue must be the primary goal of public school 
education. In other words these schools exist primarily to produce good 
citizens. Those who believe the perfection of the temporal social order to be 
the supreme and ultimate aim of life will have no quarrel with this interpreta- 
tion of the public school’s responsibility for character education. Those who, 
while believing in a supernatural dimension to education and life, see here no 
irresolvable conflict of value systems can continue to give allegiance to the 
public school value program. Those believers in a supernatural who do see 
an irresolvable conflict here, cannot. 


The conclusion is inescapable. We prescind from the theoretical question 
as to whether the public school could ever adequately care for the moral side 
of the child’s education. We do say that the system as presently constituted 
is simply incapable of doing so for some of the reasons seen. That our 
Catholic schools can provide the proper atmosphere and training and do not 
qualify for the “Blackboard Jungle” category of school, we do give real 
thanks. But let this fact never lull us into thinking that our Catholic schools 
are thereby superior academic institutions, or that we have somehow satisfied 
our obligation to education because we are keeping some of our Catholic 
youth “off the streets” of the public schools. 


Ethical nihilism and moral flabbiness in the schools have drawn much of the 
critics’ fire, but the heavy fire today is aimed at the deplorable scholastic 
standards in schools. The scholastic sins of our Catholic schools may not be 
as black nor as many as those of some public institutions, but in varying 
degrees some of our own schools do seem to have been infected with forms of 
the virus of progressivism. How many of our own schools share in the stric- 
tures passed upon the public schools for failure to provide for the gifted 
student? How many of our schools have become obsessed with “American 
citizenship,” “Democratic Living” and vocational training? Just how do we 
defend before the critics Catholic schools in which Latin and trigonometry 
have been crowded off the curriculum by driving courses and business arith- 
metic, or in which sports’ extravaganzas including high-stepping drum major- 
ettes and high-reaching basketball players on scholarship dominate the high 
school scene and monopolize faculty and student energies? Next time someone 
raises the question “Where are our Catholic scholars?” he might well ask his 
question, not of the colleges, but of the high schools. 


Our convention theme here in Philadelphia speaks of the right to educate: 
I have chosen to speak of the obligation to educate for rights flow from 
obligations, and if there is a Catholic right to educate, then surely there is an 
obligation. We insist upon the right because we are obliged to raise up our 
children, to establish schools in which they can be taught to “think rightly 
and to live rightly” (1933 Statement of the American Bishops). The full 
recognition of the dual obligation to educate was given official voice by the 
leaders of the American Church 125 years ago at the second conciliar gather- 
ing of the bishops. They stated that they had sought: 
to create colleges and schools in which your children, whether male or 
female, might have the best opportunities of literature and science, united 
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to a strict protection of their morals and the best safeguards of their 
faith.’ 
The next Provincial Council of Baltimore, in 1837, said of our Catholic 
schools: 
It is our most earnest wish to make them as perfect as possible, in their 
fitness for the communication and improvement of science, as well as for 
the cultivation of pure, solid and enlightened piety.’ 


The greatest council of the American Church, the Third Plenary Council of 
Baltimore, held up as an ideal the perfecting of our schools, and fiatly repudi- 
ated the notion “that the Catholic school need be in any respect inferior to 
any other school whatsoever.’* In fact, the bishops stressed the ideals of 
academic excellence even to the point of stating that, if precautionary meas- 
ures were taken, the lack of academic excellence in a Catholic school would be 
sufficient justification for a Catholic parent to send his child to another type 
of school in preference to a Catholic one.‘ 


We can close appropriately with these words of exhortation from the same 
Third Plenary Council by those visionary men of 1884: 


If hitherto, in some places, our people have acted on the principle that it 
is better to have an imperfect Catholic school than to have none, let them 
now push their praiseworthy ambition still further, and not relax their 
efforts till their schools be elevated to the highest educational excellence.® 


Then, and only then, will we all be completely fulfilling our Catholic obliga- 
tion to educate. 


1Guilday, The National Pastorals of the Americay, Hierarchy, NCWC, 1923, p. 74. 

2Ibid., p. 115. 

SIbid., p. 247. 

_ et Decreta Concilii Plenarii Baltimorensis III (Baltimore: John Murphy, 1884), #198, 
p. 108, 

5Ibid., p. 247. 





THE RIGHT TO EDUCATE AND THE CORRELATIVE DUTY 


HAROLD G. REUSCHLEIN, DEAN, LAW SCHOOL, 
VILLANOVA UNIVERSITY, VILLANOVA, PA. 


The theme of this convention, “The Right to Educate—Home, Church, 
State,” has been delineated in general terms and its political and legal implica- 
tions have been developed for you in Father Tinnelly’s opening address to 
the general session. 


Holy Mother Church teaches us that there is no such thing as a right 
without a correlative duty. This is a proposition not only theological in nature 
and origin; it is an accepted canon of legal philosophy. We have all been 
critical of the constant insistence upon “our rights” or “my rights.” In fact, 
the constant yapping about “our rights” is a disgusting phenomenon of con- 
temporary American civilization. We, as Catholics, must examine our con- 
sciences and make sure that we are not ourselves guilty of this contemptible 
practice. In view of the exaggerated insistence upon it, I must confess to 
some more than a little impatience with continued loud talk about “our rights.” 
I am much more interested in the correlative, and so today, I shall have very 
little to say about anybody’s right to educate. I want to talk to you about 
our duty to educate. It is an awful and a terrifying obligation but one which 
we cannot avoid or minimize. 


You will all remember the Scriptural injunction laid upon the Apostles by 
Our Lord: “Euntes ergo docete omnes gentes.” (I have some quarrel with the 
people who in their revision of 28 Matthew 19 translate “docete” as “make 
disciples of” rather than “teach.’”) 


Too often the layman has, perhaps subconsciously, interpreted the divine 
injunction to teach to mean just reading the gospel on Sunday from the pulpit 
and then indulging in some explanation of it. Upon a little reflection we 
cannot help but know that Our Lord meant a great deal more than this when 
he said, “Go ye, therefore, and teach.” Why teach? Teach men for what 
purpose? In order to answer these questions we have to ask the very basic 
question as to why the Church teaches at all, whether from the pulpit, in the 
school room, or in the home. The answer goes back to the second or third 
question in the Baltimore catechism, “Why did God make me?” To that 
question each and every one of us has the ready answer—to save our souls 
and to gain Heaven. If that be the purpose for the Church engaging in 
teaching, then reason will tell us that her teaching activities must be com- 
mensurate with her divine mission. It could never have been intended that 
she confine her teaching duties to a half hour on Sunday morning, leaving the 
rest of the week entirely to secular education. A man, a woman, a child is 
about the business of saving his soul every day in the week, his entire lifetime 
through. It is this basic truth that defines the teaching duties of the Church. 


Historically considered, it would seem that the Church has looked upon her 
role as the teacher of her people as tripartite. First, hers is the task of 
authoritatively interpreting the revealed Word of God and dispensing through 
the pronouncements of her Chief Shepherd, her bishops and her clergy the 
revealed Word. This is usually done in connection with the dissemination of 
sacerdotal grace. In other words, this is usually done in the Church; that is, 
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from the altar or the pulpit. Second, she is to teach a way of daily life which 
will inspire her laity to maintain homes in which the Christian virtues find 
a most favorable climate. Third, she is to assume the responsibility for the 
formal instruction of her children in the schools which she maintains. All of 
this, then, is by way of saying that, inasmuch as education, no matter what 
its ancillary and incidental purposes may be, has as its primary function the 
task of insuring such daily living as will lead to the salvation of the indi- 
vidual soul; this means that all of the business of educating the faithful 
comes within the purview of the Church. 


There was a time when many of our people supposed that a little religious 
instruction by the priest—call it “Sunday School” if you will—for the child of 
elementary school age was sufficient. It was thought that it was perfectly all 
right to leave the child’s instruction during five full days in the classroom to 
the public schools. Inroads upon this business were made but slowly and with 
considerable difficulty. Many of us can remember that our grandparents and 
perhaps even some of our parents believed it only necessary to attend a 
parochial school until such time as they had been prepared for and had 
received their first Holy Communion. It should be made clear that such an 
attitude of concession never did reveal the mind of the Church. Such an 
attitude was maintained for a variety of reasons but chiefly out of sheer 
necessity. 


We have to remember that the United States was regarded as a missionary 
country by the Holy See up until 1908. The Catholics who emigrated to this 
country during the period reaching back one hundred years and extending up 
toa half century ago were poor. The Church would like to have established 
aschool in every community where her children settled but there was not the 
material wherewithal to do so. As a consequence, the education of Catholic 
children had to be left for the most part to the public school system. In most 
instances, it was just a case of there being no money with which to build 
schools. Just as today bishops differ in administrative ability, so was there 
awide difference in achievements of the bishops of half a century ago insofar 
as the ability to build schools was concerned. Parochial school systems were in 
some dioceses wholly inadequate while bishops in other dioceses with seem- 
ingly meager resources did a great deal of school building. Often it was 
simply an insistence by the bishop that where the will was made manifest, 
the way could be found. During the time when most of us here present were 
receiving our elementary and secondary educations, it had become an estab- 
lished practice for Catholics to recognize an obligation to provide elementary 
schools which would educate their children through eight grades. It was, how- 
ever, still the general practice to look to the state for the provision of almost 
all secondary or high school education. In many dioceses, a modest program 
of high school building got under way during the 1920’s. This was particularly 
true in the larger metropolitan sees but the great depression halted that effort 
tather abruptly. During the second world war, the construction of new facili- 
ties was for the most part out of the question. Since the war our bishops, 
feeling that since we are no longer a missionary country we ought not to 
behave as one, have reappraised the position of Catholic education in this 
country. The bishops have taken abundant occasions to remind the laity that 
all of education comes within the authority and prerogative of the Church. 

education of Catholic people, whether on the elementary, the secondary, 
the college or the university, professional and graduate school level is now 
ifirmatively claimed by the Church as matter of right, and in several places, 
including the Archdiocese of Philadelphia, the Ordinary has reminded the 
faithful that it is their duty as parents to see to it that their children are 
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educated not only in Catholic grade schools but in Catholic high schools and 
in Catholic colleges. 


This is as it should be. This represents no departure from the teaching and 
the mind of the Church as revealed by history. It merely represents the 
belated realization of what the Church from time immemorial has considered 
her task and her duty to be. 


All of this insistence that Catholic education not only assert a theoretical 
right but that it do its job as God intended it to be done has tremendous 
implications for clergy, religious and laity. If there is a duty on the part of 
the layman to send his children to Catholic schools, then, of course, there is a 
concomitant duty to provide the very best in the way of schools for these 
Catholic children. Make no mistake. When I say there is the duty to provide 
the very best, I am not thinking in terms of brick and mortar, gymnasia, 
playing fields and cafeterias. I am all for providing fine, shining, modern 
buildings, spotless cafeterias and well-equipped gymnasia but we can provide 
all these things and yet not have good schools. The people who are in the 
building doing the teaching are infinitely more important than how new 
the building is, how spotless is its cafeteria and how modern its gymnasium. 
I am fully aware that there is such a thing as the education of the child 
for his physical well-being. It is important and it is necessary, but if the 
primary concern is for the physical education of the child we can accom- 
plish that adequately without providing expensive schools for the purpose. 
Education from first grade to Ph.D. is still a matter primarily of some- 
thing that you do to the head and to the heart. The crucial problem with 
respect to education everywhere is the matter of providing good teachers. 
For the most part, we have less difficulty in our Catholic schools than do the 
public schools because a majority of our teachers are members of religious 
orders. On the elementary school level, this means that we have a group of 
completely dedicated women. Even here, however, there are problems. As our 
schools have grown in number, there has been on the part of some of the 
orders an insistence that the nuns punch the clock, as it were, so far as their 
community life is concerned so that we find them now and then taking their 
leave of the classroom when the bell rings, as though the bell, instead of being 
a signal for dismissal, were a signal for a three-alarm fire. The explanation 
is often, “The sisters must lead a community life; they have things to do.” 
The point is that somewhere along the line some superior must decide whether 
the community life does or does not need readjustment so that a sister is 
available for consultation by parents, and that does not mean perfunctory 
consultation but plenty of time for consultation. 


If education is to have any success at all, especially on the elementary level, 
it is going to be a joint venture between parent and teacher. This does not 
mean that the parent has any business telling the pastor, the superintendent 
or teachers how to conduct their business, but it does mean that the parent 
must know what the pastor, superintendent, the principal or the teachers 
regard as their business and how to implement what the teacher does once the 
child gets home. I am in the business of educating and have been most of my 
lifetime through. Therefore, you would expect me to believe that schools are 
important; but by comparison to the home, they are way down at the bottom in 
importance. This means that home and school must work together. Before 
they can work together, however, parents and teachers have to be brought 
together, and frequently. 


Our problem of finding sufficient teachers for Catholic schools is becoming 
acute. There seem but two avenues open by way of solution—more vocations 
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and the increase in number of lay teachers. We must all hope, pray and work 
for more vocations, but I think even the most optimistic are telling us that 
there is no immediate prospect of meeting the great demand for vocations. 
If that be true, we are going to hire more and more lay teachers, and we are 
going to have to get good ones and that means we are going to have to pay 
them more, and a great deal more, than we now do. One cannot insist too 
strongly that the great need and the most imminent need is for lay teachers 
with experience and competence. At this point are brought into sharp focus the 
right and the duty which the layman has. Properly understood, no man has 
aright without a concomitant duty. In this instance, the Catholic layman has 
aright to demand and to get competent instruction for his children, but if he 
has that right, and he does, he has the duty to pay for it. That means but one 
thing. The laymen are going to have to dig more deeply into their pockets. 
This will provoke grumbling, but the digging must be done. The alternative 
is to deny the right of the Church to educate the children and this none of us 
want to do. I intimated a moment ago that education of the child does not 
stop at three or three-fifteen P.M. when school is dismissed. What must we 
as parents do at home? 


If our children were stopping with the eighth grade, that would be one 
thing. They are not though—for one thing, the state will not allow them to. 
This means, then, that they are going on to higher education—at least through 
high school. It would not seem to make sense to have the child continue his 
education unless he derives some benefit from continuing his education. There 
are many things which we as parents may do to insure that our children are 
capable of receiving what schools may offer. However, I know one thing for 
certain from three decades in higher education, and that is that if a child does 
not acquire the habit of reading and reading and reading, he is just serving 
time in high school and he ought never to think of or be allowed to think of 
college. 


Ever increasing numbers of our children are finding their way not only to 
high school but into college as well. Whether there is any point to their 
going to college or whether, instead, their going will be just a waste of time 
and money depends largely upon what we do at home with our grade school 
children. When I get them, their characters and their mental habits have been 
formed. However, one can tell, almost without fear of error, whether or not 
the parent has really taken a serious interest in what his child was doing. 


What is the product which we get like? From the standpoint of character, 
the dismaying thing is that, by far, too many are completely selfish. Now 
mind you I am talking about Catholic boys for the most part. The entire 
approach is, “What’s in it for me?” There seems no realization that being 
educated is more giving than getting. There is a general failure of politeness 
and of respect. All of this reflects inattention in the boy’s home. It looks too 
much like a situation whereby virtually all of the training of the boy has been 
left to an institution. Our boys seem to reflect homes where not very much 
seems to matter but selfishness and trivia. I say selfishness in the sense that 
these boys seem to reflect parents or at least fathers who have virtually no 
time for anything except business or the job which brings home the bacon. 


Now, apart from character traits, what seem to be the specific academic 
deficiencies of the students who come to us in the universities? First and 
foremost—they don’t read. Most parents seem to have the false notion that, 
If my boy or girl goes to college, he or she will have to read.” The point is, 
however, that they can’t read and they don’t read—and they are not going to 
tad unless they read at home—and they won’t read unless parents read. 
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I know this may sound old hat to you, but you can’t look at education from 
where I sit without regarding television, as television is used in most homes, 
as a menace. I have a medal for any parent who can strictly ration television, 
We are committing a grievous educational sin. We are making our children 
lookers and listeners but not readers or doers. The whole educational process 
is to a great degree becoming a spectator sport. I do not want to be mis. 
understood in deploring the lack of reading in the home. I do not mean for 
one moment to exonerate the secondary schools. I feel pretty confident that 
in most of them not nearly enough outside reading is assigned. I think 
this is particularly true in the literature courses and history courses and the 
best textbooks and best anthologies are no substitute for libraries, 


Sometime back I was asked to discuss with our Villanova faculty the pur 
poses and objectives of graduate study, ie., beyond the A.B. or B.S. degree, 
In the course of the discussion, I was asked, “Why do you require a college 
degree (A.B. or B.S.) to get into Law School? Forty years ago, a man went 
into law school straight from high school and some mighty good lawyers were 
made that way.” 


Well, I had to be somewhat honest in my answer. Thirty or forty years ago, 
fewer people went to high school and the people who did go came out edu- 
cated. They had read English literature; they had studied Latin; they had 
studied European and American history, physics, chemistry, mathematics. 
They did not have such tripe as “Social Studies,” “Problems of Democracy,” 
“Education for Living” (a nondescript amorphous mass of generalities or 
worse), nor a course in how to drive an automobile. In short, the average high 
school graduate of forty years ago was better prepared and a better educated 
individual than the average college graduate of today. So my answer to my 
interrogators was: “To get something near the equivalent of the high school 
graduate of forty years ago, we have to insist upon candidates who have a 
college degree.” 


We have heard an awful lot of drivel about “teaching Johnnie” as an 
individual, developing his personality—the essence of progressive education. 
I have had the products of that kind of education in college and in law school 
and I can tell you without equivocation that the product is not good. It is not 
enough to teach Johnnie; you have to teach Johnnie something; you have 
to teach him to read, to write. If you do that—and teach him his Holy 
Religion—he’ll learn to think—have no fear. Speaking of teaching him his 
Holy Religion, I venture to suggest that the Baltimore catechism is not enough. 
When Mrs. Reuschlein and I were children together in the grades in a modest 
parochial school in the Milwaukee archdiocese, we studied not only the Balti- 
more catechism but a little book by Monsignor Oschtering entitled, “A Short 
Catechism of Church History.” It or anything like it seems to have dis- 
appeared from the curriculum. This study of Church History in its simple and 
elementary form did more to establish the Faith in us children than anything 
I know. It prepared us for challenges to the Faith. We were told the unvar- 
nished truth about the bad conditions in the Church prior to the Protestant 
Revolt. We knew there had been bad popes and bad bishops, but we also knew 
that the so-called Reformation did not reform. In other words, we knew about 
abuses in the Church, we knew about Luther and we knew how reform came 
through the Council of Trent. Church History properly taught as a separate 
subject is not beyond the seventh or eighth grade child. I would like to see it 
in our parochial school curriculum. If the answer is there is not room for it— 
let’s make room. No teen-age Catholic is adequately prepared without it. 


What of the state of Catholic education at its various levels? I speak as at 
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observer, but one who believes he has a real chance to observe. I believe our 
elementary education is excellent, I think I am a critical individual. Each of 
us can criticize this or that individual or this or that incident. That is not 
the point. The point is that our children are getting what they need, both in 
religious instruction and in secular matters, in the elementary grades. 


The danger in Catholic education right now is on other levels. We are con- 
fronted by the need to educate great and growing masses of young people in 
our high schools. We must take them, if for no other reason than that the 
state says they must attend school until they are at least 18 years old. We 
must be careful, however, not to give them all the same treatment. The high 
school student who is going on to college must have training in solid sub- 
stantive courses. He must read and read and read. If he hasn’t read two 
dozen classic novels, the principal English poets and a half dozen plays of 
Shakespeare, if he hasn’t had Latin and mathematics, some science, European 
and American history, he is not fit to go to college. They must let him in but 
he’s just bought a ticket for a four-year loaf. I have no quarrel whatever 
with vocational education for the boy or girl who is terminating his education 
with high school, though we ought to do what we can to teach literature and 
history as well as music and the other arts. If we are not to have graded 
education clear across the board on the secondary level, we cannot do an 
honest job. 


The college picture is disturbing. The engineer gets an excellent technical 
education but he is still not an educated man. Most of the people we get in 
Law School, and I do not care much what college they come from, are not 
fit to enter Law School. They cannot read or write the English language. 


I think the trouble is that what starts so beautifully in the grades in the 
parochial school seems to fall apart in high school. I think two things must 
be done. We must clearly separate college preparation from general high 
school education in the secondary schools and we must somehow discourage 
those who are not properly prepared from entering college. A father might 
better use the money he would spent to support a four-year loaf to buy a 
membership in a country club instead. Frankly, I should like to see fewer 
sy a Lange | to college. Our professions and the state of our civilization would 

etter off. 


What is ahead? As Catholics we have but one choice and that is to provide 
the best in education. Of course, that means buildings but it means also 
Increased lay participation in teaching (not only because there are not enough 
religious but because there should be good careers available for Catholic lay 
teachers in Catholic colleges and secondary schools). That means much more 
money than anyone has yet dreamed of for salaries. It means much more 
money must be spent in Catholic institutions for research facilities and 
libraries, Yes, new buildings are only a small part of what the Catholic 
layman is going to be called upon to support. If he is going to pay more, the 
facts of life would seem to indicate that clergy and religious are going to 
have to consult him more than they now do. 


I am not unmindful of the increasing burden of support of the public 
schools, a burden which is increasing in pace because of the number of persons 
attending those schools and because our school facilities are getting fantastic- 
ally fancy. We should as citizens discourage much of the waste that is being 
aaa and we should remember in the construction of our own facilities 
bel Catholic schools that so many of the fancy extras that go into a school 

a really nothing to do with the heart and soul and the real purpose 
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As Catholics we are, of course, committed to the teaching that it is our duty 
not only to render to God the things that are His, but also to Caesar the 
things that belong to Caesar. We ought to be able, because of the fact that 
we provide and support our own schools and thus relieve the public from the 
tremendous burden of providing additional facilities for all our Catholic chil- 
dren, to get some concessions from Caesar in the way of tax relief or equality 
of treatment in the matter of direct services to children. 

Now the point I want to emphasize is that this right to share in the state’s 
support of the education of children, we must deserve. I shall be foolhardy 
enough to indulge in a bit of prophecy: the attitude of the states and of the 
federal government will change. When the right of private education to a 
share of tax funds will come I cannot tell you, but I can tell you that the 
better the product of our Catholic schools, the quicker that day will come. 
I venture to say, the most effective argument we can make for the recognition 
of our rights is increasingly superior Catholic education. How, then, shall we 
discharge the mandate of our Lord—“Euntes ergo docete”? We can discharge 
it with complete dedication. This means the dedication of each individual. 

We Catholics know the value of faith. We know what faith will do. It has 
moved mountains; it will move mountains. We—administrators, teachers, 
parents—can, together, insist upon our rights only if we consecrate ourselves 
to complete devotion and dedication in the discharge of our duties. In the 
exercise of our God-given free will, it is up to us: 

I could do evil; 

I could do good; 
For time was mine 
To work His will. 
And yet I might 
Defy my God. 

He gave to me 

A will all free 

To fashion my 
Eternity. 
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THE RIGHT TO EDUCATE—HOME, CHURCH, STATE 


(Chairman: Rev. Lorenzo Reed, S.J., Inspector of Jesuit Secondary Schools, 
New York Province, Fordham University, New York, N. Y.) 


THE RIGHT TO EDUCATE: HOME 


JOHN I. McENERNEY, PH.D., ASSISTANT TO THE VICE PRESIDENT 
FOR ACADEMIC AFFAIRS, VILLANOVA UNIVERSITY, VILLANOVA, PA. 


The cause of this meeting which has brought so many together from so 
many distant places is the human child. He or she is the result of the love 
of man for woman and the reciprocal love of woman for man. In their com- 
pany and under their care the child spends the first years of life, the time of 
infancy. Then by the meeting with other children the world of childhood 
expands until the year is reached when schooling begins. What that education 
should be, who plays what part in it, and where the rights and duties lie are 
our topics. 


A right is an inviolable moral authority to do, possess, or claim something 
as one’s own. To the right of one person corresponds a duty on the part of 
others. A duty is a moral obligation by which the free will is bound to do an 
act or to omit an act. 


From the order imposed by the Creator at the first moment of being a child 
is granted his bodily members and faculties for his own use so that they may 
enable him to support himself and develop to fulfill the tasks appointed by 
God for this life. Whoever injures them or deprives him of them violates his 
right to them. It is the obligation of the parents to feed, clothe, and shelter 
the child which they have begotten. 


The rights of the child and the duties of parents do not end, however, with 
the physical. Man is composed of body and soul. The will and the mind of a 
child require fostering, training, and nourishment that he may develop as a 
worthy member of the Church, the family, and the state. This threefold educa- 
tion begins in infancy itself by the sacrament of Baptism for, although the 
child is born into a family, he is a creature of God from the moment of 
conception, destined to be a new member of Christ’s Mystical Body. 


From the time of Baptism the education of this new Catholic is the duty of 
his father. The silent baby in his father’s arms has a right to the training 
he needs, and the duty to supply it is primarily his father’s, the one who begot 
him, The father of a family is obliged not only to feed, clothe, and shelter 
his children, but also to provide for their education. 


In this task he must call upon others for help. At first he needs the aid of 
his wife, the mother; eventually he must call upon more powerful agencies, 
the Church, and the state. In the home to which the report of progress comes, 


id ss the primary duty to care for this most important development of his 
ildren, 


By simply waiting for school years, and signing report cards when they 
oe leaving the fulfillment of his duties to others, he is not satisfying 
8 obligations. The education of a child begins long before school is reached. 
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It starts when a child is able to totter, to lisp a few broken words, and to begin 
exploring his world. 

Authority in the home is the prerogative of the father. Each new member 
of the family must learn from early childhood that there is a lawgiver present 
at home, a judge who is just and competent to punish, a merciful court of last 
resort, a wise ruler willing to listen to each small unimportant problem, and 
a wonderful adult man to love and admire as one’s very own. Lacking this 
blend of sternness, justice, wisdom, love, and manhood which is the mature 
adult man a child is at sea without a guide, without a pilot in his early and 
most formative years. Son or daughter must grow up protected by him against 
the dangers of inexperience, by his experience tutored and corrected, and by 
his example led to a like maturity. Each son inevitably to some extent will 
imitate his father, for in him he first knew and loved a man, and each daughter 
will expect from men a demonstration of the traits her father had, for in him 
she first met and loved a man as her very own. 


The child must see his father’s example most of all in prayer. He must 
take the leadership in this as in all family functions. The preparations for 
Christmas, for Easter, and for any occasion of importance in the family such 
as a death or the birth of a new child, must be prayerfully begun and carried 
out by the father. There is a hierarchy inside the family, for it is ruled in 
truth ultimately by a man. The exercise of his authority is given to the 
mother for the daily round of actions and commands, but behind her voice, 
and supporting her call to obedience he stands. Therefore, although the child 
may learn his first prayers at his mother’s knee, he must also learn the 
meaning of efficacious prayer from his father’s example, 


Fostered in such a home and maturing a little under such a guide the child 
enters school, Discipline and the exercise of authority are not strange to him. 
Justice and the reward for proper work are matters to which he is accustomed. 
To public prayer he has already been introduced by the daily prayer of a 
smaller group, his family. A sense of responsibility for his own tasks has 
already been developed, and the strong security of his home is a refuge to 
which he can return from the social problems he will meet, and eventually 
conquer because of that same security. 


There is, however, an increased obligation, a greater responsibility on a 
father’s shoulders once his children have gone to school. He cannot and 
actually does not shunt off his duties and forget them under the strange 
misapprehension that they are no longer his own. As the needs in education 
for the child increase, and as he calls upon other agencies for aid, namely the 
Church and the state, because he alone cannot answer these needs, in propor- 
tion do his obligations increase. As the daily martyrdom of physical care went 
on beforehand, so now begins the careful supervision at home for each child 
of the day’s achievement in school. In this again he turns to the mother for 
mutual assistance, and she summons up from her own education the knowledge 
needed to nurture her children’s minds. The process of education which began 
in the home must have the concurrent interest of the parents daily for success 
at school away from home. Others who have aided in education, the teachers, 
the principal, the guidance officer, the librarian, all must have for effective 
work abiding parental attention, just as the Church depends on the parents 
to see to it that their children attend Mass promptly, go to confession regu- 
larly, and obey the Commandments of God and of the Church. 


During early school years this attention develops the habit of study, ot 
concentrated work. It is not an easy habit to instill in a child, but it is 
necessary one. Eventually the child will go onward into fields which neither 
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parent knows, where their own education was not developed. Once this happens 
informed supervision is not actually possible. Instead, if a sense of respect 
for his parents has grown with the years, at best there can be that delightful 
experience for a parent of being shown new things by a child, a process the 
child already began with hobbies, and early interests. Success in the new 
studies will be a very maturing achievement, for the child will have been on 
his own, trying his powers, and bringing back to his home the reward, To 
his home also he must be ready to bring any defeat, so that he may gain 
encouragement for another attempt. 


The development of a human mind and will through grammar school and 
high school is a fascinating sight to watch. It requires from a father those 
same characteristics which the small child knew, sternness, justice, wisdom, 
love, and mature manhood. As a bulwark against his father’s disfavor the 
child needs his mother’s tenderness, her gentleness to soothe the possible 
wrath in case of poor grades. However, that firmness he partly fears and 
partly respects is itself a source of strength, for amends will be promised, 
and improvement shown to gain fatherly approval. 

Once high school is over, no matter whether the child goes on to college or 
not, a crossroads has been reached. Education and physical development have 
gone far. The child may be taller, even stronger than his father by the time 
he is a senior in high school. To some extent this is almost a mature person 
a father faces. If throughout his child’s education his obligations have not 
been met, the price will now be paid. The child will not heed his parents in 
choosing his companions, in testing his principles, in reading, in social habits 
and conduct away from home, and in fulfilling his own increased duties to 
Church and state. If the father as leader in the home aided by the mother 
has lived up to his obligations, the son or the daughter will be a blend of the 
best qualities in each. Every parent wishes for his infant child held close 
to the heart in his arms all the best things in life, even if it means, and 
often this is the actual prayer, that the child may be greater than the parent. 
The only way to the fulfillment of this wish is daily observance of daily 
obligations under God’s guidance in prayer. 

It may seem that these demands on a father and mother are great. They 
are, Unselfishness, self-sacrifice, and extreme patience are basic, but these 
qualities themselves are founded on the continuing, faithful love of man for 
woman and woman for man from which the child’s life came in the beginning. 
So great are these demands on time and energy, physical and spiritual, so 
great is this ideal of manhood and womanhood, so great is this career in life, 
this calling, that Christ raised it to the dignity of a sacrament. A true home 
must be a holy place where, as is seen in some homes, there is near the door 
a framed statement to this effect: Christ is the head of this house, the unseen 
Host at every meal, the silent listener to every conversation. 


To the husband and wife of such a home there is in this life a great reward. 
When education, however extensive, is finished the son or daughter returns 
to the home. From it he or she goes forth to marry, and returns again to 
the home as a fully mature person, with similar duties such as the parents 
undertook. To the home again the son or daughter returns with grandchildren 
to begin the cycle anew, when age meets youth, and both are glad. This is 
best expressed by the Church in the prayer she offers for the bride and groom 
just after the Pater Noster in the Nuptial Mass, which ends: et videant ambo 
filios filiorum suorum, usque in tertiam et quartam generationem, et ad 
optatam perveniant senectutem, and may they both see the children of their 


children even to the third and fourth generation, and may they attain a 
desired old age. 





THE RIGHT OF THE CHURCH TO EDUCATE 


RT. REV. MSGR. JOSEPH G. COX, J.C.D., LL.D., ST. JOHN THE 
EVANGELIST CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The right of the Church to educate, which is part of the main theme of the 
convention, has been discussed in general session by those much better quali- 
fied than I to speak on the subject. Briefly, the classic statement of the 
position of the Church is made in the encyclical on education: “Education 
belongs preeminently to the Church by reason of a double title in the super- 
natural order, conferred exclusively upon her by God Himself, and therefore 
absolutely superior to any other title in the natural order. The first title is 
founded upon the express mission and supreme authority to teach given her 
by her Divine Founder . . . hence the Church was set by her divine Author 
as the pillar and ground of truth .. .to direct and fashion men in all their 
actions, individually and socially, to purity of morals and integrity of life, 
in accordance with revealed doctrine. The second title is the supernatural 
motherhood, in virtue of which the Church ... generates, nurtures and edv- 
cates souls in the divine life of grace, with her sacraments and her doctrine.” 
Our Holy Father continues to state that “in faith and morals, God Himself 
has made the Church sharer in the divine magisterium in faith and morals, 
and she ... has inherent in herself an inviolable right to freedom in teaching.” 


The right of the Church, then in education, stems from the nature of man 
and man’s supernatural destiny, which comes directly by divine mandate under 
the aegis of the Church. This right includes the teaching of the arts, the 
sciences, and all phases of human learning, as these are integrated with 
religious teaching in the formation of the intellect and the training of the will. 
The pages of history contain ample evidence that from the beginning the 
Church exercised the right to educate. In the beginning, because of circun- 
stances, her educational activities were confined to religious teaching in the 
so-called catechumenal and catechetical schools. Later, in the sixth and 
seventh centuries, episcopal or cathedral schools were organized, at first pri- 
marily for the training of students for the priesthood, but later becoming in 
effect academies with a much broader curriculum. Later, monastic schools 
carried the educational tradition and influence of the Church down to the 
establishment of the great medieval universities, most of which were chartered 
under the patronage of the Church. Truly, then, the Church has provided us 
with a rich educational heritage to serve as an inspiration in this later day. 


The role of the Church in education is a very comprehensive one. Her 
teaching mission embraces the whole man and comprises all levels of education. 
The Catholic secondary school has an important and vital contribution to make 
to the Church in the fulfillment of that teaching mission. The boy and git 
come to high school at a critical period in life, a period when they need most, 
it seems to me, the direction and guidance, the intellectual and moral discipline 
that are so much a part of the teaching program of the Church. Here begins 
an increasing awareness on the part of the child of his identity as a person 
and here are the beginning conflicts of the individual as he struggles toward 
the total independence of adult responsibility. Here the impact of the world 
about him begins to have greater force and meaning and here the student 
begins to face problems that are but the shadow of greater issues to be faced 
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in later life. Here the Church, teaching the truth with firm authority, here 
the Church, through understanding teachers, forming the mind and the will, 
can give to a bewildered and troubled adolescent mind a better insight into 
the true meaning of life. Here the boy and girl must be encouraged to look 
beyond the narrow limitations of the present to the high promise of the future, 
and to view both within the framework of those principles which constitute 
Christian living. Secular subjects in the Catholic high school curriculum 
should be presented from no mere utilitarian objective in the hope of providing 
the student with the tools necessary to carve a niche of economic security. 
Unappreciated though the effort may be, and disinterested as the student may 
prove, an effort must be made to make the student better informed and more 
appreciative of the great cultural heritage of western civilization. 


Meantime, it is the role of the Church to integrate all learning with religious 
principles, emphasizing the fact that these principles go deep down into every 
phase of human living. So the Catholic high school must begin to channel 
more definitely all the activities of the young boy and girl toward the greater 
realization of their potentialities as future citizens of the state and of the 
City of God. The years of high school are truly a period of crystallization in 
the life of any individual, and this is a process which needs the supervision 
and age-old wisdom of the Church in molding the intellect and the firm hand 
of the Church in forming the will. The tremendously increased enrollment in 
Catholic secondary schools is an indication that more and more parents are 
beginning to realize this fact. 


In exercising and defending her prior right in education, the Church has 
always acknowledged the role of the family and of the state. All three should 
work together in harmony if true education is to achieve its objectives in the 
educand. Experienced administrators and teachers know only too well the 
feeling of frustration and futility when there is opposition or lack of coopera- 
tion from the home. Where absolute control of education by the state exists 
in the restriction of God-given freedoms, true education has long since ceased 
to exist. We can be thankful to God in these United States that the right of 
the Church to educate has been safeguarded by law as an expression of 
religious freedom, and the role of the Church has been recognized generally 
as a contributing factor to the greatness of our nation. 


It is unfortunate that a thoughtless and vocal minority of our fellow citizens 
still questions the right of the Church to establish schools. The right of the 
Church to educate must be safeguarded as a precious and integral part of our 
national heritage of religious freedom in the face of any effort to hamper the 
effective functioning of the Catholic school or to threaten its existence. 
Eternal vigilance is the price of freedom, and we must never forget that free- 
dom is not merely the absence of coercion and restraint; it is something 
dynamic and positive, a right conferred by God. (Vincent G. Alfred) 


The success of Catholic education in our nation, its tremendous growth in 
numbers and effectiveness, is a tribute alike to farsighted leadership by our 
bishops and to the administration and teaching of those dedicated men and 
women who have given their lives that the Church may exercise her right to 
educate effectively. Our Holy Father, some years ago, said, “Immense is the 
tesponsibility we share together—the responsibility for souls, for civilization, 
for the betterment and happiness of men on earth and in heaven.” May God 
grant us the grace to discharge that responsibility worthily. 





THE RIGHT TO EDUCATE: STATE 


JOHN B. TAULANE, SUPERINTENDENT, DISTRICT FIVE, 
PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


In the discussion this morning I am interpreting “right” as a duty or 
responsibility to be accepted and faced, rather than as a “privilege” to be 
exploited or not used, and “state” as the nation rather than one of its 
subdivisions. 


By what right does the state become involved in the educational enterprise? 
By what justification does it validate its activity? The most common answer 
to these questions is that the state exists to administer to the welfare of its 
citizens, and that preparing them for life through the provision of educational 
opportunity and facilities is certainly administering to the citizens’ welfare. 
But I think there is a more basic reason. Briefly stated it is that the state 
must become involved and exercise some control over the education of its 
citizens in order to guarantee the state’s survival. To perpetuate and improve 
both its political and social structure the state needs to be concerned about 
and active in the education of its citizenry. To ignore this responsibility would 
be to court disaster. Failure of the state to see that certain educational 
experiences are provided may promote conditions breeding disunity and mis- 
understanding with resultant instability and eventual expiration. Thus, the 
state to survive must exercise its right to educate. 


Through the ages this responsibility has always existed although it has 
been met with varying degrees of direct action. For centuries, as we all know, 
the Church in addition to meeting its own responsibility in the field of educa- 
tion also provided the means by which loyalty to the state was engendered, 
thus aiding the state to survive. In the relatively simple society of the past 
this arrangement presented few difficult problems of relationship. 


However, as society became more complex, as diversity of religious beliefs 
increased, as a literate, loyal and patriotic citizenry became ever increasingly 
a necessity, the state was required to take more direct and positive action in 
the field of education. In many cases this action resulted in the creation of 
“state” or “public” schools, serving in our nation, as well as in others, side by 
side with “private” schools. Perhaps it is well at this point to indicate that 
education is concerned with more than just schools and school systems, and 
encompasses the possibility of the use of a variety of other means, notable 
among which in our day are the so-called “mass media of communication.” 


The early leaders of our nation saw that if the republic was to endure, to 
survive, a suitable education of the people would have to be designed. Wash- 
ington, John Adams, James Madison, and John Quincy Adams among many 
others all joined in the belief that the foundation of a democratic, republican 
society must be in the education of its citizenry. These leaders were a God- 
fearing group of men. In their thinking it is evident that they clearly recog- 
nized the importance of religion, and the part that other institutions, the 
Church and the home, must play in the complete education of the citizen. 


Farsighted as our statesmen might have been, they could not foresee our 
present day world, fraught with danger to our very existence as a nation. 
Central in this picture is the clash of ideology; communism versus democracy, 
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the material versus the spiritual. The struggle is further heightened by the 
fact that it occurs in a social and economic matrix in which man becomes 
increasingly interdependent not only on other men but on machines created 
by man. It is a world in which very powerful mass media of communication 
can be made to serve either the good or the evil, depending upon the forces 
controlling such means. It is a world in which scientific development has 
progressed so far as to give into the hands of man the power to destroy 
civilization and himself as well. It is a world in which for some men science 
has assumed such importance as to crowd out God. 


Let us not deceive ourselves. The future of democracy, our way of living, 
is at stake. Inevitably must this crisis emphasize the state’s responsibility to 
educate. Laissez-faire at this time is not the answer. To act otherwise than 
decisively is to invite catastrophe. Yet at the same time more than ever we 
need balanced thinking and action. 


Fortunately our very way of life is our greatest safeguard. Valuing the 
individual as a person, which concept is central to the democratic ideal, is 
also in harmony with the Christian ideal. This nation to survive has not found 
it necessary to persecute religion or the Church, nor will it need to. It has 
not found it necessary to invade the home and usurp the rights of parents, 
nor will it need to. Rather the state will profit as the Church and home are 
strengthened. 


If one proceeds on the premise that each institution, the state, the Church, 
and the home has a right to educate then any problem that exists in this 
area will be one of relationship or proper spheres of activity. It is well to 
keep in mind at this point that the law of our nation has been interpreted to 
mean that private schools, including those in which religion is taught should 
and will continue to be permitted; and that public schools will continue to be 
non-denominational. Further, that while the state has a right to supervise and 
inspect all schools, it is also recognized that parents have a right to have 
their children educated in schools of their own choosing. 


A simple solution to the problem of relationship and proper sphere of 
activity would be to assess the responsibility and then divide it into three 
parts, giving to each institution the part that belonged to it. For instance, 
assign to the state military training; to the Church, the teaching of religion; 
and to the home, the development of good living habits. 

Of course, the nature of the human being and the complexity of life make 
any such sharp division artificial and impractical. The Church is, and rightly 
80, concerned not only with religion, faith, and morals, as such, but also with 
any area of experience which has a relationship to religion, faith, and morals. 
For instance, the attitude of the Church toward science and scientific research 
makes it, in the eyes of the Church, highly desirable that science education 
occur under her direction. So it is with other areas. The Church may feel 
that it cannot carry out its functions unless it extends its educational control 
over all areas bearing directly or indirectly on religion, faith and morals. 

Likewise, the state must recognize that no society can survive without a 
moral order. It is true that as a public institution the public school of this 
nation must be non-denominational, must not teach religion. Yet it is a highly 
Important function that the public school must assume in teaching moral and 
spiritual values. Public schools are not anti-religious. In fact it is important 
dl Na public schools to be hospitable to all religions but partial to none 

em. 
What of the home, the institution that has the earliest claim on the child’s 


loyalties? In this environment he gets his first set of values and acquires 
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his first habits of conduct. With or without right it is an educational influence 
in the life of the child, and is concerned vitally with what the state or Church 
does in the way of education. If the home learning is in harmony with school 
experience then all is well. Unfortunately modern society has witnessed the 
decline of the home as a steadying influence. This has placed increased 
burdens on the school and the Church in filling the breach. 


In summary it must be apparent that it is impossible to mark off or assign 
too definitely the proper spheres of activity for each institution, and it is in 
these areas where interests overlap that some differences will be expressed. 


A few moments ago I spoke of the need for positive action on the part of 
the state in times of crisis. The nature of that action in regard to the educa- 
tion of its citizens must, of necessity, be determined by the nature of the crisis, 
It is to be expected that both Church and home will be concerned with any 
action that changes the status quo in the direction of more state control of 
the educative activity. 


Yet our nation’s history and tradition should be reassuring in such instances. 
The day of the French monarch who proclaimed, “L’etat, c’est moi,” has long 
since passed except in those lands where Communist dictatorship is in control. 
There the power of the state if not vested in a single individual may reside 
in a favored few and may be ruthlessly used to crush all rights and privileges 
of both institutions and individuals. 


Fortunately in our nation, “L’etat, c’est nous,” arbitrary action disregarding 
the rights of individuals or institutions is foreign to us. Perhaps the greatest 
danger in critical periods is the stampeding of public opinion into unthinking 
criticism of existing institutions and practices, and the support of hasty and 
ill-considered solutions to remedy the conditions. The recent almost hysterical 


reaction to the first Sputnik is a case in point. 


Further, the rights of institutions have always had the protection of the 
courts so that unwarranted invasion and change have been repudiated. Again 
our tradition of a state or public school system serving beside a private school 
system is so well accepted and understood that it is most likely that any 
fundamental change in the situation would arouse strong opposition from 
many quarters. 


Nevertheless, if the survival of the state is to some extent dependent upon 
the educational program provided its citizens then it is quite reasonable, it 
seems to me, to anticipate an occasional state action tending to safeguard 
that survival. It is presumed that such action, whenever taken, shall be con- 
cerned only with “rendering to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s,” rather 
than trespassing upon the area of religion and man’s relationship to God. 


To summarize, if the state is to survive then it is necessary that it exercise 
some contro] over the education of all its citizens. Further, such control is 
only acceptable insofar as it does not violate the right of the Church or the 
home as these institutions function in educating in those areas that are par- 
ticularly theirs. 


In our democracy I think we have solved the problem of relation of state, 
Church and home in education in a manner of which we can be proud. It is 
inevitable that there shall be some points of disagreement, as there have been 
and are at the present time. Yet these disagreements, when viewed against 
the total picture, bulk none too large and can be resolved. Far more important, 
it seems to me, is that state, Church and home recognize each other’s right 
to educate and wherever possible unite forces in perpetuating our great 
nation founded on respect for God and the individual. 
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SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


RELIGION 
(Chairman: Sister M. Elaine, S.S.N.D.) 


VITALIZING THE RELIGION CLASS FOR ADULT LIVING 


REV. FRED MATHUES, PURCELL HIGH SCHOOL, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


There is something antiquated, and something fallacious in the topic 
assigned for our discussion this afternoon. In the history and development 
of our present high school courses of religion, we can go back fifteen or even 
twenty years, and page through the periodicals such as The Catholic School 
Journal, the Journal of Religious Instruction, The Catholic Educator or the 
Reports from past N.C.E.A. conventions, and find articles making a plea for 
better religious instruction with what was then a rather appealing approach— 
vitalizing, or vitalization of teacher, text and courses of religion. Teachers 
of religion humbly struck their breasts with a “mea culpa, mea maxima culpa” 
in answer to the rather embarrassing question posed by these same articles: 
“Are we really teaching religion?” 


Much good resulted from these articles which challenged publishers, teachers, 
and superintendents of the parochial school systems throughout the nation. 
Convention talks helped, too. Courses and degrees in religious education were 
inaugurated. Committees of theologians, religious brothers, sisters and priests 
worked with editors on courses of study and there evolved the many fine text- 
books and series of religion books which are in common use now in all 
Catholic high schools. Theology for the sisters and brothers was and is 
offered in summer school courses; workshops on methods and techniques of 
teaching religion are part of almost every Catholic college and university 
campus where religious congregate each summer for their annual summer 
school. Religious congregations and societies have organized by way of 
Institutes to better prepare their religious for the great and noble mission of 
teaching religion to the Catholic youth of America. Evaluation studies are 
constantly formulated to make the religion text, course and subject matter 
appealing, challenging and effective by way of application to the Catholic 
student and his or her problems. 


There can be no doubt at all that in the last fifteen or twenty years we who 
are dealing with Catholic youth have made great strides in “vitalizing” the 
teaching of religion. Tools have been prepared, teachers have been trained, 
content has been carefully studied to meet the needs of youth in making them 
Practical Catholics, informed Catholics. Yet, we speak this afternoon once 
again about a vitalizing process. This is truly a healthy sign, a sign that we 
have not grown complacent, that we are not satisfied with ourselves, with 
our methods, techniques and even the tools which we have with the many fine 
publishers of religion textbooks worked out in a four-year series of what we 
consider the basic training for our Catholic youth, and, above all, that we 
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are not altogether proud of the end product of our teaching—the Christian 
man and the Christian woman. However, there is still something of the 
antique, we say, in this concept of the so-called “vitalization of the religion 
class” which needs clarification. 


Besides, we make bold to say, there is something of a fallacy in the topic 
assigned, This likewise needs explanation. In the last five to ten years there 
has been a trend in educational thinking which has penetrated into the 
Catholic philosophy of education. “Life preparation,” “preparing for future 
life adjustment,” “teach what is useful for the economic and social adjustment 
of our students in the future life which will soon be theirs’—these are the 
watchwords in planning a course of studies, in writing textbooks, and have 
come to be the signs of a truly progressive (in the good sense of the word) 
approach to meeting the needs of the times and the needs of the individual 
student. Student-forums, voice opinions, student polls and post-graduation 
evaluations of certain courses and methods are the criteria which the truly 
modern educator, Catholic or otherwise, should, according to this thinking, 
take as gospel truth in determining curriculum and content values. This can 
be a very profitable procedure when student-forums and student opinionnaires 
are directed by more mature judgments, enriched experiences of others and 
not motivated by the pragmatic or secularistic forces at work in our present 
world. We could certainly weigh these evaluations by students, worldly- 
minded parents, the demands of industry or society at large. If we could be 
at the mercy of the students in our courses of religion in determining the 
values for future living of their faith, we could perhaps settle with a two-year 
course in moral theology with a smattering of apologetics and ethics. Dog- 
matic theology, church history, the liturgical life of the Church, scripture, 
except for its use in apologetics, the devotional life of the Church, and 
Christian asceticism would find no place in the courses of study which these 
students would outline for the practical living of their faith. 


We say that there is something of a fallacy in viewing the course in religion 
and the religion class itself as a “preparation for life” for “adult living.” 
Because our students are surrounded by an adult world of immorality or 
amorality, where even highway signs tell them to go to the Church of their 
choice, as if it were a matter of man’s choice how God is to be adored and 
praised, they must be prepared for life. It would be faulty, however, to think 
of the training in religion as anything other than a life to be lived now. It 
takes a very versatile teacher of religion to keep constantly before his mind 
and in his methods not only the knowledge aims, not only the aim of preparing 
for life, be it life in the world, or life eternal, but also the adaptation of every 
truth, be it in dogma, moral, or worship to the very real experience of the 
child or youth. Especially is this true for the teacher of high school religion. 
For religion is a virtue, a habit of the soul which must be, like all virtues, 
a part of the man who is to “think, judge, act, constantly and consistently 
in conformity with Christ and Christian principles.” Rev. John Courtney 
Murray, S.J., puts it this way, “his problem (the teacher of religion) is to 
present it (religion) so that it will be seen, not only as true but as demanding 
an answer in terms of life.” To do this, Father Mersch says, “requires peda- 
gogical gifts of a high order—psychological insight, imagination, rhetorical 
power, a warmth of personality—joined to an interior spirit that is discreetly 
and unconsciously radiant.” This demands that the teacher has made for 
himself a synthesis of dogma and morals for use and adaptation to life, If 
we are to expect it of our students, then we must possess it ourselves. Even 
the complete seminary course in theology will not supply the synthesis for 
the individual. We have heard this time and time again in articles and talks 
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such as this when the writer or the speaker poses the eternal question: “Are 
we really teaching religion?” Rather than be a speaker who sadistically 
delights in creating “guilt-complexes” for teachers of religion with his address, 
let us move directly into the practical problems that face us in an effort to 
yitalize the religion class for adult life. What we have mentioned so far has 
not been useless quibbling. We hope that all understand why we have 
approached the topic in this way—we must all be ready to admit that our 
courses in religion need “new life”; and we, surely more than teachers of any 
other subject, will be the first to admit that religion courses must prepare 
for life in the market place as well as for life in the heavenly mansions. 


What of the new is to be part of our present teaching of religion? What 
is to be part of this vitalization program? First, and this is not new, but 
very, very old, our courses in religion must be an intellectual challenge. When 
we departed a few years ago from the catechetical method, supplanting the 
catechism, which it is true still remains the basic text, with the textbooks of 
religion something happened to our knowledge aims in the teaching of religion. 
The course of religion became less the intellectual challenge for students. Let 
me give you an example. About a month ago I was supervising a religion 
class in which the teacher had assigned ten questions to be answered. The 
questions were found at the end of the unit. The students, an advanced group 
of sophomores, would look at the question, page back to the paragraph treating 
the subject and copy word for word what the student thought was a definition 
of law, of natural law, of revealed law, etc. In so copying, little effort was 
made by these students to answer the questions even in correct grammatical 
form, so that the definitions would have a meaning outside of the context of 
the paragraph. Need I say that these definitions lacked the elements of a 
good definition with its genus and specific difference. It was good busy work, 
but hardly a justifiable assignment, for wouldn’t these same students be at 
a complete loss in the next class if asked to give a good definition of law in 
their own words. How many of these students do you think would be able to 
explain the relation between the law of conscience, and the ten commandments 
or the divine positive law? In another case, substituting for a teacher of 
junior religion who had completed the unit on church history, I asked the 
class to go back over the church history unit and show in two columns how 
the Holy Spirit had an answer either by way of a saint or movement which 
was a counter-action or counter-movement to whatever evil existed in the 
Church from the first centuries with persecution and heresy to the present 
century with the threat and advance of Communism. This was to be a couple 
of days work. You know why the class resented that assignment, They 
couldn’t find the answer worked out for them anywhere in the book. They 
had to think, use their imagination, use what knowledge they had of isolated 
facts, events, names and dates in history. I find in my own courses of religion 
that whenever I assign a question or even ask a question which demands the 
use of or application of two other known concepts the seniors are either at a 
loss, or hesitant, uncertain, and even resentful because you have asked them 
something which they can’t find in print, either in the text or in the notes you 
might have given as supplementary material. We must be patient, and we must 
never abandon our efforts to make our students meet the intellectual challenge 
which the course in religion offers them. Just as the teachers of mathematics, 
science and the languages demand an application of principle, rule or theorem 
to a given problem, or pose a problem which calls upon the relation and 
application of two known concepts, should not we, more than they approach 
the teaching of religion with the same challenge? Our indoctrination, and it 
is that, should leave room for application and intellectual initiative. Unless 
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the course of religion is this type of challenge, we cannot expect our students 
to be conversant now or in adult life when faced with the simplest of ques. 
tions. How often do we not hear a high school or even college graduate say; 
“I’m not sure, I’ll ask Father about it!” Each year about this time my classes 
respond hilariously almost to a man to a student’s answer which smacks of 
what we have been calling “pious prattle.” It took time but there is some 
thinking going on now before they answer. The teacher of religion should 
never be content to be on the receiving end of a “Friday Question Box Period” 
or to be a kind of “infallible demigod” in answering the questions which may 
arise in the course of a period, or be so naive that he or she is content merely 
to have students talk up in class, no matter what “pious prattle” “spiritual 
nosegays” or “theological inaccuracies” the student may venture forth with 
during a class period. We must prepare the assignments in religion. Out- 
lining the text, or putting into handwriting what is already in printer’s type 
in answer to some of the questions at the end of a unit seems an utter waste 
of time. One thought-provoking question for an assignment which uses the 
text, but demands an application of the knowledge of the truth explained 
would certainly help to vitalize what can be deadening and at the same time 
would demand an intellectual acquiescence and application of the truths of 
faith to life. If the application is made while they are high school students, 
we can hope the same will be done in later life as adult Catholics whose 
spiritual maturity is a healthy complement to their physical maturity. 


Besides being an intellectual challenge, the teaching of religion can and 
should be adapted to the religio-psychic needs of the students and draw upon 
the experiences they are familiar with in their environment. Those of us who 
had any contact with that great teacher of Christocentricism, the late Dr. 
William Russell, of Catholic University, will never forget that he not only 
gave us an insight into the gospels and the personality of Christ, but likewise 
the methods of the greatest of all teachers, Christ Himself, In his courses at 
Catholic University he not only taught content, but simultaneously taught 
method in introducing us to Christ. Being a great teacher of teachers of 
religion, Dr. Russell had what we all need to be good teachers and what we 
certainly need on every level of instruction to vitalize the religion course, the 
ability to use the method of adaptation. There is no textbook which could 
be prepared which wouldn’t be out-of-date in six months for modern youth, 
but any textbook if used as a tool by a teacher who is aware of the changing 
jargon and interests of youth would prove satisfactory and we can conclude 
would be studied by youth with interest and enthusiasm. Christ dealing with 
an agricultural people used the parables, talked of the seed, the grain, the 
wheat, the draught of fish, the birds of the air, the lilies of the field, the 
wine-press, the mustard seed, of buying a field, of oxen left by the road, of 
sheep—and what is to stop the teacher of religion from using hot-rods, beer- 
brawls, atomic energy, jet propulsion, space travel, steady-daters, cokes, dates. 
“Man, it doesn’t take much to be a tough teacher in the minds and hearts of 
one’s students,” if we have developed the power of adaptation in making old 
things new; or making what is “for the birds,” something “real cool.” In a 
boys’ retreat a couple of years ago I devoted an entire conference on the 
necessity of a good confession and, in the middle of it, I think, I devoted a 
paragraph or so, not more than five minutes, to the five things necessary for 
a good confession. The entire conference was a paraphrasing of the words to 
the song, “Oh, yes, I’m a great pretender.” One lad came to me after the 
retreat and said, “Father, thanks for that conference on the ‘Great Pre- 
tender,’ that sure was me. I was away from a good confession for four 
years, and that got me to make a good one, and square away the books.” Or 
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for a girls’ retreat one time, a light-hearted conference on “Teen Age Prayer,” 
ended one girl’s foolish infatuation in a two-year steady dating experience. 
There is one teacher of religion whom I have met who never introduces a new 
topic, or in fact a class, without some point of orientation which has direct 
reference to some current event, a newspaper clipping, a TV show or star, 
a song, 2 commercial, or an article from a magazine, or even a cartoon. Need- 
less to say he has a rich collection of material more valuable to him than to 
anyone else because he is the one who knows how to use all this, not only to 
catch attention, but to draw the whole lesson in dogma, morals, church history, 
scripture, and worship by way of this method of adaptation. His students do 
not find the course a bore; they are conversant, too, since his examples are 
not isolated but an integral part of the lesson he is teaching. Once a teacher 
has stimulated interest, he can make all kinds of demands by way of the 
knowledge aims in the course, and not only make demands but get results. 


If textbook planners are going to model the texts on the manuals of moral 
and dogmatic theology or on a logical sequence that dovetails in a beautiful 
scheme that can sell the series by way of a printed blurb alone, and even if 
each of the four years of high school religion covers some points of moral, 
some dogmatic truths each year, some liturgy, some church history, and then 
in the senior year intends to awaken the senior to social realities and problems 
of the day—then we teachers of religion will certainly have to work hard to 
supplement these texts if they are ever to meet the spiritual needs of the 
students at various age levels, or ever produce the student who is aware of 
social realities and alerted to the problems of the day and conscious of his 
responsibility to live a constructive life in the modern world. 


This brings us to the second phase of this subject, the religion class and 
adult living. It would be idle thinking to suppose that our students will be 
“Mystical Body conscious,” aware of the meaning of the parish in their lives, 
alert to the need as well as the responsibility they have in the lay apostolate, 
capable of coping with the problems of the modern world if they only are made 
conscious of these facets of Catholic life in the twentieth century America 
in the last semester of their senior year of religion. In the senior year if the 
textbook treats of Mary for example only as a symbol in art, literature, music, 
or devotes pages to the virtues of Mary, good spiritual reading perhaps, and 
pages too to her life, some more good spiritual reading perhaps, and makes 
no reference to Mary’s role in history, makes no attempt to relate the evolution 
of Marian dogmas to the history of the times in which they were defined, and 
makes absolutely no allusion to Mary’s role as Mother of Grace in the restora- 
tion of society to Christ by way of the apostolate, can we ever expect our 
students to see the importance of Mary, and why this is the age of Mary? 
Can we blame them if she is to them something of the “untouchable,” the lovely 
lady dressed in blue, a pretty-faced plaster statue which we adorn with 
flowers, whom we crown with garlands in May, and whose rosary we recite 
and about whom we sing “waltz-time” hymns with words, ever-so-nice, during 
the month of October? Is she the Woman of Genesis, the Woman of the 


Apocalypse, “fearful in battle array’? Is she the Woman as described by 
Chesterton : 


Her eyes were sad withouten art, 
And seven swords were in her heart— 
But one was in her hand. 


Is she for them the Woman who threatens communism at Fatima, confounds 
the rationalists of the world at Lourdes? This is but one example of the 
ciencies which hinder vitalizing the religion class, and of offering a course 
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of religion which truly trains over a period of eight plus four years for the 
type of Christian we need today. The solution to this problem will take many 
minds, not merely the good theologian who knows his manuals of dogmatic 
and moral theology, but others who know what kind of a Christian the modern 
world needs. With this Christian clearly defined, then we can go back, starting 
with the finished product, and making sure that the ingredients of every 
aspect of this finished product have been implanted in the mind and the heart 
every year of the twelve years it takes to form him through the courses of 
religion from the first grade to his senior year in high school. Our Holy 
Father, himself, Pope Pius XII in his address to the Second World Congress of 
the Lay Apostolate in Rome in October of this school year, is the best 
authority we can quote to endorse and enforce this approach to the formation 
of the Christian for our times. 


. . . The apostolic spirit takes root in the heart of the child not only at 
school but long before the school age and is engendered by the care of 
the mother herself. The child will learn how to pray at Mass and offer 
the Sacrifice with the intention which embraces the whole world and 
above all the important interests of the Church. Examining his conscience 
concerning his duties toward his neighbor, he will not only ask himself, 
“Have I done harm to my neighbor?” but will also ask, “Have I shown 
him the way which leads to God, to Christ, to the Church and to 
salvation?” 


The teaching of religion, then, needs rethinking, and here is our task of 
vitalizing. The teaching of religion, the content, textbook, and methods must 
be studied it is true in terms of adult living, but the Christian and apostolic 
adult will only be the product of the truly Christian and apostolic training 
he has received from his mother’s knee to the graduation platform at the end 
of his high school or college career. 


It is hard to conceive in the present day high school and even grammar 
school a truly effective formation in religion which does not supply for the 
students a program for apostolic leadership formation. Call it the lab of the 
religion class; call it Young Christian Students, Sodality, Catholic Council of 
Youth, Catholic Activity Participation—call it what you may, but our Catholic 
youth must be given actual practice in not only the corporal and spiritual 
works of mercy, but training in the social institutional apostolate. Early in 
their religious training they must be given opportunities in the parish, in the 
school and on diocesan levels to observe, to judge and to act upon the problems 
in their environment which militate against the Christian way of life. From 
experience for the past twelve years with a Sodality movement which has 
stressed the social apostolate, my personal reaction has been that it has been 
this type of apostolic endeavor, where the student within the student con- 
munity faces the problems of his environment, which has brought into the 
religion courses students convinced of and motivated by the doctrines of the 
Mystical Body, of the Divine Indwelling. These students in their apostolic 
groups, through personal interviews with the moderator, and by way of their 
Gospel Inquiries and their social action in the student community, have found 
from their personal contact work, what they would never have discovered in 
the classroom situation. They have in turn sparked the school, to say nothing 
of how they have by their attitudes, their questions, their insight, vitalized 
the religion class. Many of them have taken their place in society and are 
truly apostolic adults. It is true others were absorbed and lost either because 
they never tried to be apostolic in their professional and familial lives, or 
because they had to brook opposition from the very ones who should have 
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given them support. Many, too, are today priests and brothers, moderators 
themselves of social action groups, a new generation of priests and religious 
who know the meaning of the lay apostolate, its need, its force and its effec- 
tiveness in our modern world. 


Those who take the lab course we have described are an elite. They are few, 
but they are the leaven to whom much has been given and from whom much 
can be expected. Teachers of religion who are at the same time “lab assist- 
ants” in such social action groups will soon have an insight into the great 
movement in the Catholic Church in our times. With this insight will come 
the new approach in the teaching of religion which will vitalize not only the 
course but the teacher himself, which will insure without the slightest doubt 
Catholic men and women who will be truly mature spiritually because they 
have become mature apostolically. 





MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 
(Chairman: Brother Bartholomew, C.F.X.) 


THE COMMISSION ON MATHEMATICS 


ALBERT E. MEDER, JR., EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, COMMISSION ON 
MATHEMATICS, COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD 


The purpose of the Commission on Mathematics is to bring about the intro- 
duction into as many American secondary schools as possible within the next 
few years, of a mathematics curriculum orientated to the needs of the second 
half of the twentieth century. The Commission, which consists of fourteen 
mathematicians and teachers of mathematics, chosen from both public and 
private schools and colleges, was appointed two years ago by the College 
Entrance Examination Board, upon the initiative of the Board’s Examiners in 
Mathematics. 


The Commission on Mathematics accepts the following theses, which have 
largely determined the nature of its activities and recommendations. 


1. Mathematics is today a different subject than it was a generation ago. 


2. The applications of mathematics have been greatly extended in recent 
years. 


3. Modern mathematics offers unifying principles on the basis of which 
the suitability of subject matter for school and college curricula can 
be determined. 


. The needs of mathematics itself, of physical science, biological science, 
social science, technology, engineering and industry, as these needs 
exist in the second half of the twentieth century, should determine the 
orientation and content of the school curriculum in mathematics. 


Little discussion is necessary to substantiate the first thesis. One needs only 
to compare an introductory graduate school course in algebra today with the 
course that was given under the same title a generation ago to realize that, 
though the title remains the same, the subject is entirely different. Fields of 
mathematics, e.g., mathematical logic and mathematical statistics, that were 
formerly considered more or less esoteric specialties, with a restricted litera- 
ture studied only by a few interested students, have burgeoned to such an 
extent that specialized research journals are published, and have become s0 
central that every mathematician is expected as a matter of course to be 
familiar with the elements of these fields, at least. 


Mathematics has shown quite as much research dynamism as chemistry, 
physics or biology. The layman knows that these other subjects have been 
transformed: chemistry has given him plastics; physics, radio and television, 
not to mention atomic energy; biology, the antibiotics. The consequences of 
the change in mathematics are harder for him to see although he has heard 
of large calculating machines and possibly of the techniques of statistical qual- 
ity control. There has been, perhaps, a failure of communication between 
research mathematicians and teachers, let alone laymen. In any event, how- 
ever, mathematics has changed. 
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One of the most significant achievements of the last generation has been the 
development of mathematical methods for dealing with “stochastic processes,” 
that is, phenomena in which chance plays a role. Previously, mathematical 
methods could generally be applied only to phenomena amenable to a deter- 
ministic description. 


Similarly, the applications of mathematics have been greatly extended. The 
social sciences now have such need of mathematics that the Social Science 
Research Council has a committee on the Mathematical Training of Social 
Scientists, and conducts summer schools to teach the advanced mathematics 
they did not know they would need to professors of psychology, economics 
and sociology. Industry makes use of mathematical statistics, and a business 
school dean has recently pointed out that the data submitted to business 
executives is becoming so highly mathematical in form that a business execu- 
tive who is not well-trained in mathematics will soon find it difficult, if not 
impossible, to make sound management decisions. The use of large calculating 
machines and the techniques of industrial quality control have literally created 
tens of thousands of new jobs requiring substantial mathematical training. 


Modern mathematics whether this is the further development of some branch 
studies for many years, such as a new theorem on periodic functions, or the 
discovery or invention of a totally new subject, such as topology, is much 
more than the mere addition of new subject matter to the store of mathe- 
matical knowledge. It is essentially a point of view, a point of view from 
which mathematics is regarded, not as a bag of tricks for the solution of 
specific problems, but as insights into the nature of a problem, the study of 
patterns, as Sawyer has put it. This point of view, even more than the new 
or modern subject matter, is significant for the determination of the content 
of school mathematics. 


Examples might be multiplied, but one of the most important contributions 
of modern mathematics is to tell us to introduce the concept of set in our 
thinking and in our teaching. Why? An analogy may help. 


As Professor A. W. Tucker has pointed out, the great contribution of 
Descartes was not the introduction of coordinates; coordinates had been used 
earlier in special problems. The great contribution of Descartes consisted in 
seeing that in coordinates one had a method universal in applicability to 
geometric problems. It is not chance that La Geometrie was an appendix to 
Discours sur la Methode. 


Similarly, the significance of introducing the notion of set and the elements 
of the theory of sets into elementary mathematics is not to be found in the 
Value of these notions per se, but in the fact that here we have a unifying, 
clarifying and simplifying concept, a method, a pattern of broad applicability. 


On the basis of these theses the Commission, noting that secondary school 
mathematics consists exclusively of mathematics that could have been taught 
in the Seventeenth century, and that the changes in mathematics itself, its 
applications, and the point of view from which it is regarded have thus far 
had little or no effect upon school and college curricula, concludes that it is 
both desirable and possible to do something about it. 


; What the Commission proposes to do is quite far-reaching and is set forth 

in detail in a number of pamphlets already published and projected, and will 
even more fully presented in the Commission’s forthcoming Report, to be 

Published later this year. Any interested teacher may secure copies of any 

icy of these documents by writing to the Commission at 425 W. 117th St., 
-Y. 27, N. Y., and asking to be put on the mailing list. 
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Here we can only summarize briefly the broad changes to be suggested: 
Elementary Mathematics I, the Commission’s suggested name for the first 
year of high school mathematics, will continue to be algebra, with little change 
in content, but much in point of view. Algebra will be thought of as the study 
of mathematical structure, not alone as the manipulation of symbols. The set 
notion will be utilized from the outset, and emphasis will be put on deductive 
reasoning in algebra, as well as in geometry. Probably the only new topic to 
be introduced (and this, in fact, restoring something once taught) will be 
inequalities. There is a twofold reason for bringing back inequalities, one 
pedagogical, and the other mathematical. The latter is that this is an impor- 
tant mathematical notion: mathematicians are more often interested in placing 
bounds on a quantity rather than finding its exact value. (Twentieth century 
needs, again!) The former is that the analysis of an inequality reveals much 
more about a pupil’s understanding concepts than does merely solving an 
equation. Consider, for instance, finding the values of x on the one hand such 
that x? — 4 = 0 and on the other such that x*-4< 0. 


Elementary Mathematics II will begin with an informal introduction to 
geometry, a formal discussion of the nature of deductive reasoning, and a 
carefully worked out example of this in the form of a short deductive chain, 
with assumptions carefully stated, leading to the Pythagorean Theorem. At 
this point, the simple machinery of analytic geometry will be introduced: 
distance, point dividing a line segment on a given ratio, and slope. There- 
after, propositions (theorems and originals) will be proved either synthetically 
or analytically as may be most expedient. Spatial concepts will be introduced, 
as opportunity offers, along with plane ideas (e.g., in discussing the locus of 
points equidistant from the ends of a line segment, both the bisecting line and 
the bisecting plane can be discussed). A more formal unit on lines and planes 
in space will also be taught. The course will end with a unit on spherical 
geometry so set up as to offer a contrast or “foil” to plane geometry; i.e., to 
contrast two 2-dimensional geometries with fundamental differences. 


Intermediate mathematics (the third year) will consist of intermediate 
algebra and trigonometry. In the latter subject, there will be an essential 
change of emphasis: no longer will the climax of the course be the logarith- 
mic solution of oblique triangles. (Logarithms are no longer the modern 
means of computation; calculating machines are.) Rather, attention will be 
given to the fact that the real problems involving trigonometry today involve 
the resolution of a vector into components (or conversely) rather than the 
mere solution of a triangle. (Consider problems of airplane velocity, for 
example.) Moreover, emphasis will be placed on those properties of trigono- 
metric functions of significance to a mathematician (sin (-x) =-sin and 
cos (-x) = cos x, for example; always taught, but never, or hardly ever, as 2 
really significant fact). 


At this point a student is prepared to begin a course in calculus. This the 
Commission regards as a college level course; indeed, it thinks this should 
be the typical freshman course for students having three or more years of 
high school mathematics. 


For students electing Advanced Mathematics, the Commission suggests 
Elementary Mathematical Analysis (for the first semester), a further study 
of polynomial, exponential, logarithmic and circular (trigonometric) functions, 
including some polynomial calculus; and, (for the second semester) Intro- 
ductory Probability and Statistical Inference, a course designed to introduce 
the student to statistical inference as a mathematical method in contrast to 
deductive reasoning, and as a method of thinking of great significance in the 
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everyday life of almost everyone (consider Gallup polls, and CEEB scores 
which are inferences from samples); or in lieu of this, Introduction to Logic 
and Abstract Algebra, a more formal treatment of some of the ideas of 
modern mathematics that have been informally introduced throughout the 
three earlier years. 


There are problems of teacher education and re-education, preparation of 
teaching materials, and many other things involved in setting up such a new 
curriculum that cannot be discussed here. All that can be said is that the 
Commission is well aware of these things and has every intention of dealing 
with them. The Commission does not expect the mere publication of its report 
without further implementation to effect the transformation. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF INTEGRATED MATHEMATICS PROGRAMS 
(Summary) 


BROTHER FRANCIS JEROME, F.M.S., CARDINAL HAYES HIGH 
SCHOOL, BRONX, N. Y. 


At the present time there is much criticism of the teaching of mathematics 
in American schools. This criticism is for the most part justifiable as there 
has been little or no change in the content or methodology of the secondary 
school programs in mathematics for the past century or more. On the other 
hand the advances in the science of mathematics itself are beyond all our 
imaginings. 

One possible answer to the great need for a change is the development of 
integrated programs in mathematics. These programs consist in an effort to 
unify certain areas of mathematics by bringing into the curriculum such 
important concepts as the theory of sets, the ideas of a mathematical system, 
the postulates of a field ring and group, and the modern viewpoint of the 
function concept. These concepts are not brought to the student’s attention 
by the use of technical language designed only to confuse him, but by teaching 
the traditional mathematics now being taught with the modern approach 
which will simplify and unify the subject matter. 


An actual program now being taught in one group of high schools follows 
the usual pattern of a four-year course as it exists in many ordinary schools 
today. However, in this type of integrated program, a conscious effort is 
made to impress the students with the important concepts mentioned above 
as they learn the various topics of fractions, equations, theorems, graphs and 
all the ordinary subject matter covered by the four-year program. The pro- 
gram aims not at a host of new things, but at the modern viewpoint used to 
teach the traditional mathematics. It is more a question of over-all blending 
of subject matter that should be thought of as belonging together but which 
has always been taught as completely unrelated. This is what is really 
accomplished in an integrated program. 


In order that teachers may fit themselves for the task that lies ahead, it is 
necessary that they accept the challenge as a personal matter of their indi- 
vidual mathematical development. There is ample literature available to enable 
them to become acquainted with the concepts and principles necessary to 
develop any well-integrated program. It only remains for each one to read 
avidly of this wealth of material, and to put the acquired knowledge to work 
in the development of these integrated programs. 
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AN ADVANCED MATHEMATICS PROGRAM 
(Summary) 


BROTHER GABRIEL CECILIAN, F.S.C., PRINCIPAL, CALVERT HALL 
COLLEGE HIGH SCHOOL, BALTIMORE, MD. 


The mathematics program I am presenting has been in progress for the past 
six years. Its purpose is to offer a good fundamental preparation for gifted 
students who desire to continue studies in mathematics, science or engineering. 
Membership in the course is limited to a select group of students chosen from 
applicants who satisfy the following qualifications: an I.Q. of 120 or over; 
an A average in the eighth grade; a very high mark in the qualifying test; 
and a desire to devote the extra time and effort required for the course. 


On entering school, these students are placed in special classes and follow 
the advanced program in all subjects. At this time I will limit my remarks 
to the mathematics and related subjects included in the four years of this 
pre-engineering course. 


During the first year, the students spend seven periods each week in mathe- 
matics classes and two periods in Mechanical Drawing. Five of the periods 
are devoted to Algebra, and the students are expected to complete the first 
course and intermediate course. Two periods weekly are given to the funda- 
mentals of Plane Geometry which is correlated with the Mechanical Drawing 
course. Previous to this year we did not include the two extra periods in 
Geometry. 


The second year pre-engineering students follow the regular course in Plane 
Geometry for five periods a week, with special attention being given to 
advanced topics included in the supplementary material. Three periods a week 
are devoted to Mechanical Drawing, emphasizing projective Geometry mechan- 
ices and mathematical applications. The science taken in the second year is 
Biology, six periods each week. 


During the third year, five periods each week are given to Advanced Algebra 
and Modern Algebra. An intensive Chemistry course is included in this year. 
In the fourth year, fifteen periods each week are devoted to Mathematics and 
Physics. The regular Trigonometry course is given during the first semester. 
Concurrently, Advanced Mathematics, mostly concerned with topics in Higher 
Algebra and Analytical Geometry, is taken by these students. Likewise in 
the second semester, Solid Geometry and the elements of Calculus are included. 
The regular six periods are given to Physics. 


Beginning this year we are modifying the program as noted in the first year 
course. In the future the second year students will take five periods per week 
of Geometry which will include Plane and Solid Geometry; two additional 
Periods will be given to Algebra, and three periods to Drafting. During the 
third year, Modern Algebra will be offered in the first semester and Trigo- 
nometry in the second. The fourth year students will spend five periods a 
week in Analytical Geometry and five in Differential Calculus during the first 
semester; the second semester courses will include Higher Algebra and 
Integral Calculus. The revision is being made at this time for we are prepar- 


Ing to apply for the Advanced Placement program as suggested to us by 
some colleges. 
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CURRENT TRENDS IN THE TEACHING OF BIOLOGY 
(Summary) 


SISTER MARY HYACINTH, 0O.S.F., JOHN W. HALLAHAN CATHOLIC 
GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


We heartily agree with Robert A. Bullington who said, “This, then, is the 
outstanding trend in the teaching of high school biology today—it is becoming 
a living subject.” Living is taken in the broad sense of using living specimens 
and making our lessons alive. 


It is my conviction from experience that the terraria or Wardian cases have 
brought about an interest that is both “living” and scientific. Many incidents 
have been cited to substantiate the fact that they are useful in the study of 
living things. They are also useful in demonstrating the oxygen-carbon dioxide 
cycles as well as photosynthesis. 


Even though field trips apply more to biology than to any other subject, 
these are inadvisable in large city schools due to the fact that the general 
routine of the whole school would be affected. The pupils are urged instead to 
keep their eyes open in their own neighborhood to observe biological laws. 


Making biology live has developed a favorable change in the attitude of the 
pupils. Physics and chemistry are playing a part in the study of biology. 
X-ray, radium radioactive iodine, sulfa drugs, etc., enter into the study of 
the causes, diagnosis, prophylactic treatment and remedies of many diseases. 


The study of man’s systems together with all that can in any way affect him 
is receiving more emphasis. 


Charts, models, bulletin boards, projects, Science Fairs, and Science Talent 
Searches help in keeping biology alive and in sustaining interest. Suffice it 
to say, that activities such as these will keep biology the vital subject it should 
be; and the pupils will be forced to raise their hearts in loving admiration and 
thanksgiving for the wonderful gifts of God. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN SECONDARY SCHOOL PROGRAMS 
IN THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES 
(Summary ) 


BROTHER EDWARD DANIEL, C.F.X., ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL, 
XAVERIAN HIGH SCHOOL, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Science educators recognize the need for extensive revisions of the existing 
secondary school programs in the physical sciences, In recent years individual 
schools, school systems and other related groups have developed revised pro- 
grams in the physical sciences. 


Representative examples of these new programs are: (1) the integrated 
program in physics and chemistry adopted at Philips Exeter Academy; (2) the 
revised physics program for schools of New York State; and (3) the physics 
course developed by the Physical Science Study Committee. 


The Exeter program calls for a two-year course which combines the usual 
work in physics and chemistry but presents the material in an order deter- 
mined by the concept under study rather than its traditional identification as 
a part of physics or of chemistry. 


The recently developed syllabus in physics for secondary schools of New 
York attempts to improve the high school physics program by up-dating the 
subject matter content. Some topics traditionally studied, e.g., hydrostatics, 
have been replaced by a unit on alternating current and electronics and by 
one on nuclear physics. 


The Physical Science Study Committee, a creation of the National Science 
Foundation, has proposed and presented in experimental form a major revision 
of the secondary school physics program. The PSSC course adopts modern 
physical principles such as the wave-particle duality of nature as unifying 
concepts. The selection of subject matter and order of presentation are deter- 
mined by this choice of fundamental notions. 

PSSC also has underway a major program involving the development of 


teaching aids and the establishment of teachers’ institutes for improving 
physics teaching. 


The prestige of the sponsor of PSSC and the competence of its members 
assure for the Committee a respectful hearing in secondary school science 
circles. The completed program without doubt will have a far-reaching impact 
on science in our schools. 





GUIDANCE 
(Chairman: Rev. George Burnell, O.S.A.) 


THE ROLE OF THE CLASSROOM TEACHER IN GUIDANCE 


SISTER MARY AGNES, C.R.S.M., GUIDANCE COUNSELOR, ST. MARIA 
GORETTI HIGH SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Since the topic assigned to me is “The Role of the Classroom Teacher in 
Guidance,” I think it would be wise to define the terms before we launch into 
the discussion itself. According to Webster, a role is “a function or office 
assumed by someone.” There is no danger of ambiguity here; but my next 
term, the classroom teacher, easily admits of two interpretations, for this 
can indicate the individual subject teacher or the so-called homeroom moder- 
ator. Of one fact we can be sure; we are not concerned with the professional 
guidance worker. In this paper the part played both by the subject teacher 
and the homeroom teacher will be touched upon. The final concept to be 
defined, guidance, is so broad that I must ask for latitude in my interpretation. 
It can connote moral, social, educational, and vocational direction. Under each 
and all of these aspects the teacher can have much influence, either formally 
or informally. 


For the subject teacher, informal guidance plays a prominent part. Here 
the old adage, “What you are speaks so loudly, I cannot hear what you say,” 
should be constantly ringing in our ears. We must never minimize the effect 
we, as individuals, have on those under our care. The corollary to this is 
that we are bound by our very profession as religious and as teachers to 
advance in “wisdom and in grace.” (The “age” will take care of itself for us.) 
If we hope to guide our students along the paths that will enable them to 
become worthwhile citizens of this world and the next, it is of paramount 
importance to exemplify those qualities which are essential for attaining this 
goal. Our intelligent use of the particular examination of conscience is a 
valuable aid in this endeavor. Integrity, sincerity, patience, perseverance, and 
kindness are qualities that are not outside the scope of guidance. We, as 
subject teachers, need never give a formal lesson on these, but if we truly 
practice them in a cheerful and positive manner, our pupils, almost without 
realizing it, will imbibe them to a greater or lesser degree, 


All subjects do not lend themselves to formal vocational guidance, but a 
word here and there, an opportunity seized, can often leave a lasting impres- 
sion. We must be on our guard, however, lest our pupils receive the notion 
that we consider religious life the only vocation by our silence about other 
vocations. Nothing will do more harm nor is more opposed to the true role 
of guidance than “dragging in by the horns” discussions of religious vocations. 
A subject teacher should be on the alert, often at the cost of much personal 
sacrifice, to make the most of any occasion that presents itself to show 
personal interest in the pupil. In that way we develop a spirit of rapport 
that enables the child to approach us when there is a real need. 


I would sum up the role of the subject teacher by saying she plays her part 
well if, first of all, on all occasions she guides those within her jurisdiction 
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to see the beauty and the joy of being a follower of Christ, a true Christian. 
No matter in what field the student finds himself, he will always appreciate 
the inspiration of one who uninterruptedly practiced virtue and did it in an 
enthusiastic and optimistic manner. The second requirement is that the 
teacher must make herself available and approachable. Circumstances and 
individual character traits make this more difficult for some than for others. 
But if we are conscious of this as a beacon-light to follow, we can all probably 
improve on our present practice. Let us take to heart the words of our Holy 
Father to Cardinal Valeri in answer to a letter from the Procurators General 
of Teaching Brothers: 


Therefore let them watch over the minds and souls of their pupils; let 
them have a profound understanding of youthful indifference, of its hidden 
motivations, of its deep-seated drives, of its inner unrest and distress, 
and let them wisely guide them. Let them act with vigor to drive away 
at once and with the utmost determination those false principles which 
are a threat to virtue, to avert every danger that can tarnish the bright- 
ness of their souls, and to so order all things about them that while the 
mind is being illumined by truth, the will may be rightly and courageously 
controlled and moved to embrace all that is good.’ 


For the homeroom teacher, formal guidance should have great interest; if 
the teacher herself is not convinced of its necessity, guidance will have no 
lasting effect. To emphasize its importance there should be a definite time 
and place assigned on the schedule of classes which ought to be adhered to 
religiously. Students must get as used to having classes in guidance as in 
other subjects. The teacher, moreover, should be vividly aware that this is 
not just time allotted for her to sermonize or to develop some pet theory. The 
administration can guard against this by the issuing of bulletins with sug- 
gested outlines. Guidance presupposes activity on the part of the one being 
guided. Many qualities can be developed in the student in conjunction with 
the topics under discussion. Since the teacher is under no pressure to cover 
a syllabus or have the class face an examination, she can take time to do 
many of those things she longs to do in other classes. 


It is important to remember that this period should be a stimulating and 
an interesting one. Two pitfalls should be zealously guarded against. I have 
already mentioned one, the monopolizing of the time by the teacher; the second 
is almost as dangerous, the monopolizing of the time by a few of the brighter 
or more vociferous members of the class. There will always be some who 
consciously or unconsciously want to take over. This can be prevented by 
the forming of committees and having as chairmen those who really keep the 
chair and not the floor. Their organizing ability will have free reign as well 
as the satisfying of their desire for attention, but they will be forced to let 
others contribute to the discussions, provided that their duties have been 
thoroughly explained before any work begins on the project. 


What, you may ask, is the proper subject matter for a homeroom guidance 
Period? There is very little that is not grist for its mill. Doctor James J. 
Cribbin in an article in The Catholic Educational Review entitled, “The Pupil 
Personnel Program’s Essential Services” lists the following as a sine qua non 
for a complete secondary school program: 

1. Student inventory service 
2. Information service 
8. Counseling service 


", Pius XII, ‘Letter to Cardinal Valeri” quoted in Review for Religious, XVII, (March, 1958), 
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. Group development service 

. Moral development service 

. Remedial service 

. Placement and follow-up service 

. Service to administration, teachers, and parents 
. Research and evaluation service.’ 


Using these as a guide, I would like to indicate the areas to which a home- 
room teacher who is frequently not trained in formal guidance can make the 
greatest contribution. I think her field would embrace four of these nine 
divisions: namely, student inventory, information service, group development, 
and moral development service. If, with these as goals, she plans the guidance 
program of her homeroom, she will be on safe ground and can be assured of 
working in the direction of true Christian education, the forming of Christ 
in the child. 


Student inventory “seeks to collect such facts about the student as may 
maximize our efforts to minimize the number of human errors he will make.” 
An interested homeroom adviser can obtain much pertinent information 
directly from the student and add to it from the records the administration 
has on hand. Unfortunately, too often, such information lies buried in the 
files of a distant studies or guidance office. There are suggestions that can 
be made to remedy this situation, but we are concerned with the homeroom 
teacher, not with the duties of the principal. In the ideal situation when the 
data on the pupil is a shared experience, contributed to by all those who 
meet him, great care should be taken that anything of a confidential nature 
is scrupulously guarded. It is the homeroom moderator’s job to assimilate 
and interpret this material so that the optimum assistance can be given, yet 
there is some information which from its very nature would not come into 
her hands. 


The information service is the core of the guidance program in the home- 
room. It embraces health, educational, vocational, personal, and socio-civic 
services.‘ Under any of these headings a wide variety of programs can be 
planned. The carrying out of the group development and moral development 
areas is really the implementation of the information service. For in group 
development, knowledge turns into action. Life is not lived in a vacuum. In 
order to enjoy happy and successful living, the students must be trained to 
hold onto their individuality yet to cooperate with their associates. They 
must learn how to be both leaders and followers in their own milieu. In the 
activity period there is a great opportunity to contribute to that moral devel- 
opment which will enable the students to say along with St. Paul, “I live now, 
not I, but Christ liveth in me.” (Gal. 2, 20) Those who inspire them to view 
life and their place in it swb specie aeternitatis are truly counselors. 


There are a number of texts now on the market designed specifically for 
Catholic schools. Among these may be mentioned Group Guidance for Catholic 
Schools, by Saalfield; It’s Your Life from the Insight Series; Group Guidance 
in the Homeroom issued by the University of Dayton; and a Bruce publication, 
Complete Group Guidance for Catholic High Schools. A careful perusal will 
certainly find one suitable for your school. They all contain excellent sug- 
gestions for teacher and pupil activity. For the homeroom moderator who 
does not have too much confidence in her own ability to organize a program, 


oe James J “ Cribbin, Ph.D., “The Pupil Personnel Program’s Essential Services,” The Catholic 


LIII (November, 1955), 516. 





3 Ibid., p. 517. 
*Ibid., pp. 518-520. 
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they are particularly valuable. The busy teacher who is also preparing work 
for five other classes will be most appreciative of them. For the most part 
they give very definite reference material both on the teacher and student 
level and in this way are great time savers. 


Following the dictum of Ecclesiastes 7, 9 “Better is the end of a speech 
than its beginning,” I shall conclude with an inspiring quotation from Dr. 
a home- Cribbin: 

nake the Because it is the work of God, Catholic personnel workers have the 
re —_ counsels of the Holy Ghost to guide them; because it is the desire of the 
pa. TIN Church, they have the teachings of Christ to direct them; because it is 
— more a matter of human relations than of esoteric techniques, they have 
“e of the model of hundreds of saints, from St. Francis to St. Don Bosco to 
f Christ instruct them. As far as scientific aspects of guidance are concerned, 
what others have learned, they can learn; what others have found to be 
as may useful through experimentation, they can experiment with; what others 
| make,” have done, they can do, ever mindful of St. Paul to test everything, hold- 
ormation ing fast to that which is true, according to that greatest of virtues, 

istration prudence.° 


d in the 
that can 5Cribbin, “The Modern Function of Guidance—An Ancient Christian Tradition,” The Catholic 
ymeroom Educational Review, LII (November, 1954), 521-522. 
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THE ROLE OF THE PSYCHIATRIST IN GUIDANCE 


FRANK J. AYD, JR., M.D., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


The average American high school student is between the ages of 14 and 
18, a period of life when certain emotional and mental dsorders begin. Conse- 
quently, a secondary school teacher inevitably will be confronted with the 
behavioral or scholastic effects of various psychiatric ailments. What are 
these disorders? How are they manifested? Who can the teacher help by 
guidance? When should psychiatric consultation be advised? The answers to 
these questions are sought by every high school teacher interested in the 
welfare of his students. 


Since adolescence is characterized by accelerated and profound physical, 
psychological, social and mental growth, an individual in this developmental 
phase faces many problems of adjustment. How one reacts to these multiple 
and varied changes is determined largely by his constitutional endowment and 
the character of his earlier training, especially in the home. For many the 
transition from childhood to full maturity is relatively easy because they are 
blessed by stable parents who continue to nurture character traits, habits and 
patterns of behavior conducive to a healthy and happy life. For some less 
fortunate adolescents, growing up is a continuous stress for which they are 
ill-equipped because their earlier training was faulty and their parents are 
unable or unwilling to assist them. These are the youths most likely to 
develop a psychiatric problem during adolescence. However, since some psy- 
chiatric illnesses have a physiological or physical basis, even those with an 
excellent preparation for adolescence are not immune from psychic disturb- 
ances at this time. 


Emotional and mental disorders usually manifest themselves in teen-agers 
by either scholastic or behavior alterations or both. It is these secondary 
effects of psychiatric ailments which first call attention to the youth, and 
which parents and teachers usually hasten to correct without considering 
their cause, Consequently, well-intentioned efforts to help are misdirected and 
not only fail to alleviate the problem but often aggravate it. 


Anxiety is the most frequent emotional disturbance in adolescence. This 
may be a normal transient symptom reflecting a temporary reaction to a 
stressful situation such as examinations or it may be a persistent manifesta- 
tion of a variety of serious underlying disorders such as an anxiety neurosis, 
an obsessive-compulsive neurosis, or schizophrenia. Regardless of its duration 
the symptom of anxiety is associated with disturbed body function. It is 
always an impediment to efficient intellectual function and to smooth inter- 
personal relations. 


The scholastic attainments of the anxious adolescent are seldom propor- 
tionate to his basic capabilities. This is due to the fact that anxiety interferes 
with concentration, impairs memory, and makes decisions difficult. In addition, 
the anxious youth becomes preoccupied with and alarmed about the physical 
changes which accompany anxiety to such an extent that he may feel and 
appear physically ill, His ability to study, therefore, is further impeded. To 
such a student examinations are emotionally stressful situations which increas? 
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his anxiety, magnify his awareness of his impaired intellectual function and 
intensify his physical reactions to anxiety. 


The inability to perform well scholastically causes the anxious student to 
detest school. Sometimes his abhorrence of school becomes so overwhelming 
he may refuse to attend class or else his anxiety may be expressed by 
behavior disturbances such as restlessness, irritability, crying spells and out- 
bursts of aggressiveness or by functional physical ailments such as severe 
headaches, nausea, vomiting, disturbed appetite, weight loss and poor sleep. 
The below normal scholastic attainments or the undesirable alterations in 
behavior provoked by anxiety frequently alienate the student from his parents 
and teachers who pressure him to mend his ways. This intensifies his anxiety 
and a vicious circle ensues. 


Situational anxiety is not too difficult to recognize since it is always an 
acute reaction to a specific stress. This type of anxiety is common in American 
high school students. There are many reasons for this. It is not an uncommon 
experience in those students forced by zealous parents to attend a school which 
has scholastic requirements beyond the capacity of the individual who is more 
suited by endowment and aptitude for vocational rather than academic pur- 
suits, It also occurs in those students whose exacting parents expect unreal- 
istic scholastic attainments. Schools, teachers, and parents are often to blame 
for situational anxiety and its deleterious consequences when they pit students 
against each other and encourage competition between those with superior and 
those with average intelligence. It is undoubtedly true that much anxiety in 
high school students could be avoided if we did not insist on an academic 
education for those intellectually and emotionally unfit for it. Many neurotic 
adolescents have been bred by being forced into high schools to which they 
were unsuited. 


Situational anxiety also can be an overt manifestation of latent chronic 
anxiety which is usually associated with such illnesses as anxiety neurosis, 
an obsessional neurosis or an early schizophrenic psychosis. In such instances, 
the physical, psychological, and behavioral reactions to the increased anxiety 
precipitated by a stressful situation is more intense and usually out of pro- 
portion to what is expected. The more severe the anxiety and the students 
reaction to it, the more likely is the anxiety to be a pathological indication of 
a serious underlying disorder. Thus, it is not too difficult to differentiate 
normal situational stress anxiety from the abnormal. 


Teachers detecting situational anxiety should investigate its causes. This 


+ aon interviewing the student to obtain his version of his difficulties and 
its cause. 


The success or failure of this interview is contingent primarily on the 
attitude of the teacher at that time. Too often the student remains silent even 
though most anxious to talk because the teacher’s attitude at the outset of 
the interview is, “There is something wrong with you and I’m going to 
straighten you out.” This places the student on the defensive to which he 
teacts unfavorably. Instead of feeling encouraged to discuss problems he 
resorts to evasions and terminates the interview as quickly as possible. 


’ During the interview it is not only what the student says that is important, 
It is also essential to note how he says it. Students with an anxiety neurosis 
make their complaints frankly, volubly, and with great intensity. This is in 
contrast to the precise, detailed accounts of some obsessional neurotics; the 
reticent something-is-being-held-back impression created by the scrupulous 
obsessive-compulsive; the relaxed devil-may-care attitude of the adolescent 
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with a character disorder; and the flat, unemotional, disjointed story of the 
schizophrenic. 


Some students will attribute their anxiety to a current situation at home or 
school. The teacher should not be too quick to accept such explanations. On 
checking it will often become evident that the student’s anxiety long preceded 
the appearance of any current problem. 


A teacher should not be too hasty to draw specific conclusions as to the 
cause and remedy of a student’s difficulties. Prudence and justice frequently 
demand several interviews with the student before the nature of his problem 
is clarified. For most cases of situational anxiety common sense guidance will 
enable the student to resolve his difficulties. Should they persist in spite of 
repeated efforts by the teacher to help or should they be indicative of a serious 
underlying personality disorder the teacher should feel it incumbent upon him 
to consult with the parents regarding the advisability of psychiatric 
consultation. 


Teachers are often the first to detect the early symptoms of an emotional 
or mental disturbance in a young person. It is their moral responsibility to 
make known their observations to the student’s parents and to urge them to 
seek expert help for the troubled adolescent. This is especially true since 
modern psychiatric therapy offers so much hope for recovery to these young 
people if adequate treatment is instituted early. The deferment of necessary 
psychiatric treatment has been responsible in the past for many students 
becoming permanently disabled when they could have been helped. 


As Catholics, we are profoundly concerned with the physical, intellectual, 
and spiritual development of our youth. Since there is no conflict between 
psychiatry and Catholicism, it is our duty to advise psychiatric help when 
there is a need for it. Unfortunately, too many educated Catholics hold the 
erroneous opinion that only the obviously severely ill need the help of a 
psychiatrist when the opposite is true. Psychiatric treatment is most likely 
to be beneficial in the early stages of an illness when the symptoms are mild 
and seemingly should be easily overcome by the patient. It is paradoxical that 
those who urge deferring psychiatric treatment until it is too late are the very 
ones who criticize psychiatrists because they heal so few. You and I, teachers 
and psychiatrists, who recognize and know the value of student guidance and 
psychiatric treatment must educate others in this regard, In this way, we 
shall help positively those students who rely on us and need us to assist them 
in becoming mature, healthy, educated, Catholic adults. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION 
(Chairman: Sister Mary Xavier, O.P.) 


CHALLENGING HIGH SCHOOL YOUTH TO A LOVE AND RESPECT 
FOR LEARNING 
(Summary) 


HELEN F. STOREN, QUEENS COLLEGE, FLUSHING, N. Y. 


The quality and kind of education that is available at a particular time and 
place always reflect the culture. There is ample evidence today that there is 
the beginning of a Renaissance in American Catholic thought. The challenges 
of men like Fathers Weigel, Ellis, and Cavanaugh, while triggering violent 
defensive responses in certain circles have been hailed by others with the 
utmost enthusiasm. Most Catholic teachers, I believe, are heartened to find 
that they are being encouraged to emphasize the higher learnings. By higher 
learnings I mean, not the highest levels of specialization which can be 
attained only by a few, but those broad cultural learning experiences by which 
all men can search for truth, beauty and goodness—the quest for wisdom 
which, next to the quest for love, is the reason for our being. 


The problem for the high school teacher, if he is to hasten rather than 
retard the Renaissance, is to find ways and means of helping students develop 
a love and respect for learning. 


Certain conditions must prevail if greater emphasis is to be given to intel- 
lectual goals. The home must be helped to see the value in the non-vocational 
subjects. In the past, American parents often tended to think of education 
chiefly as a preparation for work; they looked with dismay on a son who 
preferred art or literature to business. Although they might want a child to 
do well in school so as to get into college, they tended to think him a little 
queer if he cared more for reading than football. Teachers and administrators 
will need to share with parents their beliefs regarding the goals of education 
and solicit their cooperation. 


In certain situations the school administration—its policies and its plant— 
may be a hindrance rather than a help in creating an atmosphere in which 
genuine learning can take place. Classes must be kept small if teachers are 
to reach each child, to discover his interests and his problems, to stimulate 
his imagination, and to share his explorations. The teacher, if he is to promote 
4 quest for knowledge rather than simply “hear” lessons and grade examina- 
tions, must not be badgered by administrators who are overly concerned with 
ratings on standardized tests. The teacher must be free to select and plan the 
learning experiences in his own way for his particular group. 


The school curriculum must be revamped if love of learning is to be awak- 
ened in the high school student of today. Although a good case can be made 
for many of the subjects in the traditional curriculum, we know that it is not 
Possible to teach all of these subjects to all students. Surely all students 
should have a good dose of literature, social studies, and general science. All 
students should also have opportunity to develop an appreciation for art and 
music, These are the general education subjects that can give common back- 
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grounds so necessary to a full and rich adult life. Higher mathematics and 
higher science should be provided only for those with special abilities and 
interests. Vocational subjects can be tailor-made to meet individual needs, 


The lack of cultural interests in America may be due to the way the high 
school subjects are taught rather than to the curriculum itself. We also know 
that many students who apparently master the traditional subjects in school 
fail to show any interest in cultural affairs in later life. Many high school, 
and even college graduates, joyously say farewell to classical literature when 
they leave the schoolroom and are satisfied in adult life with popular maga- 
zines and best sellers. Content must be made vivid, and emotionally and 
imaginatively captivating, if it is to stir students to further efforts. For, as 
Jacques Maritain said in a recent lecture, “any effort to cram the mind with 
facts and figures . . . by dint of useless memorization or shallow piecemeal 
information” does not lead to genuine understanding.’ 


In religion, as well as in history and literature, students must be permitted 
and encouraged to see the total picture; they must not be given a narrow and 
sectarian interpretation of persons and events. Thus, they will be prepared to 
work with others outside the Church without either fear or smugness. 


The teacher is the key figure in education. If he loves learning, his students 
will love it too. 


1The Christian Idea of Education, ed. Edmund Fuller (Yale University Press, 1957), p. 188. 
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THE ADVANCED PLACEMENT PROGRAM 
(Summary) 


BROTHER ARNOLD, F.S.C.. MANHATTAN COLLEGE 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“The College Entrance Examination Board offers the Advanced Placement 
Program in the interest of able students to undertake work commensurate 
with their abilities, and of colleges which welcome freshmen who are ready 
for advanced courses.” 


Early identification of such able students is essential to the success of this 
program. Therefore, the greatly increased appreciation by school adminis- 
trators and sympathy by teachers of the purposes of a guidance program will 
hasten the day that the students qualified for such a program will have the 
opportunity to participate therein. 


There have been programs in Catholic secondary schools which assisted the 
gifted students. However, there has not been as yet sufficient interest in the 
Advanced Placement Program. In its third year of operation as a College 
Entrance Examination Board project, there were but seven Catholic schools 
in the 200 secondary schools in 31 states whose pupils took the May 1957 
Advanced Placement examinations. 


This is a startling figure in light of the fact that the present Director of 
the program opines that within a generation, some 50,000 qualified students 
will be taking college courses in secondary schools. 


The program is not above the reach of our parochial school students, nor 
is it outside the physical possibility of the religious and lay people who staff 
our Catholic secondary schools. 


Basically the program revolves around college level courses given in second- 
ary schools to able and ambitious students by secondary school teachers. In 
schools unable to provide special school courses, students may do college level 
work through individual instruction in connection with a regular course. 
Failing such assistance, any pupil may sit for the Advanced Placement 
examinations. Obviously, it would be unfair to encourage such students unless 
be were, at least, conversant with the syllabus of the Advanced Placement 

rogram, 


Some eminent educators argue that this program should be given impetus 
by higher administrative levels. However, I have confidence that the zeal of 
the teachers in our secondary schools will be sufficient to have our pupils 
participate, once such teachers take sufficient interest in the program. 


The Director of the Advanced Placement Program is most anxious and 
willing to assist all and sundry in the solution of problems that may arise in 
the preparation of this program. He will even visit the schools. Inquiries 
should be addressed to: 


Director, Advanced Placement Program 
College Entrance Examination Board 
425 West 117th Street 

New York 27, N. Y. 





ee 
*Quoted from a guide to the College Board Ad P t Program 1957-58, 
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WHAT TO DO WITH THE GIFTED 
(Summary) 


REV. CORNELIUS J. CARR, S.J., PRINCIPAL, ST. PETER’S 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


The gifted may be identified in this way: intelligence tests, aptitude tests, 
parents’ reports and teachers’ reports. The last two ways are the least 
reliable. 


The gifted are strong in subject areas where there is a challenge for the 
mind: reading, language usage, arithmetic reasoning, science, literature and 
the arts. They are liable to be under-achievers in such areas as arithmetic 
computation, spelling, the facts of history and civics. In the latter areas, they 
do not find the mental challenge which makes them worth working at. 


There is no over-all blueprint for treating these children which is applicable 
in every school. Too many local factors enter in. From the administrator's 
viewpoint, the gifted can be handled in one of three ways: acceleration, 
enrichment or special grouping. Acceleration is coming back into favor, but 
not on the individual grade-skipping basis. Favored now is the acceleration of 
a class group which skips no subject matter, but moves more quickly through 
it than the average group. Those who oppose this method claim a resultant 
psychological maladjustment. Enrichment, like acceleration, is best executed 
on a class basis. The teacher with a homogeneous group can give the enriched 
assignments which the teacher in a heterogeneous class cannot because of 
the pressure of other work. Ability grouping has had its opponents, very 
strong ones, until recently. As mentioned, it is certainly the best atmosphere 
for both enrichment and acceleration. For the smaller school, of course, it is 
a costly procedure. 


On this problem of the gifted and its solution, we must all start doing some- 
thing—and quick. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 
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ADDRESSES 


AN EVALUATION OF CATHOLIC ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
IN THE U. S. A. 


VERY REV. MSGR. WILLIAM E. McMANUS, SUPERINTENDENT 
OF SCHOOLS, ARCHDIOCESE OF CHICAGO, ILL. 


No longer associated with the national office, I am unable to attempt a 
nation-wide evaluation of Catholic elementary education. Having been just 
recently appointed superintendent in Chicago, I lack sufficient experience to 
evaluate the archdiocese’s 415 grade schools. Never having taught in an 
elementary school, I would not have the nerve to pose as an expert on grade 
school education. 


This afternoon I can only recall to your mind the unchanging values of 
Catholic education, revered because they are traditional, respected because 
they are immediately relevant to your classroom work. To keynote your meet- 
ing in the spirit of the convention theme I shall dwell mainly on the values 
pertinent to the educational rights of church, parents, and state. Other 
speakers will discourse on the theological, philosophical, and legal roots of 
these rights. I shall speak about the elementary school teacher’s practical duty 


to respect these rights in the classroom. 


Two preliminary considerations are advisable. The first is that the school 
is not an end in itself but a means to an end, The second is that the school 
and, indeed, each classroom has, in a sense, a personality of its own. 


Although it should be obvious that a school exists for its pupils, it would 
appear that some schools exist for themselves. Such schools presume to have 
the first and last word—everything to say—about their pupils’ education. Pre- 
occupied with thoughts of their prestige, their special program of studies, their 
fine, new building, their ample supply of audio-visual aids, their projects and 
activities, teachers in these schools have little practical love for the parish 
church next door, no sense of real responsibility toward the universal teaching 
Church, no time for conferences with parents, no concern about the neighbor- 
hood’s condition and problems. Evaluated in terms of service to church, home, 
and state, they rate a very low mark. Worse still, these schools and their 
teachers generally do not have a genuine interest in each and every one of 
their pupils, all of whom they regard—unconsciously at least—only as a means 
to enable the school to enhance its reputation. Such schools are not fantasies 
of my imagination; they exist in both extreme and moderate forms. Most of 
their teachers probably are unaware that their inordinate attention to build- 
ings, landscaping, equipment, courses of study, and textbooks has obscured 
their vision of their pupils’ minds, hearts, and souls. 


Schools should be evaluated in terms of their pupils. That statement might 
be accepted as a truism were it not for what so often happens when experts 
evaluate a school. They begin their investigation in the boiler room as if to 
say that, whether the pupils are learning or not, they must be kept warm 
On they move to the kitchen, lunchroom, lavatories, gym, auditorium, and 
playground. In the principal’s office they painstakingly examine attendance, 
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health, and fire protection records. Slide rule in hand, they use mathematical 
formulae to determine whether the school is overcrowded, the classroom load 
too high, a sufficient number of books in the library. If they have time, these 
experts may take a quick look at one or two classes, probably just to make 
gure that there are some live students in the school! They pay minimum 
attention to the most important factor of school evaluation, pupil outcome 
measured by objective tests and teachers’ appraisals. As a result, their evalua- 
tin is as superficial as the glittering gloss of new paint and as meaningless 
as any casual observer’s personal opinion about a school. 


A school’s externals tell us very little about its quality. A good-looking 
school is not necessarily a high quality educational institution. In the hedge- 
rows of Ireland scholars teach their students the Latin classics in a way that 
makes them venerate the richness and beauty of tradition, gives them lifelong 
habits of disciplined reading and study, develops the serenity of spirit so 
necessary for keen reaction to the finest inspirations of God’s grace. With no 
more equipment than some rough benches and a few books these hedgerow 
schools produce young Catholic scholars. They are thoroughly good schools 
because their pupils are diligent, hard-working students whose effort results 
ina lasting love of learning and steady practice of virtue. 


We cannot remind ourselves too often that Catholic schools, like all other 
agencies concerned with the education of Catholic youth, must be evaluated 
in terms of Catholic education’s essential purpose, “to produce the perfect 
Christian . . . the supernatural man who thinks, judges, and acts constantly 
and consistently in accordance with right reason illumined by the supernatural 
light of the example and teaching of Christ.” Our present Holy Father has 
said that our entire “educational system would be useless were this object not 
the central point” of our labor. By the “perfect Christian,” the Holy Father 
says, “we mean the Christian of today, child of his own era, knowing and 
cultivating all the advances made by science and technical skill, a citizen and 
not something apart from the life led in his own country today.” Therefore, 
the Pope says, we teachers must encourage youth and tell them that the 
Church and society expect great things of them and that there is much good 
to be done and that many noble undertakings await them. Religious, honest, 
cultured, frank, and industrious: such qualities we desire in these young 
people, entrusted by their families and society to teachers; or better, whom 
God has confided to teachers, since, before even being of the family and of 
society, they are of God, of Christ, and of the Church. In that papal declara- 
tion we have confirmation of our statement that the school is a means to an 
end, a means used by Church, home, and state to give boys and girls the kind 
of formal education which will help them become perfect Christians. 


Our second preliminary consideration is that every school, indeed every 
assroom, has in a sense, a personality of its own. Some schools, like some 
people, are thoroughly Catholic, idealistic, happy, pleasant, and energetic. 
ers cut corners in their practice of Catholicism, are overly practical, are 
unpleasant, and somewhat shiftless. Every superintendent knows schools 
Which are a joy to visit and others which make him ill. Experience soon 


teaches him that no two schools are exactly alike; every school has its own 
Personality, 


The main ingredients of a school’s personality are its policies and its 
teachers’ attitudes, The building, landscape, and equipment are the outer 
» very pretty at times but never a sure sign of an attractive personality. 
well-run school whose principal and faculty cooperatively have set forth 
T specific objectives and have selected the right means to reach them 
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generally will be a happy school simply because all have the satisfaction of 
knowing where they are supposed to go and how to get there. On the other 
hand, a school whose principal and faculty separately make up their rules as 
they go along will probably be an unhappy place simply because nobody will 
have the satisfaction of being sure of worthwhile, lasting accomplishment. 
An energetic faculty produces a lively, alert school. A listless, weary faculty 
produces a school bogged down deep in the ruts of lazy routine. Policies and 
faculty attitudes make or break a school. 


Just as an individual’s personality may be more influential than his words, 
so too a school’s personality may be more impressive than its teachers’ lec- 
tures. A few illustrations of this point may be helpful. 


In a white neighborhood distraught and tense because a few Negroes had 
moved into it, a Catholic school forthrightly announced that all Catholic Negro 
children residing in the parish would be welcome. It did not wait for the 
Negro youngsters to apply in fear and trembling lest they might be rejected. 
This school declared that all Catholics would be accepted regardless of the 
color of their skin. For both pupils and their parents this act of justice was 
more educative than would have been hours of pious preaching about the 
brotherhood of mankind. The school’s personality—just, courageous, and 
forthright—made its mark upon that whole community and helped to convince 
the parish that racial prejudice had no place in Catholics’ thoughts or actions. 


Another illustration of this point is the exemplification of fraternal charity 
in a school’s policies and practices. When a school in the imitation of Christ 
searches for lost sheep and prodigals in neighboring public schools and brings 
them back home to the fold where they belong, that school teaches charity in 
a way that its pupils will never forget. When a school puts up with problem 
children and troublemakers, it helps its pupils appreciate Christ’s patience 
with the troublesome pupils among His own disciples. When a school sets up 
special classes for children who have poor vision or hearing difficulties, it 
teaches its regular pupils how to be kind to less fortunate children. Generally 
these policies and practices will be much more meaningful than holiday excur- 
sions to see the institutions and work of the Catholic Charities, 


If this spirit of charity is missing in a school, its classroom instruction on 
the love of neighbor will be so much sounding brass and tinkling cymbal. 
When a Catholic school takes great pride in its exclusiveness, restricting its 
clientele to nice people and rejecting from its membership any troublesome or 
unpleasant persons, it develops in its pupils a haughty, arrogant, uncharitable 
attitude toward their neighbors. This kind of school may be an excellent 
private school, but it is not a Catholic school. 


This point deserves emphasis during these prosperous times when our school 
services are in such great demand. If we are not careful to preserve the 
spirit of fraternal charity in our schools, we may create the impression that 
they are like an exclusive country club, open only to the elite. The way we 
run our schools must convince our pupils that the Catholic school is a mission- 
ary enterprise, an outgoing institution, an open-door activity and that its 
essential mission is to go forth and teach as Christ has commanded His 
Church. 


Our schools must be like Christ who found so much joy in saving one lost 
sheep, who preached forgiveness of sin, who welcomed home the prodigal son, 
who pardoned the adulterous woman, who forgave Peter, who absolved the 
penitent thief, who in an abundance of His mercy time and time agail 
forgives us who teach in His schools. This is something to think about the 
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next time you have your transfer pad in hand, ready to expel a youngster 
into a public school. 

Classrooms too have their distinctive personalities. Some are happy; others 
are unhappy. Some are well-balanced and orderly; others are erratic and 
capricious. In some there is an evident spirit of justice and charity; in others 
there is favoritism and meanness. 


Children’s attitudes and characters are profoundly influenced by the per- 
sonality of the classroom where they learn their lessons. Sometimes a young- 
ster’s cynicism, a dreadful evil to find in a child, can be traced to the constant 
unpleasantness of a classroom managed by a cynical, frustrated teacher. 
Children who are neat, alert, and nicely-mannered are generally pupils of a 
well-ordered, pleasant classroom, A child who shows no respect for authority 
may be filled with resentment against a classroom situation in which teacher’s 
favorites can do no wrong. 


Management of the classroom is not, therefore, something to be left to 
chance, The classroom teacher’s first responsibility is to establish workable 
regulations based on justice and charity and then to enforce them objectively 
and impartially, Classroom discipline should be nothing more than the con- 
stant and consistent enforcement of rules which the children clearly under- 
stand and the punishment of violations by fixed penalties fully explained to 
the pupils. The disciplining of individuals for misdemeanors not affecting the 
classroom as a whole is a matter of counseling in a spirit of charity. 


I have stressed these preliminary considerations because in my opinion a 
school must be good in itself if it is to serve the church, home, and state 
constructively. From the fact that these three institutions of society depend so 
much upon the school, it follows that a mismanaged school is a menace to 
church, home, and state. 


On the assumption that we are now talking about good schools, we shall 
proceed to our consideration of the elementary school teacher’s obligations to 
church, home, and state. 

Your duties to the Church, my dear teachers, are these: 

- To communicate God’s revealed truths to your pupils. 

- To teach children how to participate in the Church’s liturgical and 
sacramental life. 

. To encourage the practice of virtue by exemplifying it in your per- 
sonal lives and by prudent guidance of your pupils. 

- To develop Christian attitudes by showing your pupils their religion’s 
relevance to human affairs, past and present. 

» To foster an interest in the Church’s world-wide missionary activities. 

. To encourage vocations to the religious life. 


- To develop in your pupils a sense of loyalty and responsibility toward 
the parish. 


We shall say a few words about each one of these duties. 


My choice of words describing your first duty is precise, “to communicate 
td's revealed truths to your pupils.” You are not expected to teach religion. 
his is God’s prerogative; His revelation is His explanation of our relation- 
ship to Him, and that relationship is religion. You are not expected to make 
pd pupils holy; that is the work of the Holy Ghost, the Sanctifier. Your 
uty simply is to tell the children the truths which God has revealed in the 
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written word of the Scriptures and in the unwritten words of tradition; truths 
which Christ’s Church authoritatively has interpreted and when necessary has 
applied to the changing conditions of society. You are the custodians of 
sacred truths, and never are you allowed to distort them or to misinterpret 
them even in a well-intentioned attempt to make them understandable to very 
small children. 


An elementary school teacher, therefore, is duty bound to study the theo- 
logical content of every lesson in the religious instruction course. Before she 
attempts to teach the Incarnation to fourth graders she should prepare herself 
by several hours of serious reading on the theology of the Trinity, the hypo- 
static union, Virgin Birth, and the nature and process of redemption. While 
doing this reading she should have her Bible at hand for ready reference to 
pertinent scriptural proofs of basic theological truths. Not until she is sure 
she has a good understanding of these theological realities should she he 
concerned about the method of teaching them in language her pupils will 
understand. First things first; know what you are going to teach before you 
worry about how to teach it. 


Every experienced grade school teacher knows that religious doctrine is the 
most difficult subject to teach. It deals with profound truths, not easily 
comprehended by either teacher or student, which must be expressed in lan- 
guage that is orthodox and yet meaningful to a child with a limited vocabv- 
lary. The teacher often finds her course of study in religion, her textbook, and 
audio-visual aids to be quite inferior in comparison with similar tools in other 
subject areas. After many years of trying to teach religious doctrine to grade 
school children, a teacher often discovers her basic difficulty is lack of knowl- 
edge about the psychological processes used in learning religion. Because she 
does not know how children learn religious truths, she is unable to teach them. 
When she looks for research in this field, she will find little of substantial 
value, very little, indeed, in comparison with research on the psychology of 
learning other subjects. 


These facts point up the importance of our first duty to the Church—to 
communicate God’s revealed truths to your pupils. It is, I fear, a duty to 
which we are not giving enough attention. 


Your second duty is to teach children how to participate in the Church's 
liturgical and sacramental life. 


In an excellent little volume, Of Sacraments and Sacrifice, Father Clifford 
Howell, S.J., says that “the very minimum mental equipment which people 
need before they can be said to be ‘liturgically minded’ would be... (a) some 
realization of the true nature of the supernatural; (b) some grasp of the 
Mystical Body doctrine; (c) a clear view of the mediatorship or priesthood 
of Christ; (d) some understanding of their own share in this priesthood; 
(e) an apprehension of sacrifice as the supreme act of worship; (f) an appre 
ciation of corporate worship.” 


These are basic ideas which children should learn from our instruction and 
from their intelligent participation in the Mass and their purposeful reception 
of the sacraments. This means that our teaching of the liturgy must be 4 
balanced blend of theological substance and rubrical details, the latter having 
no real significance apart from the former. It also means that the children 
under our guidance must be protected from the danger of regimented or 
routine participation in Mass and reception of the sacraments. 


These fundamental thoughts have several practical consequences for the 
classroom teacher. Three stand out. First, because of the effects of Original 
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gin children, and indeed all of us, are inclined to be selfish even in our 
prayers; therefore, the idea of corporate, God-centered, unselfish worship needs 
constant emphasis in classroom instruction. Second, much as I admire and 
want to encourage children’s daily attendance at Mass I do not think that 
compulsory attendance helps them appreciate their privilege of assisting at 
Mass nor does it develop a habit of attending Mass after they leave school. 
Even when Mass is scheduled at noontime, attendance should be voluntary. 
It is much better to have four hundred children in church because they 
honestly want to participate in the Mass than to have five hundred youngsters 
herded into pews for disinterested, perfunctory attendance at Mass. Third, 
our failure to prepare children for intelligent confession and the consequent 
routine of rushing in and out of the confessional without much real sorrow or 
purpose of amendment deprives them of many benefits of the sacrament of 
Penance and retards their progress toward spiritual perfection. We should 
not fail to remind our pupils that they must do penance for their sins not 
only as punishment but also as a means of eliminating sinful habits. A firm 
purpose of amendment unaccompanied by an equally firm resolve to do some 
penance will not last long. Better confessions would mean better preparation 
for Holy Communion and a larger increase of grace from a fruitful reception 
of this sacrament. 


Your third duty to the Church is to encourage the practice of virtue by 
exemplifying it in your own lives and by the prudent guidance of your pupils. 


Speaking to ten thousand elementary school teachers, Pope Pius XII, in a 
talk entitled, The Ideal Teacher, said all that needs to be said on this point. 


“Some people seem to think that the word ‘teacher’ means more than the 
simple word ‘schoolmaster’ and are inclined to replace the latter with the 
former, ‘Schoolmaster’ is the highest title that can be given to a teacher. 
The schoolmaster’s function demands something higher and more profound 
than the function of the person who merely communicates a knowledge of 
things. The ‘schoolmaster’ is a person who knows how to create a close rela- 
tionship between his own soul and the soul of a child. It is he who personally 
devotes himself to guiding the inexperienced pupil towards truth and virtue. 
It is he, in a word, who molds the pupil’s intellect and will so as to fashion 
as best he can a being of human and Christian perfection. 


“True schoolmasters must be complete persons and integral Christians. 
That is, they must be imitators of the only Divine Master, Jesus Christ. 


“It is not enough merely to expound the truths to be believed and point out 
the path to be followed. Above all it is necessary that your children see you 
Practice what you teach. If they do not, the effectiveness of your teaching 


will be quite limited. We urge you, therefore, to pledge yourselves to an 
integral Christianity. 


“As Catholic educators, you must do all you can to make every person a 
good Christian and to make many of them attempt a direct ascent of the holy 
mount of God, encouraged and sustained by you as well as by the priest. 
Jesus wants saints among today’s children. So you must see to it that children 
look upon Him not only as a beloved friend, but also as a model of every 
virtue, If it is true, as we firmly believe, that God is preparing a new spring- 
time for His Church, we should like to think that among the little ones—as 


. adults—He will find an army of souls ready for any call and for any 


Fs fourth duty to the Church is to develop Christian attitudes by showing 
gion’s relevance to human affairs, past and present. 
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Some ten years ago it was the fashion for speakers at Catholic gatherings 
to denounce secularism. Examples of this evil were generally associated with 
unidentified persons and things outside the Church. This oratory served the 
fairly useful purpose of calling attention to what happens or what might 
happen when people disregard God in their daily lives, It did not, I think, 
drive home the much more significant point that Catholics, who are so close to 
God and His Church, sometimes ignore Him in their daily lives. Without 
much trouble we were able to see secularism’s evil effect upon public education, 
but we were not so perceptive when we looked at our own schools. Overly 
confident that our schools could do no wrong because they were founded upon 
sound religious principles, we did not see secularism’s subtle influence upon 
our own attitudes, our courses of study and textbooks. 


This thought’s practical consequence is that the task of synthesizing reli- 
gious principles and all the child’s learning experiences is unending. We are 
never finished with the task of selecting, as Msgr. George Johnson said s0 
beautifully in his classic definition of Catholic Education, “those experiences 
which, with the assistance of divine grace, are best calculated to develop in 
the young the ideas, attitudes, and habits that are demanded for Christ-like 
living in our American democratic society.” Secularism will seep into our 
schools to the extent that we tire of this basic duty to help our pupils see the 
connection between the truths of their faith and their daily lives, between the 
dynamic force of religious truths and the whole course of mankind’s history. 
Catholicism will flourish in our classrooms to the extent that our program 
corresponds with the papal directive that “all the teaching and the whole 
organization of the school, and its teachers, syllabi and textbooks in every 
branch be regulated by the Christian spirit under the direction and maternal 
supervision of the Church so that religion may be in very truth the foundation 
and crown of the youth’s entire training. .. .” 


Your fifth duty to the Church is to foster an interest in the Church’s world- 
wide missionary activities. Again we turn to the Vicar of Christ on earth 
for our guidance. In a talk to school teachers our Holy: Father said: “It is 
time for teachers to broaden their pupils’ views beyond a world obstructed by 
factions, jealous one of the other, by extreme nationalism and hegemony, 
because of which the present generation has suffered so much. Let the new 
youth be allowed to breathe Catholicity and feel the spell of universal charity 
that embraces all people in one Lord.” 


This magnificent thought suggests a practical observation. This past Lent 
every elementary school teacher in this room was given a teacher’s handbook 
suggesting ways to help her pupils fulfill their duty of giving alms to Christ’s 
poor and suffering throughout the world. This booklet explained how chil- 
dren’s almsgiving could be integrated with their learning experiences in 
geography, history, and current events, If you used the booklet, you are to 
be credited for having a lively interest in an important phase of the Church's 
missionary program. If you paid no attention to it, there is at least some 
question about your zeal for the missions. 


Real “mission-mindedness” is the product of deep convictions about the 
universality of the Church and of broad knowledge about the whole world in 
which the Church’s missions are located. “Go forth and teach all nations” 
is a command both to know your geography and to help the Church extend 
herself into all parts of the world. Neither part of this command should be 
neglected in a Catholic elementary school. 


Your sixth duty is to encourage vocations to the religious life. 
This is a duty I need not emphasize before this audience. We are well 
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aware of the nearly desperate shortage of nuns to staff our rapidly expanding 
schools. We are equally sure that God is giving us enough vocations. The 
problem is that girls are turning a deaf ear to the call. The reasons are 
multiple and too complicated for superficial consideration in this talk which 
is lng enough as it is. Let me say only this. A vocation is a quiet thing. 
No girl in her right mind will let any human being talk her into being a nun. 
I doubt if there is a nun in this room who was talked into the religious life. 
The fact is that God used the good example of a Sister to inspire your 
acceptance of His call. 


Your seventh duty to the Church is to develop in your pupils a sense of 
loyalty and responsibility toward the parish. 


There is an old saying that a Catholic at large is a Catholic at least, This 
is to say that Catholics who flit from one church to another, who drop by for 
Mass at any convenient church, who do not even know their pastor’s name, 
generally are Catholics whose faith is weak, whose worship is perfunctory, 
and whose allegiance to the Church is shaky. A good Catholic is an active, 
loyal, responsible member of a particular parish in which he centers his 
religious life, convinced as he is that God’s grace comes to him through 
parish channels. 


No person who carefully has studied the Catholic Church in the United 
States would challenge a statement that the faithful’s loyalty in no small 
measure is due to the vigor of parish life in which the parochial school plays 
a prominent part. Consider how the faithful speak of owr parish, owr school— 
their way of expressing their sense of personal responsibility for the spiritual 
and temporal welfare of both church and school. See the crowds at the parish 
altar rail every Sunday, men and women graduated from the parish school. 
Listen to parents, alumni and alumnae of Catholic schools, demand that their 
children be enrolled in parochial schools regardless of the expense. These are 
the signs of thriving parish life nurtured by the parochial school. 


Few indeed are the elementary school teachers who require any instruction 
on this particular duty. To our grade school teachers should go a large share 
of the credit for the faithful’s loyalty to the parish. The Sisters’ prayers for 
the parish have done an amount of good which only God can calculate. Their 
Participation in the parish’s spiritual life is a constant source of edification. 
Their classroom instruction on parish loyalty has prepared thousands of 
youngsters for adult participation in parish affairs. 


Unfortunately, Sisters sometimes are asked to render unreasonable services 
to the parish, for example, to do all the sacristy duty, to take care of the 
choir, to count the Sunday collection or to keep the parish’s financial records. 
These abuses should be stopped, but in the process of correcting them, let us 
hope that the Sisters do not go to the other extreme of isolating themselves 
from all parish activities other than teaching school. The faithful should 
see the Sisters in church, saying their prayers, performing light cleaning 
chores in the sanctuary, leading the children in their singing in church. If 
our Sisters are to do their share of pastoral and apostolic work in the parish, 
they must make themselves accessible to the people. Like the faithful, Sisters 
Mm @ parish should be enthusiastically interested in its spiritual and temporal 
Welfare, and that in a superior degree. 


We now direct your attention to your duties to parents, They are these 
three: (1) to give their children a high quality education; (2) te maintain 
Tequent contact with parents; and (3) to develop in children a fine admira- 
tion for the sacramental character of parenthood. 
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The first duty is to give children a high quality education. The Vicar of 
Christ in his memorable address to the First International Congress of 
Teaching Sisters made this clear when he said: “Many of your schools are 
being described and praised to Us as being very good, but not all. It is our 
fervent wish that all endeavor to become excellent. . . . Most parents entrust 
their children to you because their consciences bid them do so. This does not 
mean that the children should suffer by receiving in your schools an education 
of inferior value. On the contrary, you must do all you can to assure parents 
that their children are getting the best education right from the elementary 
classes.” The Pope added this wise comment: “And do not forget that knowl- 
edge and good teaching win the respect and consideration of the pupils for 
the teaching Sister. Thus she can exercise a greater influence on their char- 
acter and their spiritual life.” 


In some emergency situations involving overcrowded classrooms or inade- 
quately prepared teachers, our children may be, to quote the Pope, suffering 
from an “education of inferior value.” The least we can do is to face this 
possibility, and when we find such conditions, take immediate steps to correct 
them. In any large school system there are bound to be emergencies; the 
danger is that temporary arrangements set up to meet them have a way of 
becoming permanent. In any event, we always must remember that our obliga- 
tion to give our pupils high quality education in every branch of learning is 
equally as serious as the parents’ duty to enroll their children in our schools. 


Your second duty is to maintain frequent contact with parents. Listen to 
the words of Pope Pius XI: “For the love of Our Savior Jesus Christ, there- 
fore, we implore pastors of souls by every means at their disposal . . . to warn 
Christian parents of their grave obligations” for the education of their 
children. “This should be done not in a merely theoretical and general way, 
but with practical and specific application to the various responsibilities of 
parents touching the religious, moral, and civil training of their children, and 
with indication of the methods best adopted to make their training effective, 
supposing always the influence of their own exemplary lives.” 


Reduced to practical terms for us, this papal admonition simply means that 
every elementary school should have some kind of a home and school associa- 
tion and that periodically and systematically parents and teachers should 
confer about the individual child’s progress in school. Parents want these 
things because they are bound in conscience to direct and supervise their 
children’s entire education, including their schooling. When school authorities 
deny them this opportunity for systematic contact with their children’s 
teachers, they are guilty of interfering with parental rights in education. 

Your third duty is to develop in children a fine admiration for the sacra- 
mental character of parenthood. 


Matrimony is the sacrament about which we in religion who have vows or 
promises of celibacy rarely think. We like to meditate on the wonders of 
Baptism, Confirmation, Penance, Holy Eucharist, Holy Orders, and Extreme 
Unction, but Matrimony is not for us. Have we ever meditated on these words 
of St. Paul: “A husband is head of the wife just as Christ is the head of 
the Church. . . . Husbands, love your wives, just as Christ also loved the 
Church and delivered Himself up for her .. . We are members of His Body, 
of His Flesh, and of His Bones. For this reason a man shall leave his father 
and mother and cleave to his wife, and the two shall be one flesh”? Have we 
prayed over these words? I doubt it. 


We need to remind ourselves that the sacrament of Matrimony gives 4 
supernatural character to the love of a husband and wife. Every sign of 
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affection, every intimacy, every worry about their children is a blessed thing 
in which God has a part. In circumstances the husband and wife choose, God, 
as it were, subject to their wishes, infuses an immortal soul into the temple 
their love has built. God entrusts to them the care of His child. God gives 
to them every grace they need to carry out the responsibilities of parenthood. 
He is united to them as He is joined to the Church. He never fails them; 
that is the guarantee the sacrament of Matrimony gives them. 


If we teachers were more mindful of these holy realities, we would be better 
able to develop in our pupils a deep respect for the dignity of parenthood. 
This respect should be the spiritual basis for their obedience; it should be 
the inspiration for their love; it should engender in their hearts a wholesome, 
pure, appreciation of the beauty of marriage. May God help us realize the 
enormous scandal to children when a religious publicly complains about low 
moral standards in “modern” homes or when she publicly criticizes a particu- 
lar child’s parents! The harm done is incalculable. 


Teachers share in the marvelous prerogatives of parenthood. With good 
reason do they speak of “my children” in class because parents want them to 
have this personal interest in their children’s education. As the Holy Father 
said some time ago, nuns are mothers of children in a most unselfish, super- 
natural way, having given up the privilege of bearing children of their own 
so they might be spiritual mothers to God’s children in His Church. These 
considerations should help us have the highest respect for parenthood in all 
its aspects. 


We come now to your duties to the state. They are these three: (1) to 
obey reasonable state regulations; (2) to encourage your pupils to have a 
balanced, sane love of country; and (38) to teach our nation’s responsibility 
toward world organizations. 


Your first duty is to obey reasonable state regulations, 


The encyclical on the Christian Education of Youth says that the “State 
can exact and take measures to secure that all its citizens have the necessary 
knowledge of their civic and political duties, and a certain degree of physical, 
intellectual, and moral culture, which, considering the conditions of our times, 
is really necessary for the common good.” 


The relationship of our schools to the state is a large topic worthy of a 
paper even longer than this one. At most, therefore, I can only suggest three 
brief thoughts. First, we should not assume that the state is our enemy, 
waiting for a chance to crack down on our schools and to put them out of 
business, The fact is that most state regulations have helped us maintain 
high standards. Second, we should insist upon our right to have something 
to say about new regulations before they are put into effect. Otherwise we 
should ignore them or resist them. Third, we should oppose mathematical 
evaluations of our schools, based upon the absurd assumption that certain 

ed numbers magically reveal whether a school is good or not. We want our 
schools to be evaluated by objective tests of the children’s learning. The 
important thing is the number of words our pupils spell correctly, the number 
of Problems accurately solved, their reading level—not whether we have 
thirty-five or fifty-five in a classroom or whether our teachers have some 
mnystical number of education credits which ex opere operato are supposed to 
qualify them for teaching. We are interested more in a teacher’s performance 
in the classroom than in the number of education courses she has completed. 
The state has the right to determine whether our pupils are getting a good 
education ; it does not have the right to impose its way of education upon us. 
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Our second duty is to develop a balanced, sane love of country. 


Our official catechism sets the norm. “A citizen must love his country, be 
sincerely interested in its welfare, and respect and obey its lawful authority, 
He shows this sincere interest by voting honestly and without selfish motives, 
by paying just taxes, and by defending his country’s rights when necessary.” 
This norm forbids, on the one hand, a selfish, belligerent, irrational “America 
first” kind of pseudo-patriotism, and, on the other hand, a cynical, contemptu- 
ous, suspicious attitude that all government is a corrupt, dishonest racket. 


One quick observation for elementary teachers, Do not make snap judg- 
ments on complex political issues and, above all, do not express opinions on 
these issues unless you are sure of your facts. This certitude you can acquire 
only by judicious reading of newspapers and newsmagazines, prudent listening 
and viewing of radio and TV news commentaries, and careful attention to 
the comments in such reliable journals as Commonweal, America, Ave Maria, 
Sign, etc. 

Your third duty is to teach our nation’s responsibility toward world organi- 
zations. 


In a recent address our Holy Father said: “If a Christian sees an increas- 
ingly close-knit international community developing under the pressure of 
events he knows that this unification, willed by the Creator, must result in a 
union of minds and hearts in the same faith and love. Not only is it possible 
for a Christian to work for the realization of this community still in the 
making, it is his duty because Christ’s example and command constitute for 
him both light and insurpassable strength. All men are his brothers, not only 
by virtue of their common origin and their sharing of a same nature, but by 
the compelling force of their common vocation to a supernatural liz.” 


This and many other papal documents which might be quoted should give 
us full confidence that we act wisely and prudently when we arrange UN Day 
programs for our classes, when we tell then about UNESCO, when we develop 
a sense of personal responsibility for studying international efforts to restore 
peace to our troubled world. If we are challenged, if we are accused of being 
“one worlders,” if we are suspected of being unpatriotic, we can always fall 
back upon our Holy Father’s simple formula for building a genuine world 
community. “It is better to give than to receive; there is more nobility in 
serving than in being served, more joy in giving one’s life for one’s brother 
than in preserving it for one’s self alone.” 


Epilogue: It happens at night. Head aching, nerves taut, muscles tense, 
you stare at the ceiling, wondering why in the world you became an elemen- 
tary school teacher. It seems so impossible—sixty squirming, mischievous 
youngsters who would try the patience of a saint. Yes, they are children of 
God, but more evidently they are the incarnate effects of original sin. To be 
sure, they are active, their bodies that is, but how slowly and haltingly their 
little minds behave. Moreover, today the pastor was irked because you objected 
to spending an hour after school to supervise the de-waxing of vigil lights! 
Then Mrs. Kelly phoned to voice her latest grievance—a rough boy slapped 
her little daughter and why can’t there be more supervision of the playground 
during the lunch period. 


These are realities just as much as the large duties I have outlined in this 
paper, So we need to say our Sursum Corda everyday. We need to recall that 
God has given us the precious privilege of speaking in His name to the chil- 
dren in our classes. Their parents give us a trust unsurpassed by any other 
when they permit us to educate their children. The youngsters themselves 
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give us respect and reverence to which we would have no right if we were 
not teachers. Society accords us a position of prestige because we are teachers 
of the young generation. Speaking for the Church, Pope Pius XI has told us: 
“Nothing discloses to us the supernatural beauty and excellence of the work 
of Christian education better than the sublime expression of love of Our 
Blessed Lord, identifying Himself with children ‘Whosoever shall receive one 
such child as this in my name receives Me.’ ” 


Our duties can be summarized in a thought beautifully expressed by a great 
teacher, Cardinal Newman: 

“God has created me to do Him some definite service. He has committed 
some work to me which He has not committed to another. I have my mission; 
... I have a part in a great work; I am a link in the chain, a bond of con- 
nection between persons. He has not created me for naught. I shall do good. 
I shall do His work.” 





THE IMPORTANCE OF RELIGION IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


JOSEPH C. DUGGAN, S.J.D., LL.D., ATTORNEY, 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Eighty-two years ago, in his annual message to the Congress, President 
Grant recommended: 


“... that a constitutional amendment be submitted to the legislatures of 
the several states for ratification, making it the duty of each of the several 
states to establish and forever maintain free public schools adequate to the 
education of all the children in the rudimentary branches within their respec- 
tive limits, irrespective of sex, color, birthplace or religions; forbidding the 
teaching in said schools of religious, atheistic, or pagan tenets; and prohibiting 
the granting of any school funds or school taxes, or any part thereof, either 
by legislative, municipal, or other authority, for the benefit or in aid, directly 
or indirectly, of any religious sect or denomination, or in or for the benefit of 
any other object of any nature or kind whatever.” 


Over the intervening years, the several states did not see fit to ratify such 
an amendment to the Constitution. Some of them, on the other hand, took 
such a dim view of the suggestion that they conscientiously tried to adapt the 
public school curriculum to the basic needs of an essentially religious people. 


A few short years ago, however, the Supreme Court of the United States 
decided by judicial fiat that the First and Fourteenth Amendments to the 
Constitution, which, by the way, were the law of the land when Grant made 
his recommendations, had all along implicitly embodied them. Proper interpre- 
tation of these amendments, the Court said, required exclusion of all forms of 
religious teaching from the public school systems and its buildings on the 
ground that such instruction violates the principle of the “separation of 
Church and State.” 


This decision has made the proper interpretation of the First Amendment 
to the Constitution, and the question of religion in education under it, one of 
the paramount legal and educational problems of our generation. 


If, therefore, religion has any place in, or importance to, education—and 
I mean general education—it must first be founded on a “right” to be taught; 
and speaking specifically from a legal and constitutional viewpoint only, this 
“right” must be embraced within the “freedom of religion” not granted, but 
guaranteed, by the First Amendment. 


It is within this perspective that I now turn my attention to what I believe 
to be the true meaning of the First Amendment. 


At the outset, it should be noted that the language of the Amendment is 
negative in concept. The First Clause forbids Congress (and the State legis- 
latures by inclusion of its prohibition into the Fourteenth Amendment) to 
effect any legislative union of Church and State, or to ordain legal preference 
by statute of any one religious persuasion or mode of worship. In other words, 
Congress and the State legislatures shall not legislate a “State Church,” 
decree its support, or compel attendance upon it. 


The Second Clause forbids Congress and the State legislatures to make any 
law “prohibiting the free exercise of religion,” and the language obviously 
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was designed and intended to prevent legislative restraints upon the unfet- 
tered exercise of religion according to the dictates of conscience, or upon the 
free expression of religious belief. The only condition circumscribing such 
free exercise is that criminal or clearly anti-social conduct cannot be advocated 
under the guise of “religion.” 


The clear intendment of the Amendment, at the time of its adoption, there- 
fore, was prophylactic. It was to be preventive of what the American society 
of 1789-1791 deemed to be the undesirable union of Church and State on a 
national level; it was to be protective for perpetuation on a state level (the 
Fourteenth Amendment adopted until 1868) of whatever State-Church rela- 
tions were then existing, or would in the future be forged in the crucible of 
state legislative experimentation; and it was to be preservative of the citizen’s 
prerogative to practice his religion without Federal obstruction or coercion 
in a newly devised political, civil society. 

Within the framework of the charter of government, therefore, the purpose 
of the religious provisions of the First Amendment was to impose a specific, 
calculated, unambiguous limitation upon the legislative power of the Federal 
government, 


Such restraint upon exertion of Federal legislative power, however, does 
not mean that religious institutions are completely immune from the impact 
of statutory enactment. This is so precisely because the Amendment, in pro- 
scribing establishment of an official church and restraint upon the exercise 
of religion, does not prohibit the making of laws respecting religious estab- 
lishments. Congress, therefore, and the State legislatures where not forbidden 
by their own constitutions, are free to legislate on, about and concerning 
religious institutions in the vast area which transcends constitutional 
limitations. 

In such interpretation, I submit that this rationale of the First Amendment 
is in accord with the modern theory of dynamic development of judicially 
enforced constitutions, It does not mean, however, that current judicial 
enforcement is either correct or dynamic. 


What the Founding Fathers meant in devising the phraseology of the First 
Amendment is, undoubtedly, important and persuasive. What the same 
phraseology may mean in the social context of mid-twentieth century America 
may be something quite different. 


For over one hundred and fifty years of our national existence, the judicial 
interpretation of the first two clauses of the First Amendment caused no 
muddying of the waters of constitutional law. Because of the proliferation 
of sectarian groups, it was recognized and accepted that the Church and the 
State were, in their respective spheres, perfect and independent social 
organisms. 

Nationally, the prohibition of the First Clause was scrupulously observed ; 
and, gradually, disestablishment by individual action on the part of the states, 
brought the constituent governmental units of the Union into accord with 
the national polity. This aspect of separation of Church and State found 
acceptance with the American people as a politically satisfactory solution of 
our problem of multiplicity of religious denominations and groups. 


During the same one hundred and fifty years, however, the Second Clause 
of the First Amendment forbidding laws prohibiting the free exercise of 
religion was interpreted in a spirit of liberality that transcended the limita- 
tion of its mere negation. The people, as a body politic, were basically 
religious; and the judicial conscience, by mere exertion of social pressure, 
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was compelled to recognize that their felt needs for the free exercise of a basic 
right required accommodation of the social organisms of the State to the 
legitimate demands for opportunity of religious expression. Government, 
therefore, was not only forbidden to prohibit the free exercise of religion, 
but was not precluded from aiding, implementing, and encouraging it. 


In the meantime, however, at the State level the idea of separation of 
Church and State was expanded beyond the mere prohibition of establishment 
to include proscription of appropriation of public funds for any sectarian 
purpose. I stress the fact that this development occurred at the State level, 
The limits of Congressional legislative enactments prohibiting free exercise 
were not changed; and no restrictions, either by amendment to the First 
Amendment, statutory enactment or judicial decision, had curbed the area 
outside the limitation in which the Federal government could aid, assist, imple- 
ment and encourage the free exercise of religion which its basic charter 
guaranteed to the people. 


By the circumstance of litigation, the task and problem of redefining and 
interpreting the first two clauses of the First Amendment in the light of 
modern social exigencies have fallen to our generation. How that task is 
performed now and in the immediate future, and by what method political 
craftsmanship and judicial statesmanship will harmoniously reconcile the just 
demands of a religiously pluralistic body politic with the processes of demo- 
cratic government are questions of tremendous import and significance to the 
future formation and development of the American character. 


This problem has come to the attention of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in cases dealing with the question of the place and propriety of religious 
instruction in the American educational system, 


In three educational cases within the past ten years the Church-State separa- 
tion doctrine has come under judicial scrutiny, and the First Clause of the 
First Amendment has been given an interpretation that has caused a furor of 
social, educational and religious polemic. 


No review or analysis of the considerable body of literature, pro and contra, 
which has grown up around these cases is necessary or desirable here. 

A critique of the rationale by which the first, or “no establishment,” clause 
has been vested with its current meaning is, however, pertinent to this inquiry; 
and since the meaning has been evolved in connection with cases of purely 
local experimentation in the delicate field of educational policy, searching 
examination of the interpretation is required in order to ascertain whether the 
free exercise of religion has been thereby curtailed, and might conceivably be 
further circumscribed in the future. 


The three cases, briefly, are: (1) Everson, which upheld the use of public 
monies for school bus transportation for pupils in non-public schools; (2) 
McCollum, which banned parentally sanctioned religious instruction on public 
school premises; and (3) Zorach, which approved released-time programs for 
religious instruction outside of public school premises. 


The prevailing judicial definition, set forth in the Everson case, states that 
the clause against establishment was intended in the words of a Jeffersonian 
metaphor, to erect “a wall of separation between Church and State”; and in 
striking down the voluntary program of religious instruction on public school 
premises (even though it did not involve one dollar of publicly-appropriated 
funds) in the McCollum case, the Supreme Court emphasized that the wall 
“must be kept high and impregnable.” 
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I submit that, in relying on Jefferson’s metaphor as the frame of reference 
for the definition of the meaning of separation of Church and State, the Court 
not only misread or misconstrued the historical data which clearly reveals the 
sense in which Jefferson himself understood the phrase, but it then proceeded 
to reconstruct the wall of separation to a height and dimension that the First 
Amendment never contemplated. 


No convincing authority, constitutional, statutory, or judicial is cited in the 
official opinion of the Court for the assertion that the establishment clause 
not only forbids the setting up or preference of a church, compelling attend- 
ance upon it and coercion in the realm of religious belief (with which we all 
agree), but it also prohibits passage of laws which aid all religions, forbids 
use of tax revenues for support of any religious activities, and precludes any 
cooperation between the State or Federal governments and any religious 
organization. 


Ironically, this expansive concept of the prohibitions allegedly implicit in 
the negation of the “establishment clause” is asserted to be justified by the 
broad interpretation previously applied by the Court to the “freedom of 
religion” clause by means of incorporating the rights guaranteed by the First 
Amendment into the “liberty” of the “due process clause” of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 


The Court’s self-justification, however, lacks support in law and logic. For 
authority for the broad interpretation theory, it refers to one case which arose 
in South Carolina in 1848 (which was prior to adoption of the Fourteenth 
Amendment and when some forms of what the Court today would certainly 
consider “establishment” still existed in the States) cited in a Supreme Court 
opinion (Watson v. Jones, 138 Wall 679,730) of 1872, although neither case 
involved construction of the First Amendment. It overlooked or ignored the 
fact that its previous broad interpretation of the “freedom of religion” clause 
in the series of Jehovah’s Witnesses’ cases implemented and buttressed the 
free exercise of religion, whereas its expansive interpretation of the “no estab- 
lishment” clause actually curtailed the free exercise of religion by forbidding 
its teaching, without any preferment whatever, through utilization of the most 
normal and effective social instrumentality available, i.e., the schools; and if, 
as the Court seems to suggest, the two clauses are meant to be interdependent 
and coextensive, then its reasoning on their equality of scope has resulted in 
the curious anomaly of the breadth of the first clause restricting the area for 
the free exercise guaranteed by the second. Finally, in implied admission, that 
its broad interpretation of the “no establishment” clause had conceivably over- 
built upon the “wall of separation,” the Court itself in the subsequent Zorach 
case, while reasserting the absolutism of the prohibition of the First Amend- 
ment, radically modified its conception of the absolutes as stated in the broad 
interpretation in Everson, and in what it called “common sense” approach, 
conceded what historical and traditional constitutional authority had all along 
contended, i.e., that “The First Amendment does not say that in every and all 
respects there shall be a separation of Church and State.” 


While it has been noted previously that all three of these relatively recent 
cases dealing with interpretation of the religious clauses of the First Amend- 
ment touched upon the. relationship of religion and education, only McCollum 
and Zorach actually involved the question of religious instruction. Everson, 
dealing as it did with bus fare refunds to parents of pupils attending parochial 
schools, actually could have been decided without any judicial preoccupation 
With the constitutional scope of the religious clauses of the First Amendment. 
The Court used it, however, for expression of its construction of the “least 
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meaning” by “broad interpretation” of the establishment clause. The interpre- 
tive language in Everson was then cited verbatim as the construction which 
supported the ruling in McCollum; and Zorach, by distinguishment, purports 
to follow McCollum. 

What all three opinions studiously refrain from solving, however, is the 
basic problem of the place and importance of religious instruction in the 
American educational system. Conceding that each of the three cases required 
determination upon their peculiar facts, it is submitted that each of the factual 
situations afforded occasion and opportunity for proper orientation of religious 
teaching within the scheme of American education. This the Court failed to 
do by emphasizing and overbroadening “no establishment” at the expense of 
restriction upon “free exercise,” in McCollum; and ostensibly leaving the scope 
of McCollum unimpaired, it failed in Zorach to delineate fully the area within 
which Church and “public institutions” may cooperate in making “adjustments 
of their schedules to accommodate the religious needs of the people.” 

In the aggregate, the three cases have raised the question of the extent to 
which freedom of religion may be exercised in the field of education. Instead 
of answering the question, the reasoning of the Court in Everson and McCollum 
has temporarily derailed the train of sound, traditional, and historically accu- 
rate constitutional interpretation of the First Amendment because of what 
I conceive to be some inchoate and exaggerated fear that the legitimate free 
exercise of religion in the educational arena will inevitably lead to official 
establishment of it. 

The simple and correct interpretation which will dispel the fear is that, so 
far as the Federal government is concerned, what the establishment clause 
does is to prohibit Congress from giving preferential status to any religious 
doctrine, faith, sect or denomination, and the “liberty” provision of the Four- 
teenth Amendment, applying the clause to State legislation, does not expand 
its scope, but instead restricts it, so that there can be no official establishment 
in the States either. 


Fairness of criticism compels admission that the Court appears to have 
gotten back on the right track in Zorach. Several self-evident statements in 
the opinion seem to indicate that legitimate implementation of the “free exer- 
cise of religion” clause will supersede and dominate in the concern of the Court 
its present anxiety about broadening the interpretation of what, prior to 
Everson, was the specific and untroublesome negation of the “no establishment” 
clause. 


These statements, while doing no great disservice to the constitutionally 
sound statement of the doctrine of separation of Church and State, still do not 
fill the vacuum created by the lack and absence of religious instruction in the 
larger segment of American educational institutions. 


To supply the lack, and because religion today is so vital to the education 
of the whole man, it is my considered judgment that the proper constitutional 
interpretation of the First Amendment, initiated in Zorach, must be carried 
to its logical conclusion by the expression of and adherence to those norms 
and standards, vested with constitutional sanction, which properly define and 
delimit the true bounds of cooperation between Church and State so that both 
may advance and encourage free exercise of religion in order to assure better 
performance of the primary function of government—accommodation of its 
machinery to service the needs of the people as the body politic. 


For exactitude in expression and definition, the constitutional principle of 


“separation of Church and State” should be stated in terms of “cooperation 
without union.” 
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Logical and sociological adaptation and application of this concept, in 
accordance with sound canons of constitutional construction, could effectively 
bring about the desideratum of “accommodation,” thus enhancing “free exer- 
tise,” while scrupulously observing “no establishment” of religion. 


Such applied adaptation requires alteration and revision of the tangential 
course of constitutional interpretation which placed the Court, in McCollum, 
in the unenviable position of being accused of an active and un-American 
antagonism to religion. In Zorach, the Court used measured language to dis- 
avow such hostility, but in order that the juridical philosophy so auspiciously 
adumbrated in that case may be brought to the fullness of a historically and 
legally sound constitutional canon, adjustment of certain of its premises 
together with certain of those of its precedents, is imperative. 


I respectfully submit that true and realistic accommodation of public service 
to spiritual needs in the field of education demands: (1) departure from 
Everson and McCollum, insofar as the interpretation of “no establishment” 
therein contained is not in accord with accurate historical data, with the tradi- 
tion and custom of American education prior to its devitalization by the social 
cancer of secularism, and with the affirmative legal rationale (as distinguished 
from emphasis upon the negation of the “no establishment” clause of the First 
Amendment) anent the proper place of religion and morality among the 
disciplines of true, character-forming, and basically American education; (2) 
extension of the judicial philosophy of Zorach, and translation of its theory 
of accommodation of religion into specific terms of concrete, practical and 
effective encouragement in the interest and promotion, not of religion as such, 
but of the unfettered “free exercise thereof”; and, most importantly, (3) inte- 
gration and harmonization of the prerogative of free exercise of religion with 
the anterior, constitutionally-recognized right and duty of parents, not the 
State, to educate our future citizens, 


These demands are not posited in the guise of immediately obtainable objec- 
tives. They are, however, a chart for future delineation of the relationship 
of Church and State in the educational field along lines of demarcation con- 
sistent with American constitutional and legal orthodoxy. 


Failure on the part of the Supreme Court to recognize that the situations in 
Everson, McCollum and Zorach in reality presented the juridical and philo- 
sophical task of integrating its own doctrine of natural parental right enunci- 
ated in the Oregon School Case with the true theory of free exercise of religion 
guaranteed by the First Amendment led it instead into a discursive essay on 
“no establishment.” 


As a result, the voluntary, practical non-discriminatory “Champaign plan” 
for religious education in McCollum was stricken down on the theory that it 
utilized coercion applied by means of the State compulsory school attendance 
law. Lack of evidence of such coercion in the factual situation in Zorach, 
ov. exempted the New York released-time plan from the constitutional 


In both cases, there was total failure to comprehend that the purpose of 
school attendance laws is to compel parents to perform the duty which is the 
correlative of their right to educate. The operative subjects of the laws are 
parents, not children. The children do not attend school because the attendance 
laws compel them to, but rather because the attendance laws compel the 
Parents to send them. Otherwise, mere truancy would be a violation of the 
school attendance law for which the child could be prosecuted, while failure 
of the parent to send the child to school would be immune from penalty as 
an exercise of right instead of punishable as non-performance of a legal duty. 
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Hence, while the right of the parents to educate remains paramount, it is only 
when they fail to fulfill the duty of providing education to the child that State 
compulsion may be exerted on them. 

It is submitted, therefore, that the right to educate means the right to direct 
education, and any exercise of the right by any educator with delegated 
authority from the parents is, after first conforming with State minimal edu- 
cational requirements in the interest of commutative justice for the child, 
still subject to the guidance, control and direction of the parents themselves, 


Education, therefore, and determination of its character are not matters 
removed from family jurisdiction merely because the child for certain hours 
of the day is placed under the direction of a teacher whose only claim to 
authority over the child is that he stands in loco parentis. Furthermore, if the 
public school system be viewed in its true aspect as an instrumentality for 
assisting the parent in the exercise of the right to educate, no governmental 
mandate should be permitted to decree that the offer of assistance and 
acceptance of it are contingent upon sacrifice of that portion of the right 
which extends to direction of religious education. 


This, however, is what the Supreme Court has required in the McCollum 
case of the parents in Champaign, Illinois, who voluntarily wished to exercise 
their natural right to educate in the religious sphere; and in so doing, it has 
not only curtailed the right of free exercise of religion, but has also unwit- 
tingly circumscribed the right to educate. Both evil results, unfortunately, 
have been visited upon the religious people of the United States without a 
vestige of any concomitant benefit inuring to anyone. 


Surely, the American system of jurisprudence which has solved the most 
intricate of social and economic problems by means of dynamic constitutional 
development and interpretation can also devise techniques to integrate religious 
study into the framework of public education without transgressing the ban 
of the First Amendment. 

The legitimate social demands of the minorities in a religiously pluralistic 
society do not require a policy of either governmental neutrality or indif- 
ferentism productive of a religious vacuum in public education. 


Reasoned and reasonable application of the norms of social, distributive and 
commutative justice could effect a solution which would be realistic, equitable, 
beneficial] and genuinely unhostile to religion. 

Essential to such solution must be abstention from resort to absolutes in 
any definition of the relationship of Church and State. The final social judg- 
ment of the American people has not yet been formed on the subject and, until 
it is, accommodations of public education to religion devised by that people 
should not be stricken as establishment of religion, but rather sustained as 
free exercise of it. 


That, in the words of Zorach, is the “common sense of the matter.” 
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THE STATE’S RIGHT TO EDUCATE 
(Summary) 


VERY REV. THOMAS O. MARTIN, DIOCESAN TRIBUNAL, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Philosophers, in theory, and states, in practice, have adopted the most 
extreme ideas as to the State’s right to educate its citizens. Some have advo- 
cated and done practically nothing for education, while others have advocated 
and followed a policy of exclusivism, whereby the State cut off the family’s 
rights entirely. Particularly has this latter trend appeared in the modern 
totalitarian State. 


Contrary to such theories and practices the United States Supreme Court 
and our State courts have asserted the right of the parents, and their duty, 
to rear and provide for the education of their children. This education they 
have repeatedly asserted is a process for the mental, physical and moral 
development of the children. 


Pope Pius XI, citing with approval the words of the United States Supreme 
Court in Pierce v. Society of Sisters, 268 U.S. 510 (1926), in his encyclical 
Divini Illius Magistri (1929), sets forth the rights of the Church, the family, 
and the State with regard to education. 


By reason of its authority to promote the common welfare the State has 
aright, indeed a duty, to protect the family’s right in regard to education and, 
if the family fails to act, a duty to protect the child’s right. It can promote 
education both negatively, by removing public impediments to a moral and 
religious education, and positively, by assisting the work of the family and 
the Church, by founding its own schools with its greater resources, by seeing 
to it that the citizens learn the laws of the country, science, morals, and 
physical culture as the common welfare requires, and by vigilant inspection 
of schools to see that nothing inimical to the public welfare is taught there. 


The State has a right all its own to establish schools, to provide for proper 
public administration and for defense of peace at home and abroad, e.g., the 
academies of the Armed Services, as well as to promote the “civic” education 
of all citizens. 


With the foregoing rights of the State and of the family, the supernatural 
tight of the Church, and its duty, “to teach all nations,” is not in conflict. 
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THE PARENTS’ RIGHT TO EDUCATE 


JOHN J. GALLEN, HEAD, CIVIL ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT, 
VILLANOVA UNIVERSITY, VILLANOVA, PA. 


When the smoke of the day’s battle has cleared away, my wife and I sink 
heavily into our living room chairs and, with deep sighs of utter relief or 
sheer exhaustion, I don’t know which, we often take stock of the happenings 
of the day. We try to evaluate, as calmly as possible, our efforts in behalf 
of our seven children, six of whom are in school. Sometimes we are satisfied 
with the manner in which we have handled certain situations; sometimes, I 
must admit, we are rather ashamed of our performances. I cannot but believe, 
however, that our children derive some measure of benefit from these parental 
discussions. And as we kneel in prayer at night we are convinced that most 
of our troubles are little ones. Yes, God has blessed us in more ways than one. 


As parents, we are deeply conscious of the responsibility that God has placed 
upon us. We know that God’s authority is primary and absolute and that He 
has delegated some of His authority to us in the raising of our children, He 
has given us the right to command and to be obeyed; the right to act as a 
master and be respected as such. Just as He created man so also did He 
institute the family, which is the first and most important educative agency. 


Basically, the obligation of the parent to his children is to love them and to 
care for them in body and soul. He must learn to distinguish between a child 
who is well and one who is sick—physically or spiritually. It is his duty to 
determine where trouble lies and to take the necessary corrective measures. 
We must agree that this is an education process. 


There is nothing more tender than the love of the parent for an infant child. 
In babyhood the parent sets up 2 protective shield around the child—his every 
move is guarded lest harm should befall him. In pre-school years, the child 
leans heavily on the parents for support and he learns to obey and trust and 
respect them. It is in these formative years that the parent begins to exercise 
his God-given right to educate his child. He must keep uppermost in his mind 
that God is the Beginning and the End of all true education just as He is the 
Beginning and the End of everything. As soon as the child is able to talk he 
should be taught to talk to his Creator and to learn from his parents that we 
are utterly dependent upon God, Who controls every breath we take. 


During these early years the child learns much from the parent and the 
parent is privileged to teach by word and particularly by example, which had 
better be good since God will demand an accounting of his stewardship. His 
right to educate implies the responsibility to teach the child to be honest, kind, 
and considerate, to respect his parents and the rights of others, to be patient, 
to exercise self-control, to appreciate the difference between right and wrong, 
and to think and speak and act accordingly. We recognize, of course, that 
these are the lessons of the Great Teacher, Our Lord and Saviour. We, as 
ee believe that there can be no real education where these lessons are 
ignored. 


Parents can add new zest to old problems by injecting a slightly different 
touch now and then. My wife came upon our two oldest boys having a rather 
heated discussion over the proper sharing of a piece of cake. With an inspira- 
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tion, which could have come only from the Holy Ghost, she said simply, “J ohn, 
you cut it; Bob, you take first choice.” Both boys recognized the eminent 
fairness of the decision and I assure you that there never was a more evenly 
divided piece of cake. Incidentally, that holy inspiration has been one of our 
house rules ever since. 


Occasionally when my wife is displeased about the general appearance of the 
children’s rooms or the condition in which they have left the living room, she 
resorts to the use of signs. “All clothing must be put in its proper place,” or 
“Please help us keep this room tidy,” or if one happens to be more guilty than 
the others he finds a sign confronting him as he goes to his room. When things 
get really bad, there is a list of penalties for certain infractions; and just as 
often there is a published list of bonuses for tasks well-performed. To make 
it perfectly general the signs are sometimes directed to me. The children sense 
the unusual and seem to give cheerful cooperation whenever this tonic is 
administered. They even take it upon themselves to print signs of their own 
directed to us or to the other children. They take great delight in making 
unusual place cards even for a routine family dinner. Even the younger chil- 
dren who cannot read or write want to play the game. All join in the pro- 
ceedings, and I believe much good is derived from these little deviations in 
homework. 


As you can well imagine in a household such as ours there are a number 
of menial tasks to be performed. We have a schedule for kitchen duties which 
is rather carefully observed but heaven help the one who comes late to dinner. 
He is greeted by a simultaneous, “You’re on for dishes” as he enters the house 
and he knows from experience that this is the penalty and he is prepared to 
pay the penalty. It does encourage punctuality, however. 


In the recitation of the family rosary, it is generally true that the children, 
particularly the younger ones, take turns in reciting succeeding decades, We 
believe that the glow that their countenances assume is at least partly spiritual. 
From experience they know that no irreverence will be tolerated and the 
younger ones learn from the older ones and from us. Here again we are 
exercising our God-appointed right to educate. 


When the children reach school age our efforts must dovetail with the efforts 
of other teachers to whom we have entrusted a part of the education of our 
children. Needless to say, we believe that the teacher in the school must join 
the teacher in the home in pursuing the same goal, the development of the 
whole child—mind and heart, body and soul—into a God-fearing, law-abiding, 
Christian citizen. We trust that neither will ever forget that the child is 
indeed a man, endowed with all the grace and dignity that God has communi- 
cated to human nature. The realization that, were it not for the child, there 
would be no reason for priest or parent or teacher or family or Church should 


be sufficient to maintain courage and prevent failure in this noble but con- 
suming task, 


Parents must realize that the education of their children needs their whole- 
hearted cooperation. In many cases fathers are content to “make the living” 
for the family and leave the “raising of the children” to the mothers. We must 
Tecognize that education without the mother is cold and unfeeling but, without 
the father, it is weak and vacillating. Moreover, if the education is carried on 
Without the parents or, worse yet, against their wishes, it is seriously defective 
no matter how excellent the program or the level of instruction might be. 


Since it is a practical necessity for the parents to share the right to educate 
With others, they must also share the right to discipline. Discipline has been 
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compared to the bark of a tree. The bark is only a rough covering but without 
it the tree cannot live. At times discipline may seem harsh but it sustains 
and strengthens the character. Without it the other agencies of education can 
accomplish little. Just as we at home must restrict the behavior of our chil- 
dren to make it conform to desirable patterns so at school or in other places 
where the same pattern is being molded we must expect similar restrictions, 
As faults come to the surface, they must be corrected. 


In the whole process of education we are building for the future welfare of 
the child and we, as parents, must keep in our kinds the predominant thought 
that we are not surrendering the right to educate our children; we are merely 
sharing it. Therefore, it behooves us to be careful in the choice of those who 
share this precious right we hold so dear. 


In many countries today the parents’ right to educate has been denied by the 
state. They have been robbed of their children and the state seeks to mold the 
souls of the young into a system which denies God. This is a far more serious 
infringement of the parents’ rights than robbing them of their homes and lands 
and legal possessions. The man, formed and developed according to the designs 
of his Creator, is prior to the citizen, the member of society, the tradesman, 
or the professional man. This is not to say that we should ignore the impor- 
tance of vocational or professional education; on the contrary, these should 
be zealously cultivated. This, too, is part of our right to educate—the responsi- 
bility of discovering and fostering the child’s best talents. Whatever his later 
calling should be, however, he must be a man, reasonable, just, good, and wise. 
To us the function of education is clear—it must mold the child into the man. 


Since education comes from God and returns to Him, He is the source of 
authority from which flow the rights and the duties of those who participate 
in the process. If the teacher fails to recognize that the pupil is more impor- 
tant than the subject matter which is to say that, if God does not come between 
the teacher and the pupil, the former has no right to command and the latter 
no obligation to obey. True education then must be involved with the religious 
spirit, and education without it is like a ship without a rudder. 


Every man carries through life the traces left by his education. If it be 
weak, he will be weak; if it be false, he will be filled with erroneous concepts; 
if it be incomplete, he will suffer from its shortcomings. Even genius will lie 
dormant without education and it may be turned into wrong channels if the 
spirit which pervades its education is evil. May our children never be found 
wanting through any fault of ours. This is my earnest prayer. We must 
remember, too: 


In some little bed tonight the great man of tomorrow sleeps 

And only He Who sent him here, the secret of his purpose keeps. 

As fathers then our care is this—to keep in mind the Great Design— 
The man the world shall need some day may be your little boy or mine. 
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SUPERVISORS’ MEETING 


(Co-Chairmen: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry M. Hald, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
and Sister Hilda Marie, O.P., Chicago, III.) 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE SUPERINTENDENT TO THE 
CLASSROOM TEACHER 


REV. RAYMOND P. RIGNEY, ASSOCIATE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, ARCHDIOCESE OF NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The opportunity of addressing this distinguished company while not alto- 
gether unique, is quite exceptional. A wiser man, perhaps, would have declined 
the invitation, To appear before you as the spokesman and the sole repre- 
sentative of the superintendents of the country presents, as we educators like 
to say, many challenges. 


I, too, would have preferred to have dodged these challenges were it not for 
the respect we in New York have for our own good supervisors. They are 
constantly available for advice and always ready to take on assignments involv- 
ing personal inconvenience. This generosity of spirit has carried over to the 
personnel in the schools with the result that the work of the superintendent is 
made less difficult while the prestige of his office is increased. This, I am sure, 
is quite typical of all the Catholic school systems of the country. So, I come 
to this session today as one who knows how indispensable supervisors are and 
as one who owes to many individual supervisors and to supervisors generally, 
a grateful acknowledgement of faithful service. 


My assignment on this afternoon’s panel is something in the nature of a 
public examination of conscience. I realize I am here, representing the view- 
point of the superintendent. If I confess some transgressions that not every 
superintendent will admit, may I suggest that we at least honor the code of 
professional confidence and neglect to report these admissions on our return to 
our home dioceses. Otherwise, I may be “blackballed” in the Superintendents’ 
Department, and I know that I can’t hope to qualify as a supervisor since 
I'm certainly not equal to the wear and tear that life demands. It’s a case of 
“...to work I am not able and to beg I am ashamed.” 


_ As I view the question before us, “What is the Responsibility of the Super- 
intendent to the Classroom Teacher,” I think I can give a very trite answer 
by saying, “It’s as simple as A-B-C!” 


The “A” of my answer stands for administration. Here we must consider 
those things of an administrative nature that the superintendent does or should 
do to help the classroom teacher. Every teacher has the right to expect a 
schoo] building and especially a classroom that is clean, orderly and properly 
equipped. This right should be strengthened by standards and regulations on 
the physical plant that the superintendent should promulgate and enforce. 

us is a basic administrative responsibility. There are a variety of others in 
this category that touch closer on the relations of teacher to pupils. 


These relations begin when the child first applies for admission to school. 
Here the superintendent can help by having exact and specific regulations on 
things such as the minimum age for admission to Grade I and to kindergarten, 
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system-wide days for registration and suggested procedures in accepting appli- 
cations. Closely related to these matters is the need for a policy on maximum 
class size. Taking these question out of the hands of the local principal and 
placing them on the level of general diocesan policy requiring the adherence 
of all schools relieves the classroom teacher of many tensions and pressures 
and makes her life somewhat less turbulent. 


Following the pupil from the day he first applies to school and is accepted 
into a classrom in which there is some aisle space, the superintendent should 
issue and require uniform adherence to diocesan regulations on matters such 
as attendance, rating, promotion and transfers. In some areas these policies 
will require coordination with the requirements of the state or local educa- 
tional agencies. It is the superintendent’s duty, however, to determine the 
scope and application of these civil requirements and interpret them to all 
teachers and principals through diocesan regulations. These policies presup- 
pose that the superintendent will provide standard forms for uniform record 
keeping throughout the system. 


I may add to the topics already mentioned the matters of graduation and 
discipline. I am sure that our experience tells us that these are delicate areas, 
Directions provided by the superintendent can guide teachers and help them 
to avoid the interpersonal problems these situations frequently present. 


The superintendent who manages these administrative matters has not com- 
pletely fulfilled his obligation to the teachers of his diocese. He still has a 
second category of duties. These fall into the “B” of our answer which, for 
want of a better term, we group under the general topic, “building the 
teacher’s professional status.” 


The superintendent who wants sound and successful teaching will establish 
certain professional prerequisites that must be met before the brother or 
sister or lay person enters the classroom. These pre-service requirements will 
make certain that teachers are properly prepared and adequately equipped for 
classroom teaching. The enforcement of these requirements will save many 
teachers the frustrations and defeats that are bound to come to those whose 
only preparation for the classroom is good will, religious profession and a 
devout novena to the Holy Spirit. 


Complementing these pre-service requirements should be a well-organized 
program of in-service training, encouraged directly or indirectly by the Super- 
intendents’ Diocesan Institutes and Community Teacher Meetings. Subject-area 
workshops should be organized to help teachers develop their talents and widen 
their interests. The superintendent who expects all principals to devote the 
major part of their time to supervision is fulfilling a basic responsibility to the 
classroom teacher who needs the help and assistance the principal, an experi- 
enced teacher, can offer. Supervisors, in seeing to it that principals carry out 
this daily routine, are helping the classroom teacher and at the same time 
strengthening the entire diocesan system. 


The suggestion of a professional library in every school, rather than in the 
convent (unless duplication is possible), should also come from the superin- 
tendent. Our lay teachers, and may their number increase, deserve access to 
the teachers’ library. This is easily arranged when it is housed in the school. 


Finally while on this matter of building professional status, I should men- 
tion recompense for service. Here I am referring to “salary.” Few priests 
realize as well as the superintendent the endowment to our Catholic school 
system that our teachers represent. Just as a matter of sound fiscal policy, 
the superintendent should protect that endowment and urge on his superiors 
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adequate compensation for teachers so that convent bills can be paid, tuition 
charges met, medical and dental care provided, books and magazines made 
available and conventions attended. We are not so other-worldly that an 
increase in salary, however nominal, does not boost our morale or, if you will, 
our professional status. Boosting professional status through better salaries 
demands the superintendent’s action. 


Earlier I stated that my answer to today’s question was as simple as A-B-C. 


' “a” stood for administration and “B” for building the teacher’s professional 


status. The “C” of my answer must then refer to curriculum. 


Here, too, the superintendent has many exact and direct responsibilities to 
the classroom teacher. First, he must make available a course of study that 
is Catholic in concept and educationally sound. Second, it must be intelligently 
planned, psychologically feasible, not exhaustive but comprehensive. (I wish I 
could claim a clean slate for our syllabus on these points!) Finally, the course 
of study should be flexible, i.e., adaptable to meet the changes and problems 
which our ever developing society presents. 


The examinations the superintendent provides, likewise, should be a sound 
test of the pupils’ grasp of the program. They should be constructed to help 
the teacher in her work and not to detect her failings. Suggesting the periodic 
use of standardized tests should also be the superintendent’s duty. When the 
suggestion comes from the diocesan office, the teacher, who knows the value of 
these tests, will have a basis for requesting their use. 


To the superintendent the classroom teacher also looks for direction in the 
matter of textbooks. The policies of adoptions or of no adoptions or of 
approved lists all have their values as well as their drawbacks. Whatever the 
policy is, it should be clearly stated and adherence required. Certainly teachers 
and pupils need textbooks, and the superintendent has the duty of seeing to it 
that they are provided. Likewise, he should take steps to curtail the use of 
workbooks, review books and teacher-prepared notes. He owes it to pupils and 
teachers to prevent abuses in this regard. 


There are other areas in this field of curriculum where the superintendent 
can give the teacher the assistance she needs. Curriculum resource centers, 
remedial reading programs, classes for retarded and slow learners, psycho- 
logical clinics, home bound teachers, instruction in lip reading—these and many 
other services the superintendent should provide. If the money is not available, 
he should try to secure it. If personnel is not available, he should find ways 
of securing these services from other agencies. 


_ realize that the random remarks on today’s question convey no new think- 
ing or original proposals. You have heard these things said many times 
before, more eloquently and more accurately. For your patience and your 
forebearance I am grateful. 


I must add, however, that these things depend not alone on the priest in the 
diocesan office, The energetic and willing superintendent who attempts any or 
all of these undertakings will not succeed without the support and cooperation 
of his supervisors. We superintendents like to think of our supervisors as our 

ers as well as our field representatives. They help to shape policies and 
Programs in consultation with us. They then interpret these policies and 


Programs to the staffs of the schools on their never-ending travels throughout 
the diocese, 


Perhaps the responsibility of the superintendent to the classroom teacher is 
hot as simple as A-B-C, but I am ready to admit that it would be completely 
werwhelming if the superintendent has no supervisors to rely on. 








THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE SUPERVISOR TO THE 
CLASSROOM TEACHER 


SISTER M. FELICITAS, S.S.J., PRIMARY SUPERVISOR, ARCHDIOCESE 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


For my topic, “The Responsibilities of the Supervisor to the Classroom 
Teacher,” I have chosen to center my discussion on the Perfect Supervisor, 
Our Lord Himself. When I found that my audience comprised such a distin- 
guished group as superintendents and supervisors who are not only aware of 
their responsibilities to the classroom teacher, but who spend their lives fulfill- 
ing these responsibilities, I felt it might be profitable to see the ways these 
responsibilities were fulfilled by Our Lord. 


There is no phase of our work for which we cannot find an example in His 
life. One phase among many others that can apply to all of us here is in the 
words, “He went about doing good.” We cannot be too sure about the second 
part—our doing good—but we can all agree a hundred per cent on the first 
part—we go about. Like all of us, too, in every kind of weather, He tramped, 
and traveled, and journeyed. Unlike many of us, though, there were times 
when “He had no place whereon to lay His Head.” We do know, however, that 
He did have all the virtues and the qualities that a supervisor should have. 


I have here a tiny prayer that I received last year. It is called “A Super- 
visor’s Prayer,” and it asks Our Lord for help in acquiring His virtues, The 
more I read this prayer, the more I realize that Our Lord is the epitome of 
these virtues we need in our work. 


So I feel that together we might consider each of the petitions of the prayer 
in relation to Christ as the Perfect Supervisor. This title, as you will notice, 
departs from the very familiar “Christ the Teacher,” but I am thinking espe- 
cially today not of Christ teaching the multitude, but of Christ training and 
instructing and helping the twelve Apostles and the seventy-two disciples. 
(They had large numbers in those days, too!) The Apostles and disciples were 
really teachers. In fact, they were the teachers He chose for the greatest 
school of all times—the Catholic Church. I wonder if we had our choice of 
teachers, would we take a rash Peter or a doubting Thomas? (We might, 
though, take a Matthew, the tax collector, the money man.) Yet Christ chose 
imperfect souls and He ate with them, worked with them, and was ever patient, 
courteous, understanding, sympathetic, and just. So, let us consider this 
prayer, so well called “The Supervisor’s Prayer.” 


It opens with the petition: Dear Lord, please help me to accept human 
beings as they are—not yearn for perfect creatures. Inasmuch as the modem 
educator has accepted the principle of individual differences among children, 
the supervisor must accept and recognize individual differences among instruc- 
tional personnel. We observe implications of democratic supervision in our 
understanding of individual differences among all persons with whom we work. 
Christ, too, was democratic; He was never autocratic. He was never rigid or 
unyielding except about the Law, which He insisted on as we must insist on 
our laws. He acknowledged the individual. Sometimes after a long day of 
preaching and teaching, He was pestered by what seemed foolish questions 
from some unimportant persons. Yet, He was always approachable and no one 
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was unimportant to Him. Varied backgrounds, professional experiences, and 
personality differences among teachers are items for us to consider. Super- 
vision based on an acknowledgment of these individual differences among 
teachers will pay learning dividends to pupils. 


The teacher with many years’ experience and considerable competency 
receives attention in modern programs as well as the beginner or one who 
needs help with a particular problem. They want definite suggestions, and it 
is fairly common to hear them say that supervisors frequently talk vaguely or 
in generalities. Recognizing these individual differences, we should take the 
teachers where they are, appreciate their problems and try to help by precise 
suggestions. Here again we find Christ, our Model, giving us an example. 
He was very accurate and detailed. We read that He sent them out two by 
two, told them what to take with them, and again that they were not to stay 
where they were not wanted. (However, sometimes we have to remain where 
we are not wanted.) High morale will probably result from our wholesome 
assistance. The teachers need security, a feeling that they are progressing, 
and a knowledge that their cause is a truly great one, an apostolate of souls. 


In the second petition, the Supervisor’s Prayer asks: Dear Lord, please help 
me to recognize ability and encourage it. Here our task is concentrating on 
helping teachers to do better the desirable things they already do well. One 
good result from this encouragement is that the greater the growth of a 
teacher in the exercise of his outstanding talents, the more likely are his 
weaknesses to be overcome. Like Christ, we do well to stress the positive as 
He did in the beatitudes, with “Blessed art thou” instead of “Thou shalt not.” 
As supervisors, we must be constantly on the alert both in classroom observa- 
tions and in conferences to discover what each teacher does best or gives 
promise of doing exceptionally well. We must make every effort to help the 
teacher develop these talents, knowing that the contributions will improve the 
achievement of the entire school. This is a selfless endeavor—working for the 
greater good of all, and again we are following a pattern set for us by the 
selflessness of Christ, Who made Himself the servant of all. 


The third request of my prayer is: Dear Lord, please help me to understand 
shortcomings and make allowance for them. We would be remiss in our 
responsibility to the children if for fear of offending or displeasing the 
teachers, we failed to call attention to serious mistakes or shortcomings. Cor- 
rection can be made, however, in positive, tactful, and professional ways which 
neither foster resentment nor undermine self-confidence. When possible 
Christ’s method was always praise, yet, when necessary He corrected strongly. 
We have evidence of this when He had to teach His disciples over and over 
again, He asked them, “Are you also yet without understanding?” He also 
advised gently, “Learn of Me because I am meek and humble.” Can we say 
that to our teachers? 


The petitions continue with: Dear Lord, please help me to work patiently 
for Improvement and not expect too much too quickly. The purpose of super- 
vision is primarily to improve instruction in the schools which, of course, will 
be beneficial to the children. We are charged with the duty of assisting and 
Working with the teachers so that this improvement occurs. This does not 
imply that the supervisor is superior in position to the teacher but rather that 
the teacher and supervisor will cooperatively cause instruction to be strength- 
ened and learning to be enriched. 


Because the improvement of techniques is often so intimately connected with 
arma and human relations, the success of cooperative undertakings 
pends largely upon the working conditions developed, and the mutual under- 
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standing between the teacher and the supervisor. Christ had this understand. 
ing. He was humanly thoughtful. In the miracle at Cana, we find Him bowing 
to a request, listening to opinions, respecting inferiors, and saving nameless 
people there from embarrassment. 


Another petition in the prayer is this one: Dear Lord, please help me to 
appreciate what people do right not just criticize what they do wrong. We 
must always find a commendable point to approach positively, and through 
skillful guidance lead the teacher to discover strengths and to correct weak- 
nesses. We must remember that while weaknesses may be important, strengths 
are much more important and the means of realizing the greatest potentials 
of teachers. 


Let us then, meet the classroom teacher with respect, confidence, and under- 
standing. This understanding comes not of inspection and fault finding, but 
of the recognition that both parties are interested in a common goal—the 
improvement of the child through better teaching. I might quote here a 
message from Father Farrell’s Companion to the Summa, “In His Apostolate 
Christ commissioned the real teaching to other teachers. These teachers 
actually achieved greater results, showing the power behind that teaching.” 


My prayer concludes with the words: Dear Lord, please help me to be slow 
to anger and hard to discourage. This does not mean that we should hesitate 
to express disagreement. When differences of opinion arise, they certainly 
should be expressed and every effort made to reach a common understanding. 
There is usually more than one way to solve a problem. Feelings of self- 
respect and self-confidence are essential for growth. These may be destroyed 
if the supervisor does not show respect for the opinion of the teacher. Christ 
was never petty, timid, or weak. Neither did He ever strike fear or terror. 
In His relations to others, whether He had to agree or disagree, His words 
were always “Fear not,” or “Peace be to you,” or “Peace be to this house.” I 
wonder if after we have tried to help our teachers, we leave them with a 
feeling of peace as Christ did His teachers. 


After these considerations on “The Supervisor’s Prayer,” and the reflections 
on what we ought to do as compared with what we may have done, I cannot 
help recalling the words of St. Paul “. .. lest perhaps when I have preached 
to others I, myself, should become a castaway.” Actually, though, we super- 
visors could never become castaways. Nor could we ever go even slightly 
astray if in fulfilling our responsibilities to the classroom teacher, we have as 
our guide the One Who has shared our experiences, the Divine Supervisor, 
Our Lord Himself. 


In closing, I would like to quote a fragment from a poem that very simply 
but beautifully reminds us, as supervisors, of the truth of the Mystical Body, 
of our ideal to see Christ, our Model in everyone, everywhere, in every class- 
room, and every child: 


I know—now that I never see 

The print of His feet in the dust 
Where the Son of Man trod— 

That in every teacher and every child— 
I meet the Son of God. 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PRINCIPAL TO THE 
CLASSROOM TEACHER 


SISTER ALOYSE MARIE, S.N.D. DE NAMUR, PRINCIPAL, SS. JOACHIM 
AND ANNE SCHOOL, QUEENS VILLAGE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


Our late Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, in his famous encyclical letter on the 
Christian Education of Youth, said: 


Perfect schools are the result not so much of good methods as of good 
teachers, teachers who are thoroughly prepared and well-grounded in the 
matter they have to teach; who possess the intellectual and moral qualifi- 
cations required by their important office; who cherish a pure and holy 
love for the youth confided to them, because they love Jesus Christ and 
His Church, of which these are the children of predilection; and who have, 
therefore, sincerely at heart the true good of family and country.’ 


Anything that can be done to make our teachers perfect, therefore, should 
be of first importance; anything that can be done to help them do their job 
in a perfect manner is, therefore, our responsibility. 


As education enters a new phase of social and economic development, the 
Catholic school principal, like all leaders in institutions of learning, must 
examine and evaluate his goals. The Catholic administrator, in the person of 
the principal, should know and understand the reasons for the existence of 
the parochial school and the objectives of its program. The general objective 
of Catholic education is the same for all schools—the formation of the perfect 
Christian who knows whence he came and where he is going. The meaning of 
this highest aim of Catholic education and its functioning in different settings 
must be grasped and realized by every teacher under the prudent guidance 
of a capable principal. 


Academic objectives are taken care of by superintendents and syllabi, which 
in turn govern content and method. 


Specific objectives differ slightly from parish to parish, diocese to diocese, 
state to state. These objectives can spell success or failure according to the 
degree they are realized and understood by the faculty, The principal, whose 
contact is nearest to the concern of all operations, must not only interpret 
these objectives, but must also implement his directives with the counsel and 
— necessary for proper functioning in the daily round of classroom 
activities, 

CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 

Upon entering the profession of teaching, the individual is expected to be 
governed by the philosophy of education and the objectives, whether general, 
academic or specific, adopted by the school in which he serves. The cooperative 
formulation of these statements by the principal, provides the means of bring- 
ing about an understanding of these educational purposes. The purposes indi- 
tated must be outlined in considerable detail to assist the teacher in planning, 
Performing, and evaluating his work. 
eomtain refinements of the teacher’s professional thinking occur as a result 


influences in the school of which he is an active part. The school-community, 


*Pope Pius XI, Christian Education of Youth (New York: Paulist Press, 1980), p. 83. 
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the children, the school conditions, and school personnel have a direct bearing 
on instructional practices. Each teacher, as well as the principal, has a dis. 
tinctly personal philosophy which has grown out of his total experiences. Ina 
harmoniously operating school, differences between philosophies are respected 
by every member of the staff and utilized to bring about the growth in each 
person and in the group. 


This educational philosophy is, therefore, a continuously developing set of 
principles and beliefs which influence the insight, performance, and attitude 
of every person responsible for the welfare and growth of the children 
entrusted in his care. From these principles, the educator infers the nature 
of the fundamental learning experiences needed by the educand together with 
the criteria that should govern the organization of these experiences. 


As a professional leader in the school to which he has been assigned, the 
Catholic school principal must channel all of these diverse philosophies and 
objectives toward the proper and immediate end of Christian education: “to 
cooperate with divine grace in forming the true and perfect Christian, that 
is to form Christ Himself in those regenerated by baptism.’” 


A CATHOLIC ATMOSPHERE 


Our first responsibility to our teachers is to create an atmosphere of a 
Catholic school “where education consists essentially in preparing man for 
what he must be and for what he must do here below in order to attain the 
sublime end for which he was created.”* We must give our teachers the 
example, the atmosphere, the desire to teach with the purpose of having their 
pupils take Christ as the living standard of right and wrong. He cannot be 
just a historical figure; nor can He be an ephemeral model built up in such a 
way as to discourage even the most daring of our twentieth century “space- 
men.” He must be a real Person—one who has felt sorrow, joy, injustice, 
anger, apprehension. 


Our unifying principle, then, must be a wide and thorough intellectual grasp 
of Christ and His message; our motto that of St. Paul: “To count every thing 
as loss in view of the excellent knowledge of Jesus Christ”; our aim: to arouse 
within the heart of each and every student the ardent desire to know Christ 
as He should be known. 


We, as principals of Catholic schools, have within our reach “other Christs” 
—men and women sent from God to bear witness to the light. These, our 
teachers, with their Catholic principles, their Catholic ideals, their Catholic 
thoughts and reactions, are the materials we have at hand to produce potential 
saints from “perfect schools.” 


MAJOR RESPONSIBILITIES 


All these factors have definite implications for the school principal. As the 
one who deals in actuals, he is the field general upon whose shoulders falls the 
tremendous responsibility of leadership. His first major responsibility, as we 
have pointed out, is the formulation and interpretation of the philosophy and 
objectives of a specific school. The second major responsibility is the imple 
mentation of his directives with counsel and guidance necessary to bring these 
ideals to fruition. We will consider here two phases of this second responsi- 
bility: (1) improving the teaching-learning process; and (2) improving the 
professional growth of the teacher. 


Mog Pius XI, Christian Education of Youth (New York: Paulist Press), p. 35. 
bid., p. 5. 
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TEACHING-LEARNING PROCESS 


According to the Tenth Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, in a list of 517 teaching problems, 216 were classified as control 
problems, or what is more commonly known as discipline problems. All 
teachers in a school have the right to expect that the principal not only be 
cognizant of their problems, but, wherever possible, do something about them. 
Some teachers need help in classroom relationships and control all the time, 
but most of our teachers need only to be shown the way. There are many 
matter-of-fact, down-to-earth principles of classroom control that when applied 
can improve not only classroom discipline, but also pupil response, pupil activ- 
ity, and pupil interest with concomitant increase in learning. 


CLASSROOM CONTROL 


- According to definition, classroom control is the result of group-mindedness 
on the part of the child, as well as the result of his efforts to grow in self- 
control. Control should be worked on everyday of the year, but it is done 
subtly, not by nagging. Bagley says: “It is a paradox of a well-disciplined 
school that the word ‘discipline’ is conspicuous by its absence.’ Discipline, to 
be effective must be positive rather than negative; constructive rather than 
destructive; it must be free from external coercives; it must build up within 
the child right mental attitudes that will draw him to his work and to those 
who work with him, Our teachers have the right to look to us, not only for 
example and encouragement, but also for a clear understanding of the ways 
and means to obtain this controlled freedom. 


The old saying: “An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure,” is cer- 
tainly true in this problem of discipline. Our responsibility is especially to 
the new or beginning teacher. The newcomer should be made to feel at home. 
He should be shown the entire plant, and given a minute inspection of his own 


classroom. Any odd or inconvenient part of the classroom should be pointed 


out to him beforehand, so that he will never be caught off guard. The list of 
names of the children in his class should be given to him early enough so that 
he may have time to practice the more difficult pronunciations. Any peculiari- 
ties in the line of either the emotional or the physical, should be made known, 
as this beforehand knowledge may be the key to good control. The types of 
children, their nationalities, their economic status, their family standards is 
pertinent information in the understanding of the student. 


CASE STUDIES 


Reporting on case studies can be an enlightening and profitable means of 
in-service training in the problem of classroom control. In every school there 
will be found “problem cases”: the isolated child, the bully, the timid shy 
individual, the braggart, the tom-boy, the sissy, the apple-polisher, the atten- 
tion-getter. A thorough study of the actions, reactions, responses, and the 
successes and failures of each individual case will help in giving the beginning 
or weak teacher an insight into these psychological disturbances. 


For all our teachers, the beginning, the new, the weak and the strong, class- 
toom control can at times be a problem. All have need of our help and 
encouragement. A teacher need not feel incompetent or ashamed because he 
has these classroom control worries. Good behavior, like good English, must be 


taught. Having these problems is not a sign of teacher ineffici 
failure to solve them. se auweneesi its 


. Besides the personality factor, the teacher must hold the students’ interest. 
0 make learning interesting is one of the basic factors in classroom control, 
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A teacher should keep a list of “interest-catchers” in mind as he plans his day, 
As these vary with different groups or age levels, his study of personality 
traits will be of great assistance. A carefully planned lesson as part of a care- 
fully planned day that varies in type and tempo is essential to good discipline, 
May I add here a warning to all principals: look to your use of the P.A, 
How many of our teachers could point an accusing finger at the administrator 
in the office that disrupts their well-planned lesson. Just at a point when inter- 
est runs high, an announcement, perhaps important, but ofttimes unimportant, 
blasts through the room, The class is stopped at a crucial point, and the 
teacher finds it all but impossible to capture the same high level of interest 
or attention from the pupils. Frequent interruptions to deliver messages, or 
the on-the-minute demand for class lists, orders, numbers, etc., are distracting 
even to the best teachers. The principal should have an understanding with 
the school nurse, dental hygienist, or any other member of the school per- 
sonnel, as to the proper time and place for conferring with the classroom 
teacher. 


Regrouping of pupils may be a real help to a teacher. Too many “problem 
cases” should not be assigned to one room. The teacher has a right to look to 
you for consideration. If you have it within your educational power to “thin 
out” your classrooms, do so by all means. We are responsible for the health 
and happiness of our teachers. I heard one over-burdened lay teacher remark 
that she was a well-paid baby-sitter, and a low-paid teacher! She had 80 
second-graders to care for during the day. 


Do your teachers know that: 
1. You and they will be able to help most children who have problems; 


2. You, the teacher, and the parents will need aid from specialists in 
helping some children; 

3. You and the teachers will not be able to help a few children because 
they have problems so serious that they should not be in your school.‘ 
Perhaps this will be good news for them! 


CLASSROOM AIDS 


The principal is responsible for providing the necessary classroom equipment. 
Today we have so many varied helps on the academic market that in most 
cases it is impossible to obtain all, but we certainly have a serious obligation 
to procure as many as the budget can stand. Visual aids today are a must for 
every school, and our teachers have a right to some of these aids for their use. 
Supplementary readers, workbooks, diagnostic and prognostic tests; achieve- 
ment tests, intelligence tests; these and many other materials can not only be 
helpful, but are also time-savers that make for good classroom control. 

Indoctrinate your new or beginning teacher with some “do’s” and “dont’s” 
in classroom management: 


1. Do rationalize—we are rational beings. 
- Do plan carefully—even for emergencies. 
- Do treat each child as an individual. 
. Do practice the art of questioning. 
. Do praise lavishly—especially boys. 
. Don’t nag. 


*W. V. Hicks and M. C. Jameson, The El tary S inci New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957), p. 198. En ee Cree eae 
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7, Don’t raise your voice—they’ll hear you above their noise. 

8. Don’t repeat an answer. 

9. Don’t give the same direction twice—why listen the first time. 
10. Don’t indulge in sarcasm—it’s the proof of a weak teacher. 


PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 


We have often heard it said that “teachers are born, not made.” The prin- 
cipal that adheres to that theory, has really no responsibilities toward his 
teachers. The teacher is defeated before he begins, so the “what can’t be 
changed must be endured” attitude would absolve us from all responsibility. 
It certainly would make our task much easier but what a defeatist atmosphere! 
Most of our teachers are eager for help toward professional growth. This then, 
as I see it, is our second major responsibility—to further the professional 
growth both of those who are “born” teachers, and those who must acquire the 
graces of a competent teacher. Undergraduate and graduate courses, normal 
schools, teacher training schools, have all doubtlessly left their mark upon the 
willing candidate. The newcomer arrives at our school brimming with ideas, 
anxious only for the opportunity and wherewithal to put them into practice. 
He has done his best up to this point to make himself a good teacher. Now 
we share the responsibility with him to continue his teacher-education through 
in-service training. One of the most important devices is a good supervisory 
program. 

CLASSROOM VISITATION 


It has been said that 60% of the principal’s time should be devoted to super- 
vision. Aside from the fact that supervision today is exercised to improve the 
learning process of the pupil (with the emphasis on the pupil), the principal 
effects this improvement through the medium of the teacher. However, to be 
of benefit to the teacher, the principal has many responsibilities. 


Supervision of classes should never be spasmodic, with the “I was passing 
your classroom, so I dropped in” attitude. This could certainly be frustrating 
to the teacher and pupils. Each classroom visitation should be carefully 
planned, with the aim or objective carefully formulated. Mental notes should 
be taken during the session with an eye to principal-teacher responsibility. 
For what improvement in the teacher is the principal responsible? Are his 
classes over-loaded? Are they too heterogeneous? How can he (the principal) 
bring about better rapport between pupils and teacher? Are the classes inter- 
esting? Would more or better equipment help a situation? Would this teacher 
Profit by a demonstration lesson in this subject? Sometimes a visitation of 
this same class under different circumstances may be helpful to the principal 
i giving advice to the teacher. Teaching techniques must also be taken into 
consideration during the visitation. Perhaps this teacher needs a few more 
courses in guidance, psychology, or more up-to-date methods of teaching a 
Particular subject. It would then be the responsibility of the principal to sug- 
gest—and perhaps carry it even further by arranging for—workshops, courses, 
intervisitation of classes, ete. Principals are definitely responsible for the 
in-service growth of their teachers, and supervision of classes is one of the 
best ways of discovering the educational needs of the faculty. 


TEACHER CONFERENCES 


Very important, and a too-often-neglected phase of this visitation is the 
— conference or interview between the principal and the teacher visited. 
8 interview should be held as soon as possible after the visitation. It 
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should be democratic, as impersonal as possible with emphasis on objective 
values. The good work, no matter how little there is, should be commended and 
praised. The mediocre and poor work should be indicated through adroit ques- 
tioning with suggestions on ways and means of improvement made in a demo- 
cratic manner, never allowing one’s authority to dominate the situation. Most 
of our teachers are doing the best they can possibly do under the circumstances 
and all of them want to improve. If they have had any experience at all, they 
will have insight enough to see their own failings and weaknesses. Offer the 
suggestions which you have thought over very seriously and then discuss ways 
and means. 


These interviews can be very effectively followed by group meetings, or 
faculty meetings. In high schools, it is deemed more advantageous to call 
group meetings or department conferences, In a grade school where there are 
many teachers, the faculty can be divided. Generally the teachers of grades 1 
to 4, and grades 5 to 8 have problems in common. At these faculty meetings, 
teachers can be given the opportunity to discuss problems and difficulties. It 
is always very helpful to the teacher if various types of arwcles have been 
prepared as panel discussions. Educational periodicals today have much to 
offer the teacher. In all of this the principal must be the guide, the leader but 
never the autocrat. 


Another outcome of supervision by the principal is a planned schedule of 
intervisitation and demonstration lessons. There is an old saying that “actions 
speak louder than words” and there is no place where this is better applied 
than in a classroom. The principal should give the weak or beginning teacher 
a chance to “see for himself.” If a schedule of intervisitations cannot be 
planned for outside the individual school, then it should “begin at home.” Good 
teachers, strong teachers, creative teachers can be found in all schools. Then 
by all means let this “light shine in the darkness.” It will be a powerful aid 
to both—as commendation to one and recommendation for the other. Use 
materials at hand and don’t bury any talents! 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


This leads into our next major responsibility—teacher education. Per- 
haps some of us have not much to say in this matter. Our immediate higher 
superiors shoulder this problem in some cases, but (and there always is a 
“but”) we cannot evade it entirely. Just giving a teacher the opportunity to 
share his knowledge with fellow teachers, is an easy way to spread ideas. A 
good professional library, one that contains reliable up-to-date professional 
books and magazines, is a must for every school today. Then after the library 
has been supplied, the principal has the duty to help his teachers pick the 
articles most appropriate to the situation. 


Attendance at summer-schools opens up new vistas, Travel trips help when 
teachers through association with those of a different or broader outlook, sense 
their own need to progress. Educational growth takes place at professional 
meetings, conventions, and conferences. Principals have a responsibility to 
facilitate their attendance. 


PERSONALITY 


As the teacher is a whole person in action, a properly balanced and inte- 
grated personality must go hand-in-hand with professional growth. Since we 
are by nature human and subject to its frailities, as well as being highly 
individualized, the task becomes an individual one to attain. Either one rises 
above the difficulties that beset him and attains the ideal, or through ignorance, 
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envy, frustration, unwholesome attitudes, sheer weariness of the struggle, and 
the seeming delight of an easy way out, he becomes submerged and eventually 
is forgotten. Unfortunately the rewards for good teaching are so long delayed 
as to lose the motivation for recognition of the good that one now does. The 
only answer then is to search within and find his own satisfying rewards. 
Although this is a purely personal matter, the principal can and must help to 
develop this balanced, integrated personality by example, inspiration and con- 
crete encouragement. 


Graciousness, justice, dignity, sympathy, courtesy, respect, exactness are 
acquired more easily by example than by instruction. A principal who not only 
possesses but more especially radiates these qualities at all times under all 
circumstances, to everyone, is in every sense of the word an administrator. In 
our Catholic schools in our dealings with our Catholic lay teachers and more 
especially with our religious teachers, our greatest responsibility is to inculcate 
into each and every member of our faculty a supernatural viewpoint—an out- 
look on life that recognizes that “success in human living can be summed up in 
terms of good actions in conformity with the dictates of human reason; and 
that the principles of good actions are good habits, or virtues. This, then is 
the end of education, this is the redintegration of the human personality that 
means complete, energetic successful human living—sanctity.’”” 


CONCLUSION 


To sum up—in our Catholic school system, the teachers stand in very close 
relationship to the principal. They regard the principal as being charged with 
responsibility. They turn to him for assistance in all their problems, He 
should, therefore, invite their confidence, be approachable, and accessible at all 
times and in the words of St, Paul “be all things to all men in order to 
gain all.” 


‘Walter Farrell, A Companion to the Summa (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1945), p. 212. 





THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE COMMUNITY SUPERVISOR TO THE 
CLASSROOM TEACHER 


BROTHER BERNARD PETER, F.S.C., COMMUNITY SUPERVISOR, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


All who are engaged in education are delighted to meet the teacher who is 
happy in his work. His happiness comes from the progress or the success he 
is having with his class. This progress or success is based on preparation— 
his own professional background and his immediate preparation (or shall I say 
growth) resulting from in-service training and guidance garnered from his 
associates, his principal and from his supervisor. 


Teaching or being the homeroom teacher in a Catholic elementary school 
is a complex operation. The mastering of it is, likewise, achieved through 
formal education, in-service training and guidance, in addition to practical 
experience. In other words, it is a constant development; it is growth. Each 
teacher is expected to blossom forth, to become stronger with experience and 
to grow into a mature, successful instructor. 


Therefore, the first and I might say, the sole responsibility of the supervisor 
to the classroom teacher is to assist him in this growth; a growth which is 
continual with his life as a teacher. An industrialist once commented on the 
practice of speaking of persons as having “completed their education,” in such 
and such a college. He rejoiced that this phrase is little used today, for he 
said, “We now know that if a man’s education is finished, he is finished.” 


The supervisor’s responsibility, then, is the growth of his teachers, embrac- 
ing professional development as well as enrichment of personality, manifested 
in confidence and leadership. 

His responsibility in this regard is fulfilled, first, by a complete, thorough, 
sympathetic understanding of the teacher and his problems; and second, by 
competent, professional assistance and direction. 

The former, sympathetic understanding, is exercised through kindness and 
is achieved by creating the attitude among the teachers that the supervisor 
aims to help them. The supervisor will succeed in establishing this impression 
if he approaches his task fully conscious of his position as helper, guide, 
instructor and not as inspector. It is so easy for him to detect defects as he 
enters a classroom, such as, poor grooming, the dusty display, inattention, the 
lack of organization, etc. He can note immediately the class that looks like ten 
cents worth of “God help us.” On the other hand, however, it is just as easy 
for him to find characteristics for which he can commend the class and the 
teacher. As we know, it is easy to find fault, but it is more beneficial to the 
teacher’s growth to commend the good, and in a very kind way recommend 
improvement in the areas where it is needed. Kind, sympathetic understand 
ing is the duty of the supervisor. Monsignor McClancy, for thirty-two years 
the Superintendent of Schools of the Diocese of Brooklyn, although an exact 
man, always urged his supervisors to be kind, sympathetic and helpful to the 
teachers. As Father Faber says, “Kindness makes life bearable.” And another 
author, although not speaking to supervisors, said, “To those who would give 
advice, the best advice that I can give is—if you can’t be kind, be quiet.” 
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Be not afraid that kindness will be mistaken for weakness. Where direction 
must be given or a correction be made at once, it is the duty of the supervisor 
to do so. But, while we know that some can say a “yes” that really stings, 
there are many who can give a “no” that is not offensive. We must treat our 
teachers with kindness, sympathy and patience, but yet with firmness. St. De 
La Salle in speaking of the virtues of a good teacher lists meekness and 
firmness together, and he says the firmness must have fortitude, courage and 
constancy. 


Through kindness and sympathetic understanding the supervisor will elicit 
confidence. This confidence will inspire mutual cooperation which leads to the 
acceptance of suggestions and, above all, the acceptance of criticism, To accept 
constructive criticism, in an objective manner, is growth. Our sympathetic 
manner must be used most diplomaticaily and encouragingly in this work. 


The difficulty is that usually criticism is destructive. It is a truism that we 
must destroy, in order to rebuild, for “unless the seed die it alone remains.” 
Criticism alone, however, is not growth. A plan, based on experience and suited 
to the condidtion, time, place and circumstance should be suggested for the 
rebuilding. Therefore, when possible, the supervisor should avoid saying that 
acertain technique or procedure is wrong, but, rather should state that another 
might be more effective. A good practice is to comment first on the good 
points, and give words of encouragement or praise to the teacher, before sug- 
gesting improvement. Then, too, this improvement might be in the nature 
of a suggestion rather than a peremptory statement. Naturally, if this is lost 
with the teacher, then a more direct approach must be used. 


On the other hand, the supervisor should have the depth of learning and 
understanding to accept those techniques and procedures, other than his own 
or those which are traditional, if they are based on experience and have proven 
to be successful. These words might suffice as a guide in this respect. “Give 
me the patience to accept those things which cannot be changed, the courage 
to change those things that can be changed, and the wisdom to know the 
difference.” 

A sympathetic understanding embraces the flexibility needed to deal with the 
individual differences found among the teachers. The supervisor must know 
when to instruct, when to encourage and when to praise. There cannot be a 
set pattern for all teachers. The supervisor must vary his technique from 
teacher to teacher. The idea always is to bring out the best in the teacher and 
thus help growth. Generally, the supervisor should be cordial in his relations 
with his teacher so as to exert the greatest influence. He should endeavor to 
fully acquaint himself with each teacher so as to understand and guide him 
more effectively. He should manifest a personal interest in each one by know- 
ing something of his background, his successes, his problems, his family, etc. 
In order to be successful and effective in this regard, the supervisor should 
endeavor to remain as youthful and up-to-date and as sympathetic in his out- 
look as possible. The teacher’s professional growth is always the aim. 


The experience and knowledge gained from this close relationship with the 
teacher in his professional development will be of tremendous value to the 
supervisor in his endeavor to assist the teacher in the enrichment of his char- 
acter, another phase of growth. Predicated on the principle that love based 
on knowledge results in service, the supervisor can be assured of cooperation 
from the teachers in proportion to his personal interest in them. This coopera- 
tion is especially necessary in the field of enrichment of character. This sub- 
ject, of course, is much broader than this brief article can embrace. Suffice it 
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to say that the supervisor should endeavor through closer, friendlier relations 
with the teachers to develop in them the virtues of the ideal Christian teacher, 
The virtues as given to us by St. De La Salle are: piety, humility, patience, 
gravity, silence, zeal, prudence, wisdom, discretion, vigilance, generosity, meek- 
ness and firmness. 


Just as broad knowledge of the teacher increases the supervisor’s under- 
standing of the teacher, so does more knowledge of the supervisor help the 
teacher. Many times the teachers are not aware of the supervisor’s true 
nature, of his sympathetic intentions, of his desire to help them achieve. 
Afford the teachers the opportunity to know and to understand you, especially 
what you are trying to achieve for them. Have personal contacts, personal 
interviews, non-professional meetings. Begin by accepting, or at least by 
indicating your willingness to accept, invitations to address Juniorates, Novi- 
tiates and Scholasticates. The purpose would be to have the candidates know 
you, to have them form correct attitudes. It would help to maintain traditions, 
to establish friendships and thus secure cooperation. 


Still another phase of teacher growth should result from the sympathetic 
understanding of the supervisor, This is in the direction of experimentation, 
study and research. More effective methods of instruction may result from 
this pioneering work of interested teachers. Too often we find teachers who 
glide along for years in the same orbit. This self-complacency is unhealthy. 
It is the supervisor’s responsibility to detect this situation and eliminate it. 


Additional means which the supervisor can use to develop teacher growth 
include: 


Personal interview (most effective) 

Group conferences 

Demonstrations 

Provide opportunities to observe experienced teachers 
Provide opportunities for interschool visitations 

Issue newsletters, bulletins, lists of suggested readings 
Arrange discussion groups of teachers of the same grade. 


The second way in which the supervisor fulfills his responsibility to the 
classroom is to give competent and professional direction and assistance. This 
bespeaks of professional preparation and in-service growth on the part of the 
supervisor. By professional reading, refresher courses, attendance at profes- 
sional discussions, the use of subject committees for study and research and in 
sharing information secured from readings, releases and newsletters, the 
supervisor must equip himself to give adequate direction and assistance to the 
teachers. The supervisor must assume the leadership in the professional direc- 
tion and assistance of the teachers within his jurisdiction. He must develop 
and maintain teacher morale and professional spirit. He must be alert to the 
trend of the times and must know and evaluate materials and methods of 
instruction. This is a grave responsibility, and just as we speak of the proper 
and thorough preparation of lessons as being the most tedious yet the most 
important part of the teacher’s task, so we say the cumulative preparation 
needed by a supervisor to fulfill this leadership is more arduous than merely 
visiting classes but, by far, more important. 


In this brief period I have endeavored to outline the responsibility of the 
community supervisor to the classroom teacher. The aim of the supervisor is 
exceptional efficiency, achieved through sympathetic understanding of the 
teacher and his problems, and by competent, professional assistance and direc- 
tion, in order to bring about the professional growth of the teacher and to 
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develop and enrich his personality and character by implanting the virtues of 
the Good Master. 


Sympathetic understanding is well expressed in this poem: 
Before God’s footstool to confess 
A poor soul knelt, and bowed his head, 
“I failed,” he cried, the Master said, 
“Thou didst thy best—that is success.” 











KINDERGARTEN MEETING 


PARENT EDUCATION THROUGH HOME-SCHOOL CONTACTS 


SISTER MARY ELIZABETH, O.S.F., MOUNT SAINT CLARE, 
CLINTON, IOWA 


A few years ago, a kindergarten teacher taught her pupils the French song, 
Frere Jacques. Little Philip, who had a serious case of baby talk, sang the 
song for his mother one evening. Upon its completion, the mother burst into 
tears. Daddy who was in another room rushed in to see what was the matter. 
“Oh,” sobbed the mother, “before Philip started kindergarten I could under- 
stand a few words he said, but now I can’t understand anything.” Perhaps it 
has been your experience to have parents explain why they are taking Johnny 
with them to Florida, with some such remark, “We don’t think it matters if 
Johnny misses kindegarten because all they do is play, anyway”; or, from a 
mother, “If Mary has to get the measles, I hope it’s while she’s in kindergarten, 
for I wouldn’t want her to miss school in first grade.” The classic one occurred 
when a teacher who had two kindergarten sessions daily received the following 
note: “Tommy likes you better than his baby-sitter. I’d appreciate it if you 
would keep him all day, so that I can get a job.” 


Because of these, and similar misconceptions which many parents entertain 
concerning the aims of the kindergarten, it was believed that a new method 
of acquainting parents with present-day kindergarten practices should be tried. 


Acting upon the maxim of an ancient Chinese sage who claimed that a 
picture is worth ten thousand words, an audio-visual orientation program for 
parents was planned, developed and completed in a Chicago kindergarten 
three years ago. The experimenter first outlined past practices in the kinder- 
garten, home and elsewhere, which, according to authorities in the field of 
child development and Catholic child guidance, promoted wholesome personality 
development. These practices were then translated into a series of scenes. In 
the spring of 1955, the teacher requested a limited number of kindergarten 
children and parents to participate in the development of the project. A 
photographer employed for this purpose was presented with a list of the 
scenes. The entire thirty-four pictures were taken within three hours time. 
Kodachrome film was used and the pictures were converted into 2” by 2” slide 
transparencies. A running narrative written to explain the slides was recorded 
on tape. 


The first picture showed the parents and teacher seated informally in a 
circle, participating in a group conference. The script which accompanied the 
picture stated: 


At this initial meeting, the teacher explains that the Catholic philosophy 
of education is the basis upon which the curriculum for the kindergarten 
year is structured. This philosophy is concerned with the education of the 
whole child—the physical, emotional, social, intellectual and _ spiritual 
development. It takes into consideration the nature and destiny of the 
child as well as his moment to moment living and experiencing. By work- 
ing closely together through a variety of means, and by keeping the 
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channels of communication open, the parents and teacher can better guide 
the child along patterns of wholesome personality development. 


A unifying theme runs throughout the sequence. The next slide shows one of 
the mothers who attended the meeting telling her pre-school daughter of some 
of the experiences that the child will meet in kindergarten. “Do I start 

's tomorrow?” the child asks eagerly. “There are a few things that must be done 
before that time,” answers the mother, “a few responsibilities in the home will 
help you in kindergarten, so why not begin right now by setting the table. 
Tomorrow, we must pay a visit to our good friend, Dr. Smith.” The next slide 
depicts Joan receiving an inoculation in the doctor’s office. 


As the story in film unfolds the impression is conveyed that Joan will adjust 
nicely in a kindergarten situation due to the wise guidance of her mother. 


h song, Jimmy, the control in the sequence, leaves one in doubt as to his adjustment. 
ang the When pictures are projected showing a visiting day in the kindergarten with 
rst into the children engaged in the various activities of a typical kindergarten day, it 
matter. is Jimmy’s mother who notes with alarm that Jimmy seems to be on the fringe 
under- of all the activities. She requests a conference with the teacher. In the follow- 
chaps it ing slide, parent and teacher are having a face-to-face conference with the 
Johnny script explaining that they are working out a plan by which Jimmy may be 
tters if given a feeling of belonging. 
from a It would take too long to go into detail with the remainder of the slides. 
rgarten, However, it should be mentioned that ways by which parents and teacher can 
ecurred work together to promote optimum total child development, with due emphasis 
lowing on the spiritual aspect of that development, received major consideration. 
t if you In the fall of 1955, the experiment was tried out for the first time with that 
year’s group of kindergarten parents. Previous to that time, a handbook had 
ntertain been the method of acquainting the parents with a new school situation. As 
method the teacher wished to get an assessment of the value of the slide experiment 
be tried. from the parents’ point of view, brief questionnaires were passed out which 
that a the parents were asked to fill in. The slides and the tape recording were then 
ram for presented. The parents viewed the slides, and listened to the recording with 
rgarten rapt attention. When it was over they applauded enthusiastically, and 
kinder- expressed the pleasure and enjoyment they had derived from viewing the 
field of slides. The questionnaire was then filled in. 
sonality The teacher made the following tabulation: of the forty parents present, 


ones, In thirty-nine thought the slides gave an adequate idea of the aims of the kinder- 
srgarten garten. Eight believed that more slides should be included. All forty agreed 





ject. A that it was clear from the narrative that one of the chief objectives of the 
; of _the kindergarten was the wholesome total personality development of the child. 
rs time. Although comments at the end of the questionnaire were cptional, a few picked 
2” slide at random are fairly indicative of the opinions expressed. “Wonderful for a 


recorded mother starting her first child to kindergarten, and who may be as fearful as 
the child.” Another, “I have a clear idea now, of what to expect.” “I think 
lly in a this should be shown to the children, also.” “This will help me plan my child’s 


nied the activities at home.” “I see the value of parent-teacher conferences, now.” “My 
only criticism is—they were so good, there should have been more.” 

ilosophy That the parents had gained an understanding of the objectives and struc- 

argarten ture of the kindergarten curriculum was evident during the individual con- 

wn of the ferences held with each parent during the course of that year. Many of the 

spiritual ney said they could listen attentively and intelligently to the child when 

+ of the e told of happenings in the kindergarten because they could visualize so easily 
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This type of orientation program can serve as a springboard to effective 
relationships between home and school. Keeping in mind the fundamentals of 
good guidance, the teacher can plan a program of parent education which in 
her particular situation is the most practicable in promoting the child’s opti- 
mum growth and development. A functional definition of guidance includes a 
proportionate balance of affection and restraint; a cultivation of independence 
and a respect for authority; the provision of environmental influences con- 
ducive to. wholesome personality development; a consciousness of the power of 
example; and, consistency in matters of discipline. 


Three parent-teacher contacts which prove successful in a kindergarten 
situation are the individual consultation, the guided observation and the group 
conference. Authorities are agreed that no single instrument is more impor- 
tant in building a mutual understanding between parent and teacher than the 
individual consultation. In the face-to-face conference teachers can give help 
when help is needed. 


The teacher’s attitude is an important factor in parent-teacher contacts and 
is, perhaps, the chief reason for the success or failure of the private interview. 
If the teacher’s approach is humble, prudent and tactful, if she has given to 
the problem prayerful thought and careful study, and has a deep understand- 
ing and genuine sympathy for the parents’ role, then she may be reasonably 
certain that the conference will be successful. The majority of parents whom 
she contacts are doing a magnificent piece of work in the rearing of their 
children, and many of these in spite of tremendous odds. These parents need 
to be reassured. There are others who, because of changing attitudes in child 
rearing brought about by innovations in modern society, have become confused 
and uncertain of their competence. By giving them the benefit of her training 
and experience and by directing their reading, the teacher can often help build 
up in these parents a greater confidence in their ability to cope with difficult 
situations. Because of her great influence with the child and his parents, the 
kindergarten teacher is in a singularly strategic position to help strengthen 
and unify family life. Realizing how easily the child “catches” unhealthy atti- 
tudes, the teacher can guide some parents toward better mental health prac- 
tica3. The teacher’s greatest contribution is made when she gives parents an 
awareness of the great gift that is theirs, the Catholic faith, and inspires them 
with an unbounded confidence in the providence of the good God Whose solici- 
tude for the welfare of the family is far greater than their own. 


In the classroom the teacher has an opportunity to make careful observations 
of the children. This is essential to good guidance, and is often indispensible 
for the individual conference. It is with the preventive rather than the reme- 
dial measures in regard to the child’s total growth patterns of behavior that 
the kindergarten teacher can be of paramount service. It would be interesting 
to know, if one could, the number of cases of maladjustment and delinquency 
which have been prevented by reason of intelligent and prayerful guidance in 
a good Catholic kindergarten. By studying and jotting down observations of 
one or two children daily, the teacher will soon have ample material to make 
the conference with the parent both enlightening and profitable. Many teachers 
keep folders for each child in which are filed observations of that child, samples 
of his drawings and other bits of work. During observation the teacher will 
take special notice of whether or not the basic needs of the child are being met. 
What is his physical status? Does he present the appearance of a well- 
nourished child? Is there some physical defect which can be remedied? Is he 
getting enough exercise in the open air? Does he seem to be getting enough 
undisturbed sleep? What is his energy pattern? Is the speech disorder func- 
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tional or organic? How does he relate to other children? Sometimes the 
parents are too close to the child (or too emotionally involved) to notice what 
the teacher sees with an unprejudiced eye. It is during the activity period, 
when children are engaged in conversation, art expression and dramatic play 
that the teacher often gets clues to causes underlying certain behavior. The 
child who feels free to express himself in art and play is the healthy child. 
A tense and inhibited child is afraid of responding to such experiences. The 
teacher will distinguish between the aggressiveness which proceeds from high- 
spirits and that which indicates inner conflicts and carries malice. She will ask 
herself if the child exhibiting withdrawal tendencies is receiving sufficient 
attention and affection or if his timidity is related to anxiety. Are there some 
problems too deep-seated for the regular kindergarten teacher to treat? Char- 
lotte Buehler, who has made a study of the problems of the young child, 
believes that everyday disturbances can be handled by the school but that 
repetitious disturbances should be referred to specialists since these must be 
interpreted as signs of deeper underlying tensions. 


The structure of the kindergarten program gives the teacher an opportunity 
to provide for individual differences. This is an important factor in promoting 
wholesome personality development. To make the most of her opportunity, the 
teacher should have a good understanding of the growth and development of 
children in general as well as a knowledge of the specific development of each 
child under her care. What are the child’s capacities, attitudes and interests? 
Is he being challenged by the kindergarten curriculum? Is he being dis- 
couraged? Is he immature or is he retarted? Is his immaturity related to an 
age factor or to a background of meager experiences? Is he ready for kinder- 
garten? Dr. Frances Ilg, who has been associated for many years with Dr. 
Amold Gesell, maintains that the main problem to meeting the needs of a 
kindergartner occurs when a child is entered before he is ready. In Dr. Ilg’s 
opinion most children are not ready to start kindergarten until they are fully 
five years of age. 


Today, many educators are alarmed at the lack of scholars among the gradu- 
ates of our schools. Many believe that the gifted among our children are not 
identified early enough, with the result that they do not receive systematic 
encouragement from their parents, nor a challenging curriculum in the schools 
to meet their needs. How is the gifted child to be recognized? Research 
reveals that the best single indicator of general intelligence is language develop- 
ment. Dr. Paul Witty lists as number one, among seven techniques for early 
identification of the gifted child, “Does Susie talk a great deal and use a large 
vocabulary accurately?” Dr. Witty suggests that parents watch and note 
early talking, walking, countless whys, and ease in using words and ideas. 


It is not necessary to go into ways by which the child’s spiritual growth is 
gauged. Catholic sisters by reason of their training and religious dedication 
are past masters at this. However, it should be pointed out that young children 
tend to identify themselves with those whom they love and admire. Hence it 
is likely that the spiritual life of the child is a reflection, to a considerable 
extent, of the teacher’s own growth in holiness. Ordinarily, it is the example 
of the parents which plays the chief role in the child’s advancement in virtue. 


By pooling their observations of a child at a conference, the parent and 
teacher can plan together, and work constructively for the child’s present and 
future welfare. In some instances, the teacher may feel that good results are 
obtained when the parent is free to talk out his problem. With the teacher as 
an understanding and sympathetic listener the parent often resolves his prob- 
lem or at least, greatly reduces it. 
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The guided observation gives the parents an opportunity to see their children 
in a like-age group. At such meetings the teacher welcomes the parents and 
makes them feel that the school is theirs and a place where they can feel at 
home. Observation blanks give them an added feeling of comfort as well as 
hints on what to observe. At the close of the visit, a conference or discussion 
should be held to clarify certain impressions which may have been puzzling to 
the parents. 


The group conferences assume many different forms. They may be home- 
school meetings, workshops, parent study groups or special demonstrations, 
The groups may be large or small. Many teachers plan smaller meetings with 
parents to discuss common needs of specific children. These needs may be 
revealed through the individual conference. A meeting of this kind can be 
planned so that each one can take an active part. If, for instance, the parents 
wish to discuss the poor eating habits of their children, a nutritionist would 
have the role of resource person. The others would have the titles: chairman, 
leader, recorder and observer. Each would perform the role the title suggests, 


The larger groups might participate in workshops and special demonstration 
lessons. It is advisable to limit the number of participants in the study- 
discussion groups. Usually, the number is under twenty-five. A variation of 
the lecture type of program which is becoming increasingly popular is the 
symposium. Experts from various professions are invited to discuss the same 
topic but from a certain point of view. The members of the groups read and 
study material on the subject in advance. Should the topic be on some phase 
of child guidance, the speakers might be the parish priest, a physician, a 
psychologist, an educator, and a parent. After each speaker presents his view 
of the subject, a brief round table discussion takes place among the speakers, 
After this, questions are raised from the floor. When all have a chance to 
engage in a discussion the meeting really proves its worth. Speakers, parents 
and teacher generally feel that they have learned a great deal from each other 
and have arrived at a clearer understanding of the subject discussed. 


There is no one pattern for developing good parent-teacher relationships. 
The methods are as varied as each situation is unique. The important thing is 
that parents and teacher meet to talk over ways of self-understanding and 
self-improvement as a means to more effective methods of guiding and educat- 
ing the child. Out of such meetings long range objectives sometimes emerge. 
One such idealistic objective might be a cooperative home and school enter- 
prise, to produce persons, who are at one and the same time, well-integrated, 
cultured, scholarly and useful citizens of these United States, and saintly active 
members of the Mvstical Bodv of Christ. the Church. 
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MORAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE YOUNG CHILD 
SISTER MAURICE, S.C., SETON HILL COLLEGE, GREENSBURG, PA. 


This paper is concerned with the question of moral development; hence, 
factors more directly related to religious education will be treated only insofar 
as they have bearing on the central theme. Religious development refers to 
the development of those capacities that man uses in relating himself to God 
in both a sacramental and a sacrificial system. It goes beyond the discussion 
of the natural into the far-flung world of grace and the supernatural life of 
the soul. Our concern here is with the somewhat more restricted area of 
investigation, moral development: a kind of development that while peculiarly 
human and not shared with irrational animals, can be shown to unfold accord- 
ing to certain known laws and to be describable in terms of natural mental 
processes, namely, activities of the emotional, motivational, and intellectual 
life of man. 


Actually the topic of this paper was intended originally to read, development 
of the pre-school child; implications for moral development. This is not to 
imply that the child before six is amoral, but rather to emphasize that much 
that goes on in the first six years of life are developments that pave the way 
for a fuller, richer, and more mature moral life that can come only with the 
genuine transformation of the egocentric and asocial infant into the socio- 
centric and moral adult. 


Let us proceed to the topic. Much of the data presented here is based on 
observations made in our campus nursery school. The children are of parents 
who designate themselves variously as Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, and in 
some few cases, no religious affiliation. They come to us with rigidly over- 
structured personalities, with no discipline, or with some reasonable amount 
of it. Our objective is to bring about whatever changes may be indicated by the 
child’s behavior, The aim is to help him to a more ready acceptance of 
restraints, a recognition of the rights of others, and the assuming of responsi- 
bility that life demands of all of us. I should like to add parenthetically that 
these changes are notably facilitated by using stories of the Holy Family and 
by emphasizing the Fatherhood and Providence of God the Creator. 


Let us begin with the first point: acceptance of restraint. By acceptance 
here is implied genuine acceptance, not mere conformity based on the fact that 
the adult is “big” and the child is helpless. The virtue to be achieved is the 
virtue of obedience, genuine obedience. This is not a slavish obedience, nor 
obedience from policy. To steer between this Scylla and Charybdis, we need 
to go in back of the act to the reason for accepting restraint. Ultimately what 
we are trying to develop is a person who is free, free from the emotional 
constraint of his own untutored emotions, and free of a cloying dependence on 
the approval of others. With this in mind we cast about to discover how this 
freedom can be achieved. The last thing in the world to do is to allow the 
child complete expression of every impulse that arises. On the other hand, too 
much interference can be just as damaging. 


The first step is to establish an affectional bond between the adult who would 
direct the child and the child himself. Since this involves paying attention to, 
and doing necessary kindnesses for the child, he comes to look on the adult 
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not only with affection but also with respect. The last is as indispensable as 
the first. The adult may not be “omnipotent” but the child does come to recog- 
nize him as a sure anchor in a storm, and a safe guide. It is only when he 
looks with such confidence on an adult that the child is ready for the next 
step, acceptance of limits. 


The child’s logic is very direct—if this loving and all-wise adult sets tasks 
for me that oppose my immediate desire for pleasure, the limit will have to 
be accepted because the adult loves me and intends me no harm. At this stage 
the child is simply achieving his own good pleasure in the long run. Later, 
as he establishes genuine social bonds with the adult, it is the adult’s good 
pleasure that is the objective. In neither case is he genuinely moral in his 
actions, since no action at this time has meaning in its own right. All acts 
are merely a means of securing pleasure. 


Once the limit has been accepted, the child is ready to explore his limited, 
but safe world. As he gets satisfaction within this area, he is less preoccupied 
with the troublesome restraints and more preoccupied with his newly-won 
gains. He discovers capacities that he has never before explored. Hands and 
feet and tongue are busy with a thousand task-directed actions. He makes 
plasticene worms, draws a picture, tells a story—with no other consideration 
at the moment, but the task to be done. In the language of Charlotte Buhler, 
he is “making” things. She points out that in any culture, the word make is 
one of the most conspicuous in the child’s vocabulary. He thus moves from 
explosive outbursts of energy, to constructive meaningful uses of his powers. 


The bearing these experiences have for moral growth is obvious. The child’s 
mind begins to appreciate that only limits can make him free, and it is fun to 
be free, it is fun to cooperate, to construct, to sing without troublesome feel- 
ings of rebellion and hostility. Rome, however, was not built in one day. The 
setting of limits requires repeated review on the part of the adult. These limits 
must be few. They must be consistently held. They are best placed objectively. 
Not, I want you to—but it is time to “clean up.” Not, you will hurt someone 
if you throw the block, but blocks are to build with. Not, good girls don’t 
stand on the furniture, but chairs are to sit on. The basis of morality is a 
logical one. Once the child gets a perception of order and learns that there is 
a certain appropriateness in behavior that is directed toward objects, he feels 
the world, in general, and commands, in particular, are less arbitrary. As a 
consequence he feels less threatened when faced with restrictions. In time he 
accepts them without question. 


Behavior directed toward persons is more difficult to deal with. Inevitably 
conflicts occur which confuse the child. The child’s elementary response to 
frustration is aggression. Here two methods are open to the adult. By a 
simple verboten he can interdict any open physical aggression. At the same 
time he can work toward establishing friendly feelings that make it possible 
for the child to comprehend that there are other ways of dealing with an 
interfering friend. Instead of retrieving a desired object by force, he learns 
to substitute words. When he finds that verbal requests produce results, that 
the threatened rupture in relations is averted, the social action is continued 
peacefully. 


This brings us to the second point: recognition of the rights of others. In 
a hostile situation, the child is self-defensive and considers his getting the 
desired object, or his excluding another from his play group, the ideal way of 
enhancing his own need for security. Once he has accepted limits and s0 
achieved the satisfaction that comes from initiating and directing his own 
behavior, he grows in security and has less need to be defensive. As a result 
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of his broadened frame of reference he sees his friend’s action not as threaten- 
ing, but the outcome of the other’s awkwardness. Once he can tolerate the 
fact that others are different, he begins to experience one of the real joys of 
living humanly: the undertaking of an action that requires reciprocal activity, 
the end result of which is something that neither child could accomplish alone. 
There is no fun playing house if you are the mother and lack a child; and it is 
much more fun when the father can be introduced along with the maid. Not 
to ignore the boys, you can’t be dead without someone to shoot you, nor a 
cowboy without an Indian to produce the bows and arrows—imaginatively, 
that is. 


It is only when we can imaginatively place ourselves in the role of others 
that we can appreciate their right to be different and their right to have 
rights. Anyone who has watched the genuine happiness in a child’s face on 
such occasions knows how much this mutuality that requires both give and 
take means to him. How different is the tense, drawn face of the isolated 
frightened child who may never be “disobedient” the whole day long, who may 
never be destructive, but who has never experienced the genuineness of human 
associations. This is one area where learning is the most significant factor. 
Children are not born with skills needed for this kind of living. They must be 
learned in the hard crucible of experience, and of directed experience. 


The third point is assumption of responsibility. This is probably the most 
critical of the three if the child is to become a genuinely moral person. Essen- 
tially, moral behavior, or free behavior, involves making a choice, and more 
significantly, living out the consequences of that choice. We hear of decision- 
making in business conferences, in courts of law, in vocational counseling. 
Children, however, can learn good decision-making before they go off to first 
grade. They are free to be noisy and scatter dishes, or to sit by and listen to 
astory. The consequences of the first choice will be, after the fun is over, you 
“clean up.” On the surface, this is trivial, but it is the source of serious 
reflection for many a cherubic four-year-old who eventually makes the right 
choice, the noisy one, because he has learned that relieving feelings within 
limits is rewarding, and even cleaning up can be fun. A technique useful in 
guiding the child here is the well-known double question. Do you want to play 
inside, or outside? Inside. Then please use your house-voice. It is in a small 
way the analogue of the question the adult puts to himself, do you want to 
live at peace with your conscience, or follow an impulse? If the answer is the 
first, then the contemplated act must be undertaken or inhibited, as the case 
requires. 


That all of this change has to be accomplished at the concrete behavioral 
level and not in terms of words is evident from the replies obtained from a 
bright boy, just turned five. What does steal mean? They steal somebody bad. 
What does lie mean? Everybody is telling a lie, and somebody tells a lie back. 
What does kind mean? Because somebody wants to be kind to somebody else. 
Who is bad? Keep quiet because you always have to cry. What is love? They 
love you and kiss you. What is hate? Has to be a little boy. What does it 
mean to obey? You keep quiet. And good? My mother is good to me. Jeal- 
ousy? You mean jello? To tell the truth? Her tooth sticks out; put the tooth 
under your pillow and get a dime. Can a fairy change a tooth into a dime? 


This detailed account serves to illustrate a point that cannot be stressed too 
strongly. Moral habits are not established through the use of didactic methods 
of instruction. Children at this age have experienced love and jealousy; they 
know what it means to lie insofar as they may have denied doing an act for 
which they feared punishment, and all of this without so much as guessing at 
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the words that stand for these experiences. Out of the residue of daily experi- 
ences are distilled vague attitudes and dispositions. These roughly etch out 
the highly specialized and detailed structure of the adult mind, Moral preach- 
ment helps but little; it can harm mightily. When a child learns to feel one 
thing and to say another, he is well on the way to obedience to others or to 
his own conscience through conformity or fear, but not on the way to adult 
morality. 


Much of this has a very “natural” tone, and yet what can more aptly ready 
the child for the supernatural? He must be able to live at peace with his 
fellowmen, to feel the joy that comes with doing for others, to rest secure in 
the knowledge that his capacities are of worth, and above all, to be aware 
that a benevolent adult made to the image and likeness of God is standing by 
when the stress is great. Only then can the young child set his feet securely 
on the road that leads to his eternal destiny. 





THE WHY, THE WHAT, AND THE HOW OF TEACHING 
KINDERGARTEN RELIGION 


SISTER M. AGNES THERESE, I.H.M., GESU CONVENT, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


It is indeed a great joy to be with you, companion teachers of the kinder- 
garten child. It is a greater joy to be able to offer you some suggestions about 
the teaching of kindergarten religion—suggestions which are the fruit of years 
of loving labor, lessons planned and replanned, written and rewritten, added 
and enlarged upon as we discovered the abilities of our five and six-year-olds 
to assimilate more and deeper truths of our Catholic faith, their precious 
heritage. 


In every phase of our work with children, our first thought is why? Why do 
I want to teach this? We all want our children to live—to live as best they 
can, as fully as is possible—as their age level permits—as all circumstances 
combined will allow. For this reason the people of every age have provided 
for the richest physical life possible to their children. Parents have deprived 
themselves of food that they might properly nourish their children. Everyone 
is on the alert to provide for children’s intellectual life. Training for the 
children’s social life is planned in a systematic manner from babyhood. 


The life we want our children to live most fully is, without question, their 
spiritual life. For this life did God make them, God made every child to show 
forth His goodness here on earth and to be happy with Him forever in heaven. 
He provided the child with the sacrament of Baptism that he might be imbued 
with the great virtues of faith, hope, and charity, the virtues so necessary for 
living this life to the full. He came Himself to live in the child, to make the 
child His own. This is the great why of teaching our children religion—that 
we may help them live this life of the spirit to their fullest capacity as each 
new day makes the life of earth a little shorter and brings them closer to the 
never-ending happiness of heaven. This great why is broken down into many 
lesser whys, that are expressed in the objectives of the lessons in the book, 
Leading Little Children to Christ. We want our children to know of God’s 
great love for them that we may lead them to love Him in return, to give 
themselves to Him as an expression of that love. We want our children to 
know about the indwelling of the Holy Trinity that they may learn to converse 
with God in their souls. We want them to know about the Mystical Body of 
Christ, that they may accept their share of responsibility in making the Church 
holier through their obedience, their kindness, their love. 


_These are only a few of the whys expressed along with the whats we would 
like our children to know. The other whys, the other whats are many—stretch- 
ing out into the doctrines of grace, of heaven, of hell, of purgatory, leading 
into the stories of the angels, the creation and the fall, the promise of a 
Saviour, the life of Our Lord from the Annunciation to Mary through the 
Ascension into heaven, the founding of the Church, the institution of the sacra- 
ments of the Holy Eucharist and Penance. 


Other whats we want our children to know are: the prayers of the Church 
(the Sign of the Cross, the Hail Mary, the Our Father, the Apostles Creed) ; 
the great devotions of the Church (the Rosary, the Stations of the Cross) ; the 
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Church’s center of sacrifice, the Holy Mass. We want them to know about 
the saints, their joys and sorrows, their virtues and vices, their struggles and 
the uses they made of the graces of the Church—finally their victory over sip, 
and their everlasting happiness with God and Mary, with the angels and saints 
in heaven. 


There are still other whats: the liturgy as such, a knowledge of and partici- 
pation in the events of the Church Year; an active preparation for the birth 
of Christ during the Advent season; the great joy and happiness of presenting 
the Christ Child with the sacrificial gifts they have prepared for His birthday; 
the participation in Christ’s suffering by hard things done during the Lenten 
season; the sharing of the glories of Easter through the joy they know in their 
souls, through extra little niceties special to the season; the following of the 
Church calendar in rendering homage to the saints whose feast days are 
celebrated—giving the children a great love for the Church through letting 
them be real members, teaching them to think with the Church, to love the 
Church, to be the Church. 


How can we teach our children so much about their religion? How can we 
bring them to feel, to act their important role of Catholics, of members of 
Christ? How? By starting out with what they know, building around it, 
heaping one stone of knowledge upon another, cementing the stones together 
with love and sacrifice! How? By pictures, by stories, by poems, by dramati- 
zation and choral speaking, by puzzles, activities, and films, by chants and 
hymns and records—by appealing to the child’s whole being—his senses, his 
emotions, his intellect! How? By living our own lives so that what we do 
shouts that what we teach is correct! How? In addition to the various school 
year and summer vacations, our children are at home five times as many hours 
during a week as they are in school. Therefore, it is a must that we get the 
parents to collaborate with our program, to cooperate with our efforts in the 
why, the what, and the how of teaching our children. To do this, what 
advances can we make? Send letters of explanation of what we are trying to 
accomplish; hold parents’ meetings in which we can present an over-all picture 
of our program and stress the importance of their cooperation; encourage 
parents to visit our classrooms and see what their children are doing; conduct 
personal interviews—always talking with, not down to the parent—always 
letting them know that we are sure of their intense love for their children and 
their desire to see them live their lives in every phase, but especially in this 
most important phase of all, to the degree to which they are capable. 


This last how is one we may dread facing, especially in some of its aspects. 
It is a how, parts of which may be all but impossible in some circumstances. 
It is, however, a how that we can do our utmost to meet. 


We are meeting only a small minority of Catholic children who are of 
kindergarten age. Our responsibility, however, does not end there. We, teacher 
members of the Church, spiritual mothers of children all over the world, can 
be a means of spreading the why and what and how of leading these children 
to Christ. Leading Little Children to Christ, a book giving you specific whys, 
whats and hows, is written not only for kindergarten and primary teachers 
use in the classroom, but also for the first teacher, the mother in the home 
We kindergarten teachers can be apostles in carrying it far and wide for the 
greater honor of God and for souls to help swell His Kingdom. 
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LET THERE BE MUSIC 
SISTER MARY ANNE FRANCINE, B.V.M., CHICAGO, ILL. 


“Let there be light”? was God’s command to the sun and the sun obeyed. The 
result? Long hours of day for the child to enjoy God’s world. 


“Let there be music” is the child’s command to the kindergarten teacher and 
she, too, must obey. The result? Long hours of happiness as the child enjoys 
this gift of God’s creation. 


Love for music is as natural in little children as their love for play. Children 
take to sounds and sound making as ducks to water. They express through 
action, what they feel and what they think. They have an uncanny ability for 
imitating the sounds around them. One of the most simple experiences we, 
as kindergarten teachers, can offer children is that of rhythmic movement. 
Rhythmic activities for children consist in building an awareness of many 
rhythms, imitating them, responding to them, and expressing rhythms of their 
own creation. All children will not be able to match a rhythmic beat but all 
will be able to set their own, 


Children love to move vigorously, wildly, noisily. They love to move softly, 
gently, peacefully. They are masters at communicating feelings through move- 
ment. Opportunities to create and to express ideas and feelings are recognized 
as essential personality needs. All normal individuals find vigorous rhythmic 
movement exhilarating. It is pleasurable, diverting and tension-releasing. 
Music is one of the greatest aids in bringing about happy school conditions. 
There is no child who will not respond sooner or later if he is brought to 
realize that music is a thing of joy, sweetness and beauty. 


Rhythm is fundamentally muscular. The beating of the heart, breathing, 
sleeping, walking and other bodily functions are all rhythmical, and musical 
rhythms may be considered as a sublimation of these natural rhythms of the 
body. For little folk, some of the basic rhythms are marching, running, hop- 
ping, skipping, jumping, galloping and clapping. Probably the most difficult 
rhythm for the kindergarten child is skipping. My experience is that special 
instruction is needed for the boys in particular. Their skip resembles a gallop. 
This is due no doubt to watching so many cowboy programs on TV. 


The best way to develop rhythmical feeling and to lay a foundation for the 
study of musical rhythms is through games and dances and other forms of 
physical rhythmic activity. Impersonations of animals and people give signifi- 
cance to rhythmic motions. The motion of music is what first appeals to 
children, and their response is usually an active, joyous one. It is possible to 
use this natural response in many ways, not only for deeper and wider appre- 
ciation of music but for individual and social development of children. It is 
interesting to observe the automatic response of five-year-olds as they hear for 
the first time the galloping rhythm of a new record. At once in this new world 
of enchantment fifty little people become fifty little ponies who gallop gaily 
around a room which is their racetrack. In the twinkling of an eye, they can 
catch a change in tempo, and pass from the cloppety-clop of animal land into 
a gentle swaying world of flowers and trees; or perchance, to the gay lilting 
land of pixies and brownies. The teacher does not need to instruct the children 
to run, hop, skip or sway. She plays a piece of rhythmic music and invites 
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the children to imagine the character it suggests and then to carry out the 
story. In this way the fundamental movements of physical expression find a 
happy place in the child’s musical experience. The child will develop freedom, 
poise, control and rhythmic consciousness. In all of this activity fun should 
be stressed, not perfection. So often it is at this point that some teachers 
strive for group style and perfection, rather than for emphasis in the much 
more important elements, namely, tempos, spirit and interpretation of the 
activity. Literature concerning mental hygiene makes frequent references to 
the value of this creative productivity. 


Many teachers feel inadequate and insecure in guiding a rhythm and dance 
program because of their lack of training. Children’s rhythms, as I have tried 
to show you, are not difficult to teach, especially with so many valuable teach- 
ing aids available. Many of the records have the instructions to go with them 
or, in the “Estamae” records, Estamae herself, tells the children what to do. 
Her first album entitled, “Estamae’s Toy Shop,” is one devoted entirely to 
rhythms for little folk. Her second album entitled, “Let’s Have Fun Dancing,” 
is really true to its title. We are having lots of fun in my kindergarten doing 
these dances now. With a record player and good records there is really little 
excuse for not having a joyful, satisfying rhythm program. There must be, 
however, a set time in our daily schedule for rhythms or the program will not 
be an effective one. 


After the basic rhythms are well learned and the children are aware of 
different kinds of music, a few simple dances may be taught. Dancing can be 
a significant tool in guiding child development and also a socializing force 
teaching the child self-control and consideration for others. 


Folk dancing is another type of rhythm easily taught to the kindergarten 


child. It consists of a series of figures or activities which are repeated until the 
story is told or the round of all participants has been completed. The steps of 
the various folk dances, their contrasting figures, the weaving in and out, or 
forward and backward, all correspond intimately with the music, thus pro- 
viding a happy development of rhythmic experiences. Besides being valuable 
as a new type of music activity, folk dancing is often found to be very profit- 
able program material. 


Today, square dancing has come into its own. Throughout the United States 
adults, teen-agers, and grade school youngsters are finding it a favorite form 
of recreation. This delightful experience is possible also for our kindergarten 
children. Do not spoil the fun by selecting dances too complicated for the 
little ones. Here again Estamae offers a few simple square dances. They are 
easily learned and all children enjoy them. It is interesting to know that the 
dances used in the three albums of Estamae’s series had to pass these tests: 


1. Are they quickly taught and easily learned? 
2. Are all children getting physical activity the majority of the time? 
3. Do boys and girls enjoy them fully? 


It is natural for boys and girls to enjoy dancing together. This little incident 
happened in my classroom last week. It was the beginning of class and we 
were all devoutly saying our prayers with the exception of one little girl and 
one little boy. Starry-eyed Suzie leaned over and whispered something into 
the ear of dashing young Danny. Curious as to what was so important that 
it could not wait until prayers were over, I asked Suzie what she had whis- 
pered to Danny during prayers. For a few moments I got the silent treat- 
ment. Then she confessed shyly, “I asked him to be my dancing partner today.” 
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This, then, is the program of musical activities I would recommend for your 
kindergarten: rhythm, developed through games and impersonations ; simple 
dance steps first and then the folk and square dances that provide more oppor- 
tunity for enjoyable development of rhythmic experience. Dancing has been 
called the universal language of all the arts 3 there is none so readily under- 
stood, so generally practiced. It was man’s primitive means of self-expression. 
He jumped and leaped into the air, he skipped and hopped and gestured -_— 
before he had any written language. As the oldest of the arts then, it shoul 
be cherished in the schools. I have learned through pleasant experiences that 
dancing definitely has a place in the kindergarten program. The happiest 
time of the school day for me, after our chats about God, is when I hear the 
children say, “Let there be music—let there be music!” 





SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


WHAT PARENTS EXPECT FROM THE RELIGION PROGRAM 
IN THE CATHOLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


JOSEPH J. COTTRELL, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


What might we, as parents, expect from the religious program in a Catholic 
school? I assure you that what I have to say to you is neither startling nor 
new. You have heard it said before in a much more beautiful manner by the 
Vicars of Christ. 


“For the mere fact that a school gives some religious instruction (often 
extremely stinted), does not bring it into accord with the rights of the Church 
and of the Christian family, or make it a fit place for Catholic students. To 
be this, it is necessary that all the teaching and the whole organization of the 
school, and its teachers, syllabus and textbooks in every branch, be regulated 
by the Christian spirit, under the direction and maternal supervision of the 
Church; so that religion may be in very truth the foundation and crown of the 
youth’s entire training; and this in every grade of school, not only the ele- 
mentary, but the intermediate and the higher institutions of learning as well. 
To use the words of Leo XIII: ‘It is necessary not only that religious instruc- 


tion be given to the young at certain fixed times, but also that every other 
subject taught, be permeated with Christian piety. If this is wanting, if this 
sacred atmosphere does not pervade and warm the hearts of masters and 
scholars alike, little good can be expected from any kind of learning, and 


considerable harm will often be the consequence.’ ” 


This word by word quotation from Pope Pius XI, in his encyclical, the 
Christian Education of Youth, must then be the yardstick for us all. 


We want first of all that our child develop in himself the Catholic attitude 
of life as it unfolds for him. We believe that this attitude should be based on 
the Life of Christ, on the commandments, on the sacraments, and on the 
liturgy. We pray that this attitude may be developed by a religion that is of 
the mind and heart rather than pure sentiment. We pray that our child may 
learn that the only real values of life are those of the spirit. We want him 
to know where he came from, why he is living, where he is going. We want 
him to know that there is an all-kind God, Who created him, Who cares for 
him, Who wants him to be with Him for all eternity. We wish our son 
know that God sent his Only-begotten Son upon earth, that this Son became 
Man, Jesus Christ Who showed us how to live, Who died for our sins, Who rose 
from the dead and ascended into Heaven; that this same Jesus Christ is the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life; that this same Jesus Christ founded a Church 
to lead us to Heaven. We want him to know that he has a Mother in Heaven 
to whom he can go, that there are saints after whom he can pattern his life. 
We want him to know the commandments, the sacraments, and how to pray. 
We want him to develop a right conscience so that he might learn early in 
life that success is not the amassing of money, or the satisfaction of pleasure, 
or the attainment of ease, but the service of God. 
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We pray, too, that our Sisters who do the bulk of the labor in this field of 
Christian education in our schools would find a way to present this knowledge 
to our son in such a way that it touches his heart, not only his mind, so that 
he will not only know his religion but that it will become ingrained in his life 
for we want him to love these truths. We want him to love his God with his 
whole soul, to love Christ and to want to follow in His footsteps. We want 
him to have a child-like love of Mary, to desire to be like the saints, to wish 
to listen to Holy Mother, the Church, and to understand the value of her 
consistent and never-failing advice. We want him to be good. We want him 
to develop in himself good habits, particularly the virtues of obedience, humil- 
ity, chastity, and of kindness. We would most certainly hope that this would 
be consistently and constantly a religion of love, not of fear. We would hope, 
too, that our teachers will inculcate the love of God rather than the fear of 
Him, or the pastor, as a motive for behavior in the classroom. We want him 
to love to pray; to pray for right reasons; to understand that this prayer is 
the lifting of heart and mind to God and is not meant as a spiritual bingo, 
or a try for the jack pot, but rather the chief channel of communication 
between man and his God. 


We hope that this presentation of religion will not be a dry-as-dust approach, 
but more fascinating than any other subject, for we want religion to permeate 
his whole life. We like to think that he will learn to begin and end his work 
with prayer. We rejoice that Daily Mass and frequent reception of the sacra- 
ments will become part of his life. We are grateful that when he does wrong 
he is corrected in the Spirit of Christ. We are overjoyed that he is taught, 
not only by words but by deeds and the good example of those who have given 
themselves to Christ. We are thankful that he is surrounded by those who 
think, and believe, and live just as he does, for we wish that the very 
atmosphere he breathes might be strong with the good odor of sanctity and 
Catholicity. I am sure that you agree with me when we proclaim that the 
sentimentality of the Thirteen Tuesdays or the Eleven Mondays is no substi- 
tute for the basic truths of the Catholic religion; that novena intensity is no 
substitute for the fire of faith based on knowledge but rather the flower of that 
knowledge. It is to be hoped that our good teachers will inspire our sons to 
have a masculine faith like that of St. Paul and not a sugar-coated substitute. 
Iam sure that these hopes that I have expressed assume, of course, that there 
isno substitute for competence and knowledge on the part of the teacher. 


You have a perfect right to say that the program outlined has very little 
hope without parental cooperation. Certainly you are correct and the school, 
indeed has the right to expect that the child entering our parochial school 
know five or six fundamental prayers, that he have a familiarity with the 
interior of a church, that he have some knowledge of the Mass, that he have 
good habits of morning and night prayers and a familiarity with the Boy 
Jesus. You might well scold us by saying that you are not getting a very high 
percentage of these children. Certainly you have a right to expect that parents 
will cooperate with all reasonable requests from you teachers. Teachers often 
tell me that when parents turn the children over to them, the parents feel that 
their obligation is done. 


Sisters, do you wonder why I insist so strongly on religious formation of 
my child’s mind and heart? Look at the world today. 


The bishops of America in their letter for 1957 cried out that the great 
evil in our country today is worldliness. The fact is that we are interested 
cnly in money and in fun, in worldly success, in healthy, beautiful worldly 
bodies, in style, in exterior excitement. Even some of our intellectuals have 
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little to do with religion. Though these problems have been with us for some 
time, we thoroughly believe, dear Sisters, that if you have been out of the 
world over ten years you cannot easily imagine how these de-spiritualizing 
influences have multiplied with the advent of mass-advertising and particu. 
larly from the impact of television with its deification of youth, beauty, power, 
and material goods. Let’s take just a few examples: You try to instil] 
chastity—TV shows just the opposite. You try to teach physical and spiritual 
strength—TV dramatizes and, by dress, action, and dialogue, seriously chal- 
lenges the physical and spiritual strength of our children. You teach kindness 
yet program after program emphasizes the knock-down, drag-out power of the 
two fists compared to the theme of charity explained to them during the few 
short hours they were in your classroom. You teach that Western culture has 
been motivated by the Christian theme of the dignity of man yet, is there any 
worse salesman for an understanding of that dignity than the popular western 
programs that submerge our children day and night in our living rooms? You 
tell our children that they are made to the image and likeness of God, but 
the Western programs glorify the “good guy” who pulls a gun and shoots the 
“bad guy” who immediately falls off his horse, down the gully, dead, and 
nobody cries, nobody cares, nobody buries him. Seldom does anyone on TV 
kneel and say a prayer for a man about to meet his Creator. We have so 
accepted the idea of forced obsolescence that we thoroughly believe, many of 
us, that our country could not exist if we kept the old things, that our economic 
health depends on our constantly buying the latest model. So successful have 
these salesmen been that we have increased our outstanding consumer debt in 
this country almost seven times since the end of the last war. So anxious have 
we become to gain happiness through things that it might be stated that we 
have replaced the reason for living by the standard of living. So engrossed 
are we parents in this process, that we and our children cry out to you, “Save 
us from ourselves!” Help us understand our prime responsibility for the edu- 
cation of our children. Help us plow and till the soil of home atmosphere s0 
that you do not send home spiritual seed in our children to die on rocky 
ground. Enlarge the scope of the religious program that we parents as well 
as our children might be saved. So involved are we in the material process, 
so busy trying to acquire money, that Christian joy disappears from our 
dinner tables. Money has become our standard and interest, so much so that 
we readily resent the little chance books you send home. 

So unaware are we that we are a minority group that we seldom challenge 
the world around us and its standards. We really do not know the trouble we 
are in. Only you, through our children can save us. 

How? This can be accomplished by parent conferences, projects of all kinds, 
parent-teachers helpers. You have the technical know-how if you will see the 
need. You have the grace from the Lord’s Table each day to withstand the 
buffeting this program will involve. 

We parents will present real problems, we will at times be most annoying. 
Our organizations without your spiritual leadership will become, and are, 
secular because we are of the world. We urgently need to be led back a little 
from it, though, if we, and our children, are to re-accept Heaven as our goal 
instead of earthly success. 


You could well increase your influence in our home. We are sure you 40 
not realize the great power for good at your command. 

Just the other night I met one of our neighbors at a parish meeting. He's 
good fellow, though perhaps a little lukewarm in his religion. He loves his 
children and sends them to our parochial school. We got to talking and he 
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said, “Joe, you belong to that home school association. You know what’s going 
on? What’s with this Sister Lucy? What kind of a gal is she anyhow?” “She 
seems to be a fine nun, Jonsie,” I replied. “Why?” “Well,” he said, “I was 
just wondering. Ever since my Nancy entered her grade, the house is not the 
same. She is running the place. All I hear is, Sister Lucy. Sister Lucy says 
we should pray before and after meals, so we pray before and after meals. 
Sister Lucy says we should say the family rosary, so, imagine, we’re saying 
the family rosary. Sister Lucy says papas and mamas should go to Holy 
Communion with their children even every Sunday. All I hear is Sister Lucy, 
Sister Lucy. She has changed our whole place. Say, who does she think she is, 
anyway?” “Well,” I chuckled, “You really like this Sister Lucy, don’t you?” 
“Well, Joe, yes I do. I like her interest in Nancy. I even like what she has 
done for our family. She must be a wonder. I’d like to meet her sometime.” 
When I grow lukewarm, I hope there will be some Sister Lucy teaching my 
little ones. 


Then truly may we reach the standard set for us by Pius XI when he said, 
“So admirable too is the harmony which she maintains with the Christian 
family, that the Church and the family may be said to constitute together one 
and the same temple of Christian education.” 


You, as the Church, and we, as parents, are the foundation, the walls and 
the roof of the temple called Christian education and I assure you that with 
combined effort and prayer, we shall not fail our children. 





HOW TO BUILD AND USE A GOOD ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY 
(Summary) 


SISTER MARY CELIA, §S.S.N.D., ST. MARTIN OF TOURS 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 


The NCEA theme for 1958, the Right to Educate, is permeated with impli- 
cations; but the particular interpretation and the most appealing and appro- 
priate one for our purpose—how to build and use a good elementary school 
library—is that of the need of educators to provide opportunities for an 
educational environment. 


Today, Johnny can’t read well because he hasn’t time to practice reading, 
Surveys of children’s preferred recreations show that reading ranks about 
tenth place. Children, therefore, need to be taught to use and enjoy the reading 
skills that are being ably taught in the classrooms throughout the land. Only 
17% of all Americans read whole books after leaving schools, as compared to 
55% of the people in England and even more in European countries. 


Some educators think of children’s literature as a nice enough spare-time 
activity but not as a necessary activity; or, they see children’s literature as 
being anything in print, even trash which is hardly above the level of mediocre 
comic books in style and format. 


However, the huge body of children’s literature which is building up with 
terrifying rapidity today is not foolishness. More and more, serious writers 
are turning to writing for youth, are attempting to capture young minds 
before they pass the “golden age” of reading, which surveys find is about 
twelve years old. If the seeds of the habit of reading are planted by this time, 
a reading public is more likely to be assured for tomorrow’s world. 


True children’s literature has definite criteria. As in all good writing, plot, 
style, and character portrayal must reach standards of acceptability and 
artistry. As a fourth criterion, ideas that are presented to children must be 
such as need not be relearned, meaning that although maturer phases of these 
ideas will be presented in more mature material, the early presentation will 
not have been an untrue or wrong one. Fifth, there is a suitable age level for 
the presentation of particular ideas or factual information. Sixth, the young 
should not be introduced to horrendous or terrifying aspects of life before they 
are mature enough to cope with life’s problems. Seventh, the ideas presented 
must be up-to-date, so that the book may not seem simply old-fashioned to 
the child. 


Finally, superior pupils are not enriched simply by reading more books. 
Better books from which valuable background experiences and information can 
be gleaned are the kind that educators and parents must put into the hands 
of their charges. 

The kind of elementary libraries we want are not the haphazard collections 
that simply fill space and interest no one. If we want our children to be intro- 
duced to the best, the teachers—many more of them—will have to know the 
present day field of children’s literature, both the good and the bad, for the 
latter we have with us, too, unfortunately. 


In the school itself, there are three types of organization possible in the 
elementary collection. The classroom library is a completely self-contained 
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classroom collection. The centralized library is housed in a separate room 
designated as a library, is fully catalogued, and is administered by a teacher- 
librarian who is aided by pupil help or by interested friends of the school. The 
combination of the classroom and central library is ideal. It, too, is admin- 
istered by a teacher-librarian in most cases, but classroom collections move 
back and forth fluidly from the library as need and interest dictate. This 
type of organization needs a large number of books in the central library and 
an interested and alert faculty. Even though the faculty may be interested, 
time may be at a premium; in many cases, room in the classroom is at a 
premium. 

In starting the library, at least three books per child should be the minimum. 
Weed out all the books that do not meet the standards for good children’s 
literature. Plan the collection carefully so that all fields, interests, tastes, age 
levels, and reading levels are at least represented. 


If books must be kept in the classrooms only, at least have central accession- 
ing and a central cataloguing system available to both teachers and pupils. 
Keep encyclopedias and other expensive materials in a central place, for 
duplication of sets of encyclopedias is an unwarranted expenditure in most 
schools. 


Courses in classification and cataloguing and in book selection are necessary 
to do well the work of any library. At least one teacher in the school ought 
to have some basic training in handling book collections. 


Some suggested aids for the beginner in the library are the following books: 
Richard J. Hurley’s booklet, Your Library’ will be most useful as a general 
guide; the Children’s Catalog? is an excellent classification tool; Clara 
Kircher’s Character Formation through Books’ is a guide to guidance through 
books as well as a buying guide; the teachers’ manuals of textbooks are often 
useful buying guides in their particular fields. 


Children who want to read will often stumble around and pick up anything 
that may come their way, good or bad. However, the worthwhile materials are 
not usually found as easily as the mediocre and poor, for these latter flood the 
shelves of stores and are usually inexpensive and exciting-looking. We have to 
make the good things readily accessible and build up favorable reactions to 
them. Our aim is not: Do we have all the popular books—but do we make 
good books popular? 


We need basic guides as starting points and we must devote time to studying 
them. The Elementary School Libraries Section of the Catholic Library Asso- 
tiation is currently working on a practical program to help elementary schools. 
It plans to: (1) issue a basic list of books for Catholic elementary schools; 
(2) formulate standards for elementary school libraries; (8) offer effective 
consulting services for teachers and librarians who are struggling with inade- 
quate materials; and (4) try to help improve courses in children’s literature 
being offered in Catholic teacher-training schools. 

In the financing of the school library, the local parents’ organization should 


help; a Book Fair can do wonders; a library fee of from fifty cents to one 
dollar per child can be levied each year. 


From the reports of elementary schools maintaining a centralized library, 
it would seem that student interest and an awareness of books can be devel- 
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oped through the organization of a pupil library staff. Where civics clubs 
have taken over the library as part of their duty, the work of the library js 
unified and brought into the total school picture. 


A Wisconsin pastor has written pertinently in favor of the elementary school 
library. I close with the thought-provoking words of the Reverend L, R, 
Whelan: 


“Let Catholic elementary school librarians look upon their work not as 
something added to their already mountainous chores but as a golden oppor- 
tunity offered to them. .. . If even one of these little souls remains close to 
God and His Church in later life, because she took the time to make reading a 
pleasure instead of just another school chore to be gotten through, she will 
have done a wonderful thing and earned a reward without measure. Religious 
vocations may be lost—lay readers may be lost to the Church—if reading 
remains something to be indulged in only when the evening paper arrives. ..., 
Do not fail the child—and in all probability the child will not fail the Chureh 
in later years. 

“Very few of our Catholic children are in our Catholic high schools, and if 
the grade schools do not teach the children to read—and to read Catholic 
things—they will never learn. As adults, after their formal education is over, 
they may continue through Catholic reading voluntarily done to ‘think Catho- 
lic’ in order that they may ‘act Catholic.’ 


4Rev. L. R. Whelan, St. Joan of Are School, Okauchee, Wisconsin. “‘A Pastor on the Grade 
School Library,” Catholic Library World (December, 1953), pp. 94-95. 
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GEOGRAPHY: ITS CONTRIBUTIONS TO CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
(Summary) 


KENNETH J. BERTRAND, CHAIRMAN, GEOGRAPHY DEPARTMENT, 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The average American generally admits to knowing very little about geog- 
raphy, and the truth of this admission is born out by a variety of evidence. 
A number of factors, including inadequate teacher training, are probably 
responsible for this geographic illiteracy, but to a certain extent it is an 
indictment against the way geography has been taught in the elementary 
schools. One notable shortcoming in many schools is the lack of training in 
the use of an atlas. 


Geography, defined broadly, is the explanatory description of the surface of 
the earth as the home of man. Geography and history are closely associated 
and interdependent. History is the study of man on the vertical plane of time; 
geography is the study of man on the horizontal plane of place. In this sense 
place is synonymous with area. The vertical plane of time is intersected at 
several points by horizontal planes of place, for the geographic landscape of a 
given area changes with time. Thus, the eastern seaboard of the United States 
possessed a distinctly different geographic landscape in each of the major 
periods of history, the Indian Period, the Colonial Period, the early Federal 
Period, etc. 


The surface of the earth consists of a mosaic pattern of areas or regions 
each possessing a distinctive geographic character resulting from a particular 
combination of natural elements such as landforms, soils, natural resources 
and the manner and extent to which it has been occupied by man. The nature 
of man’s imprint is largely determined by his physical culture aand the stage 
of development of his technology. “Place” in the geographic sense is synony- 
mous with region. 


What can be expected of students varies according to the grade level, but 
at the completion of the eighth grade students should have a clear concept of 
the physical characteristics of the great earth realms such as the tropical 
deserts, the equatorial rain forests, the mediterranean scrub-forest lands, the 
mid-latitude mixed forest lands, etc. They also should be aware of how these 
particular areas have been utilized differently by peoples of different cultures. 
They should know the location of each major area representing each type of 
the great earth realms, and they should be able to subdivide each continent in 
terms of these realms. To accomplish this it is necessary to use all of the 
many excellent visual aids now available. It is also important to have the 
students well-founded in local geography by continual reference to it from the 
very early grades. In this way elements of the local geography, e.g., rainfall, 
temperature, elevation, population densities, distances, etc., serve as measuring 
sticks for comparison and contrast with foreign areas that the students study. 
Geographic characteristics of distant and foreign regions become more mean- 
ingful when related to local conditions with which the student is familiar. 
These primary objectives may appear to be a big order, but they are attainable. 


If these primary objectives are achieved, we have a right to expect even 
more in the form of by-products from geography properly taught. These are: 
(1) an inculeation of a genuine sense of the brotherhood of man; (2) a realiza- 
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tion of man’s dependence on a vast array of God-given natural resources: 
and (3) an appreciation of the natural order and a recognition of God's 
presence in nature. It is a human tendency to prefer our own ways and or 
things, and Americans particularly have a sense of superiority in this regard 
It is easy to equate difference with inferiority. This cannot be overcome by 
merely insisting that all men are spiritual brothers, nor is anything gained 
by glossing over the difference between peoples in the study of geography in 
an effort to support the idea of brotherhood. Much more is gained by empha. 
sizing the difference, and then explaining why those differences exist. When 
students discover that differences are due to cultural background, to different 
physical environment, to different resource endowments, and to differences in 
the length of human settlement, when they discover that methods employed 
by a particular people which may be different from our own are particularly 
well-adapted to their conditions, they will learn that difference does not neces- 
sarily mean inferiority. When this fact has been proven time and again as 
one nation after another is dealt with, the brotherhood of man will no longer 
be something to accept on faith alone but a conviction capable of demonstration, 


From the beginning man has been dependent on earth resources, directly or 
indirectly, for all his food, clothing and housing. Our modern industrial 
civilization, based on the application of inanimate power to the tasks of man, 
draws on these resources to an extent unprecedented in history. Yet because 
we are largely urban dwellers we are likely to forget this dependence on earth 
resources which are being used up at an alarming rate. Since our civilization 
cannot long endure if in their exploitation it destroys the natural resources on 
which it is based, two points of view have developed for the solution of this 
most basic problem. The neo-Malthusians look to birth control as the only way 
to keep population from exceeding our food supply and the resultant wholesale 
starvation. Conservationists insist that there are enough mineral] and biotic 
resources for all our future needs if they are properly managed and if waste 
is eliminated. Good management means protecting biotic resources so that 
they remain continually productive. Conservation is simply being a goo 
steward of God-given resources, a thoroughly Catholic principle. Since the 
alternative to good stewardship or conservation is a violation of the moral 
law, we as Catholics have no choice. Since each generation has to be educated 
in the principle of the good steward, conservation should be an important part 
of our elementary school curriculum, and since geography deals with the earth 
and with earth resources, it is a logical place to include the principles of 
conservation. Since almost every region has one or more resource problems, 
conservation can be considered both logically and conveniently along with 
other aspects of each region studied in the regular curriculum. 


Physical geography should be given more emphasis than is presently the 
case. This could be done by a more complete study of the physical geography 
of the local area. It will develop in the student a greater appreciation of the 
natural order. A precise knowledge of physical elements of geography wil 
increase a student’s appreciation of the physical characteristics of the various 
regions. It will develop the powers of observation of the students, and it wil 
make them more aware of the problems of conservation. A knowledge of the 
various natural processes, such as rock weathering, soil formation, and 
eroding and transporting force of running water will develop a greater appre 
ciation of the natural order as a reflection of the controlling hand of God. 
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COMMUNICATION: THE ART OF HUMAN RELATIONSHIP 
THE BASIS FOR LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 
(Summary) 


Cc. J. DE COTIIS, DIRECTOR, READING CLINIC, ST. JOHN’S 
UNIVERSITY, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


The child begins his communications with his environment at birth, progress- 
ing through single words to sentences. By the time he enters school, language 
is understood as an instrument for establishing relationships with others in 
his orbit. 


The typical first grader has a variety of attributes, and frequently a para- 
doxical situation in which he communicates freely in play but is totally inar- 
ticulate in the classroom. This may be the result of imposing fictitious stand- 
ards upon the young child. 


Language instruction spans the gulf between what the child is actually able to 
accomplish and his potential in terms of his mental and physical attainments. 
It must follow a logical sequence, and present to the child a chronicle of life: 
how people plan, make judgments, educe facts and arrive at conclusions. 


Discovery is the most superior motivating device a teacher can use because 
it stirs the imagination and provides the child with the most exciting experi- 
ence known to mankind. It may be more time-consuming than rote memoriza- 
tion but knowledge thus gained is not forgotten. 


Discovery is discouraged by certain classroom attitudes: the passive apathy 
of the child which is engendered by repressive situations, and insistence upon 
mechanical correctness and formality of expression. The main use of language 
instruction is to modify behavior. 


Techniques to overcome apathy are: 

1. Dramatic plays, spontaneous, life-like situations 

2. Story writing, original resumes of personal experience 
8. Original verse, a penetrating analysis of surroundings 
4 


. Staff language inventory, a teacher team to assess differences between 
performance in language in various typical situations and to formulate 
methods for encouraging the articulation shown in informal situations, 
in formal situations 


Formal grammar instruction is necessary, but only to the extent that it 
provides a useful set of tools for language manipulation. It should not be 
taught for its own sake, but rather to produce students who use their language 
with skill and assurance. 


Elementary language instruction can utilize the principles stated above but 
Presenting the background of a given proposition, and presenting a variety of 
situations in which the proposition is apparent, so that discovery is facilitated. 
It is poor pedagogical practice to enunciate a proposition and then prove 
logically that it must be so. 


As an example, letter writing may be taught by presenting a logical reason 
for using each part of a letter, and after a successful experience, the formal 
names of the various parts of the letter can be taught. 
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St. Thomas Aquinas described the nature of learning as coming through the 
senses. Sensory experiences must, therefore, be encouraged so that feeling 
and reaction will be deepened with its consequent learning. Lack of natural 
talent does not excuse the school from teaching language even though no major 
talent may be produced. 


The young child is bursting with enthusiasm which can and should be 
channeled constructively, but not so as to throttle and frustrate it. This does 
not necessarily encourage the ultra-permissive situation to the detriment of 
discipline. 

Yesterday’s schools faced the same problems as today’s but in a different 
degree. Due to the increased wealth and mobility of the population, there are 
more students to work with than ever before, and a wider range of intellectual 
capacity. The challenge to the language teacher is greater and more demand- 
ing than ever. It will be served best by the logical approach to solving prob- 
lems which leads to the discovery of related facts. 
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IMPLICATIONS OF RECENT RESEARCH ON THE IDENTIFICATION 
OF GIFTED CHILDREN IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


(Summary) 


JOHN J. WALSH, PH.D., CHAIRMAN, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
GRADUATE SCHOOL, BOSTON COLLEGE, CHESTNUT HILL, MASS. 


The pioneer researches of Terman and Hollingworth provide the springboard 
from which more recent research into the problem of identifying gifted 
students in the elementary grades has been launched. 


Of the many areas of research which might be considered with profit in 
connection with this problem, four are singled out for discussion: (1) research 
into the factorial analysis of human ability; (2) research on the influence of 
non-intellectual variables on test performance; (3) research into the nature 
and measurement of creativity; and (4) research on the role of achievement 
tests in the identification process. 


The factorial analysis of mental ability, aptitudes, and personality has 
resulted in a clarification of the measurable characteristics of these variables. 
Tests which measure analytically in terms of factors, rather than globally, 
safeguard against the possibility of overlooking significant talent which might 
not be revealed by a non-analytic measure. 


In the second area, the work of Allison Davis in examining the relationship 


between socio-economic status and intelligence test performance is typical. The 
development of culture-fair tests of problem-solving ability may prove to be 
an important development in our quest of hidden talent, especially in the 
economically under-privileged who constitute the prime potential source of 
overlooked talent. 


The concept of creativity has recently been related to such sub-variables as 
freedom from stereotyped response to stimulus, ideational fluency, and imagi- 
native thinking. While the instruments used to assess student performance on 
such tasks are informal and unstandardized, research evidence indicates that 
the competencies measured are not highly correlated with academic aptitude. 
This may also be a very fruitful avenue to follow in attempting to identify the 
gifted at early ages. 


The notion that giftedness is synonymous with high achievement, and that 
talent will come to the surface in the course of regular school experiences has 
been conclusively dispelled by a number of studies which show that large 
numbers of talented youngsters achieve below grade norms, and that the 
discrepancy between actual and expected achievement is much greater for 
gifted children than it is for children in the average range of intelligence. 





PROVIDING FOR THE GIFTED CHILD IN OUR ELMENTARY SCHOOL 
(Summary) 


RUSSELL G. DAVIS, ED.D., DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH, BOSTON COLLEGE, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
CHESTNUT HILL, MASS. 


Concern for educating the gifted student is not new. Four kinds of program- 
ing are possible: 
1. Retain the gifted student in with his grade mates and provide an 
enriched experience 


2. Place the gifted student in separate classes or schools 


8. Place the gifted student in some separate classes and retain him in 
some regular classes 


4. Accelerate the progress of the student by pushing him through the 
schools at a more rapid rate. 


All four programs have good and bad features. 


In educating the gifted, three kinds of objectives are generally stated: 
(1) stimulate the gifted studen to do more precise critical thinking; (2) stimv- 
late the student to do more creative thinking; and (3) develop in the student 
traits of independence, perseverance, stability and responsibility. 


Mathematics is an important area for the development of critical thinking 
in the elementary schools. The gifted student can be exposed to different 
number systems, particularly the binary; the student can be led to see impor- 
tant mathematical and logical generalizations which underly arithmetic. 


Language arts also offer important means of stimulating critical thinking 
and problem solving, and the acquisition of generalizations. In second language 
experiments in the lower grades, the student should be introduced to the second 
language descriptively, and the student may acquire certain important notions 
of general linguistics. 

The stimulation of creativity is difficult to describe. The student should be 
placed in problem situations in which the conventional modes of solution are 
not available. 

The acquisition of desirable traits and characteristics is likewise a difficult 
thing to provide for, and the teacher must develop these traits pari passu with 
classroom instruction. 

The teachers of the gifted, and persons charged with guiding the gifted, 
need only realize that more is at stake in their programs of guiding 
teaching persons of high talent. Practically, a waste of talent is more shameful 
than a waste of mediocrity. However, teachers of students at all ranges of 
ability have a task that calls for great talent and patience. 
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THE STATUS OF PAROCHIAL AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS UNDER 
THE LAW 


WILLIAM J. O’KEEFE, BOSTON COLLEGE SCHOOL OF LAW, 
CHESTNUT HILL, MASS. 


The topic assigned this panel, “The Status of Parochial and Private Schools 
under the Law,” necessarily brings us to a re-examination of American edu- 
cational tradition concerning the training of our youth. This tradition has 
been handed down to us in large part through legal materials in the form of 
constitutional provision, legislative enactment and judicial decision. While the 
greater part of these legal pronouncements has to do with public schools, 
for the reason that they are a creature of law, nevertheless the principles 
announced therein apply with equal force to parochial and private schools, 
since the purpose or objective of all schools is the same—the production of 
intelligent, morally responsible citizens. 


The Founding Fathers took the education of American youth seriously. They 
had won their freedom and had established a government to secure their God- 
given rights. It was one thing to have accomplished this order of things, quite 
another to retain it. Perpetuation of free government is and must be the 
obligation of future generations; the children of today will be the rulers of 
tomorrow. These children must be trained for a full and complete discharge 
of the obligation. The proper training of youth, therefore, was uppermost in 
the minds of those who gave us America. 


American educational tradition takes into consideration that this nation of 
ours is a nation under God, dependent upon Him for all we shall ever have; 
that in the upbringing of our youth both the parent and the state have their 
responsibilities; that a training of youth for the responsibility of citizenship 
must be a training of the whole man—a training directed at the moral, cul- 
tural, civic and social development of the child as well as his intellectual 
development. Nothing less would serve the purposes of a democratic form 
of government. Recognition of these principles has found its way into the 
basic law of this country which governs the operation of all schools, private 
as well as public. 


The general principles laid down by the Founding Fathers respecting the 
upbringing of our youth are, in the main, entirely acceptable to administrators 
of parochial schools, since they are but the teachings of the Church through 
the centuries. It will be heartening to know that, though they have been 
disregarded in some educational circles, generally speaking they have been 
kept alive in that last bulwark of our rights and liberties, the courts. With 
the exception of the McCollum case, the courts have maintained and supported 
American educational tradition from our beginnings down to the present day. 
As to teaching our dependency on God, the Tennessee court in the case of 
Carden v. Bland, 199 Tenn. 665 (1956) has said: 


We think that the highest duty of those who are charged with the respon- 
sibility of training the young people of this state in the public schools 
is in teaching both by precept and example that in the conflicts of life 
they should not forget God. 
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That it is the natural right of the parent to direct the education of his off. 
spring is fully recognized by the law, not only of this country, but by the law 
of civilized governments the world over. Blackstone mentions it as a principle 
of the English Common Law, holding, moreover, that it is “a duty pointed out 
by reason and of far the greatest importance of any” parental obligations, 
Chancellor Kent, in his commentaries, refers to this duty as “strongly and 
persuasively inculcated by writers on natural law,” and he brands the parent 
who neglects this obligation as one who “does a great injury to mankind as 
well as to his own family; for he defrauds the community of a useful citizen 
and bequeaths to it a nuisance.” 

In the case of Rulison v. Post, 97 Illinois 567, the court observed: 

Parents and guardians are under the responsibility of preparing children 
entrusted to their care and nurture for the discharge of their duties jn 
after life. Lawgivers in all free countries . . . have deemed it wise to 
leave the education and nurture of the children in the state to the direction 
of parents and guardians. This is, and ever has been, the spirit of ou 
free institutions. The state has provided the means, and brought them 
within reach of all, to acquire the benefits of a common school education, 
but leaves the parents and guardians to determine the extent to which 
they will render it available to the children under their charge. 


As we are aware from the Oregon School case, 268 U.S. 510, the parental 
right respecting the education of offspring is protected by the First and Four 
teenth Amendments to the Federal Constitution. State and federal laws have 
uniformly protected this right, the sole exception being the Oregon Act of 
1922. The late President of Columbia University, Nicholas Murray Butler, 
referred to the Oregon Act of 1922 as a “measure which should be entitled 
‘A Bill to Make Impossible the American System of Education in Oregon’ 
It is fundamentally un-American in principle and purpose and should be 
overwhelmingly defeated.” 


The state, of course has its interest in the education of children residing 
within its borders. For, in their time, they will become rulers of the state, 
charged with the duty of perpetuating American constitutional government. 
It may, therefore, in its own protection, require that children will receive the 
minimum of training necessary to fit them for their civic obligations, As with 
the parent, so it is with civil authority, that such rights as are possessed 
come from God Himself. In the case of civil authority, these rights ar 
possessed for the promotion of the temporal welfare of society. Under Amer- 
ican law parental and state rights respecting the education of children are not 
in conflict. Both may exist in perfect harmony, as experience has demor- 
strated. The existence of the one does not mean a denial of the other. Indeed, 
our law on this subject has always been in complete accord with the views 
expressed by Pope Pius XI in Christian Education of Youth. 


Did the organization of tax-supported schools disturb, as some claim, this 
order of things? No, it did not. Indeed the record discloses that those wh 
brought the public schools into being conceded the right of the parent to direct 
the education of his children, sending them to approved parochial and private 
schools as they did theretofore. In proof of this statement we have but t 
consult the compulsory school laws of the several states which accept parochial 
and private school training as compliance therewith. 

Nicholas Murray Butler has given an excellent summary of the situation it 
these words: 


In our American theory, the state steps in, not to monopolize education 
or to attempt to cast all children in a common mold, or forcibly to deprivt 
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them of all religious training and instruction, but merely to prevent 
damage to itself. It offers free opportunity to every child to receive 
elementary education, and usually much more than that, in tax-supported 
schools. But it is in no sense the business of the state, in our American 
political philosophy, to attempt to monopolize education or to prevent the 
freest choice by parents of the teachers and schools of their children. 


In other words the state systems of public instruction were brought into 
being to supplement existing schools, and particularly to provide education for 
children whose parents could not afford to send them to private schools. These 
systems were not brought into being to establish a state monopoly of education 
which has no place in a democracy as the Fathers well understood. 


Nor, in the organization and maintenance of systems of public instruction 
in the several states, was there any intent to outlaw private and religious 
schools; nor a holding out that in public schools only is to be found the training 
which makes good Americans; nor a fear that private and religious school 
education would make for a division of our American people. In no constitu- 
tional mandate, in no legislative provision, that in Oregon in 1922 excepted, 
in no decision of our courts, state or federal, respecting the education of our 
youth is there to be found a single word or expression to support any of 
these propositions. 


These omissions were not the result of oversight; they were deliberate omis- 
sions. The framers of these constitutional mandates and the early legislators— 
the men who played an important part in the making of our country—knew 
only too well that acceptance of these propositions would be a repudiation of 
American tradition respecting the education of children, and a blow at Amer- 
ican liberty as well. They knew well that it was no part of democracy to 
“cast all children in a common mold,” as Nicholas Murray Butler pointed out, 
“to be intellectually man-handled as might suit the political party in power,” 
as observed by Willis Fletcher Johnson (North American Review of February 
1923}, or to be “standardized” as the United States Supreme Court put it in 
the Oregon School case. “Casting in a common mold,” “standardizing,” tearing 
them from the parent and making them wards of the state “to be intellectually 
man-handled (or brainwashed, as we hear it today) to suit the party in 
power”—these are the marks of a totalitarian, not a free, government. 


Moreover, these Founders could rely on their own personal experiences. 
None of them were educated in a public school; they were products of private 
schools, many of which were conducted under religious auspices, mostly non- 
Catholic, These schools had prepared them well for a discharge of their civic 
and social obligations. When they framed their constitutions and wrote their 
legislation it was with full knowledge that private and religious schools were 
in existence. If these Founders—the men who brought the public schools into 
existence as a legal institution—had any well grounded fears that parochial 
and private schools were a public menace, they were solid enough Americans 
to have done something about it—and that something would have been to put 
them out of existence. Nor did the people of the several states in ratifying 
their constitutions entertain such fears. The Founders and the ratifiers were 
standing by American educational tradition in which the public schools played 
no part whatever for the simple reason they were not then in existence. What 
was actually happening was the shaping of systems of public instructions in 
accordance with existing tradition. 


In all periods of our history the moral training of the pupils has been 
stressed in the school law of the several states as an indispensible means of 
Preparing them for the responsibilities of citizenship. The contitutional man- 
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dates of eighteen states expressly so provide; legislative provisions are mor 
numerous, and judicial decision is uniformly insistent on the subject. The 
famous Northwest Ordinance of 1787, which became the territorial law respect. 
ing public schools, and which was copied verbatim in the constitution of Michi- 
gan, Illinois and North Carolina, reads: “Religion, morality and knowledge 
being necessary to good government and the happiness of mankind, schools and 
the means of education shall be encouraged.” 


“This declaration,” said the Illinois Court in the case of Scown v. Czarnecki, 
264 Illinois 305, “grew not out of philanthropic motives, but out of a considera. 
tion of the essentials of good government.” 


The Massachusetts court holds it to have been the intent of the legislature 
“to make the public schools a system of moral training as well as seminaries 
of learning. .. . The law presupposes that the characters of pupils are not yet 
formed, but that they are in a plastic state of formation in which it is 
important that every influence brought to bear on them should be of the 
highest toned morality” (Sherman v. Charlestown, 8 Cushing 160). Excerpts 
from the courts of other states, could be added to the above if time permitted, 


During our entire history it has been well understood that morality means 
a morality based upon religious principles—not mere conventions having no 
sanctions and varying from time to time. Professor Emeritus Edward §. 
Corwin of Princeton accurately sums up the situation in these words: 


Primarily a democracy is a system of ethical values, and that this system 
of values so far as the American people are concerned is grounded in 
religion will not be denied by anybody who knows the historical record 
(Thought, Fordham University, No. 91, December 1948). 


To this observation may be added that of Justice Jackson in the McCollum 
case (333 U.S. 208): 


One can hardly respect a system of education that would leave the student 
wholly ignorant of the currents of religious thought that move the world 
society for a part in which he is being prepared. 


Commenting on the educational mandate of the state of North Carolina: 
“Religion, morality and knowledge being necessary to good government and 
the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of education shall forever 
be encouraged,” (Article 9, Section 1), the Supreme Court of that state, in the 
case of Collie v. Commissioners of Franklin County, 145 North Carolina 170, 
emphasized its importance in these words: 


The reasons which induced the people to adopt Article 9 are set forth in 
its first section, and they are so exalted and forcible in their nature that 
we must assume that there is no article in our organic law which the 
people regarded as more important to their welfare and prosperity. ... 
“Schools and the means of education shall forever be encouraged,” says 
the Constitution. Why? Because they foster religion and morality which, 
with knowledge, are necessary to good government. 


In the material above presented we have a good cross section of legal think- 
ing on the subject of American educational tradition—a tradition which, as far 
as the law is concerned, remains today what it was in the beginnings of our 
history. It includes a recognition of the fact that we are a nation dependent 
upon God for what we are or ever shall be—a fact which must be central nn 
any proper upbringing of children. It recognizes the natural, God-given right 
of the parent to direct the education of his children, and that state systems 
of public instruction were intended merely to cooperate with parents, assisting 
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them where the cost of private school instruction was beyond their means, and 
not by any stretch of the imagination to deprive them of that right. It recog- 
nizes that the only schooling worthy of the name is that which is aimed at 
the development of the whole man—the training of his moral as well as his 
intellectual faculties. In complete harmony with this tradition is the training 
of children attending our parochial schools, which, for this reason, marks these 
schools as institutions contributing substantially to the public welfare. 


What then, we may ask, is the justification for the publication of a treatise 
such as “Public Education and the Future of America,” with its thesis, in 
substance, stating that only through training in public schools may the per- 
petuation of our institutions be secured. This may be the thinking of the 
authors, but it does not represent American educational tradition as handed 
down to us in the form of the writings of the Fathers, the organic law of the 
states and the nation, legislation and judicial decision on the subject of 
American youth training. Recalling that the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, the members of the Constitutional Convention in Philadelphia 
and of like conventions in many of our states, and some of the greatest figures 
in our history were, somehow or other, stalwart Americans notwithstanding the 
lack of public school training, the work referred to must be considered as a 
weak attempt to establish as accepted an educational theory that was never 
accepted in educational circles or in our law at any period of our national 
existence, the Oregon attempt in 1922 alone excepted. 


Nor should the motives of the Catholic hierarchy in standing firmly for 
attendance at schools in which can be taught a morality based on religion be 
called into question. They are not alone in this thinking. Joining them are 
outstanding Protestant and Jewish thinkers in and out of religion, the former 
Suffragan Bishop of Pennsylvania, Dr. Garland, the Reverend S. Parkes Cad- 
man, the Right Reverend William T. Manning, as Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in New York, Marion L. Burton, as President of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, George Washington, Daniel Webster, Benjamin Franklin, 
Charles W. Eliot, as President of Harvard University, Professor Emeritus 
Edward S. Corwin of Princeton University, that great American lawyer, George 
Wharton Pepper, and distinguished jurists in our state and federal courts, to 
mention a few. This thinking of men of different religious affiliations does 
not imply hostility to systems of public instruction. It represents a holding 
to fundamental principles and nothing more. It begets a feeling of regret 
that, by the McCollum case, religion has been driven out of the public schools, 
and with it any hope of teaching morality. As the Tennessee court has 
observed in the case of Carden v. Bland, 199 Tennessee 665, the litigants who 
sought to eliminate Bible reading from the public schools of that state “have 
overlooked the broader concept that religion per se is something which tran- 
scends all man-made creeds. ... They would indeed strike from the schoolroom 
and school libraries the great stories in the Bible which recount the deeds of 
heroic men and women and of their eduring faith in God, of love and devotion, 
of high honor and of duty to respect the will of the Creator, which have 
enriched the lives of all races from the beginning of recorded time.” In the 
McCollum case the holding of released-time classes in public school buildings 
was attacked. What if an attack is leveled at excluding anything pertaining 
to religion in the public schools? What is to become of the courses in which 
religious influences play so important a part; courses which cannot be taught 
Properly if religion is excluded? What will be left of the public school cur- 
riculum, should the attack succeed? 


What fear in the form of “divisiveness” can possibly come from religion 
when it is properly presented? Such instruction has to do with the dignity 
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of man as a creature of God, a dignity which Leo XIII points out in the 
encyclical letter, Rerum Novarum, as “a dignity which God Himself treats 
with reverence,” a dignity “which no man may outrage with impunity,” 
That dignity attaches to men of all creeds, color or origin, a dignity which 
the religious school pupil is taught to respect. What of the obligations of 
conscience, e.g., brotherhood of man, love of our neighbor, respect for the 
personal and property rights of others, respect for duly constituted authority, 
justice and charity to all, deciding public questions from the viewpoint of the 
public welfare and not from selfish motives? Far from dividing our people, 
the practice of observing these religious duties is a cohesive force, binding 
society together as nothing else can. Realization of these truths is what led 
the Founding Fathers from thoughts of outlawing religious schools as they 
brought into being the public schools; and the experience of the ages has 
proven how right they were. 


Since the Oregon School case the tactics of those who, for some unexplain- 
able reason dislike the religious school, have changed. The attack is no longer 
direct, but rather indirect, a common form of which is the denying children 
who attend religious schools, and solely on that ground, the benefits of legis- 
lation plainly intended as a welfare measure, and so construed by the highest 
judicial tribunal in the land. Protestant, Catholic and Jewish children who 
attend religious schools, and, on that ground alone, must be exposed to traffic 
and other risks of travel, regardless of the consequences. Thus, the denial of 
constitutional rights is effected by indirect and highly discriminatory methods. 
So, too, it is in the matter of supplying secular texts to pupils attending 
religious schools, notwithstanding the approval of such practice by the United 
States Supreme Court as an interest in education broadly, an aiding of the 
individual interest “only as to the common interest is safeguarded,” a use of 


the taxing power for a public purpose (Cochran v. Louisiana State Board of 
Education, 281 U.S. 74). 


We are told, however, that this is not the point; the real objection is the 
“Wall of Separation” between Church and State. Students of Constitutional 
Law know the difference between the First Amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution as the draftsmen intended it, and as conceived by those who have used 
the Jeffersonian metaphor in a sense that the writer never intended. Jefferson's 
own action in having a chapel on the grounds of the University of Virginia 
over which he presided, and his maintaining there is a chaplain—all at public 
expense—this, and his writings, should set aright those to whom the metaphor 
means discrimination against religion and religious schools, It is unthinkable 
that a man who wrote: “God who gave us life gave us liberty. Can the liber- 
ties of nation be secure when we have removed a conviction that these liberties 
are the gift of God?”—meant the extinction of institutions which, by teaching 
religion, are, in truth, contributing substantially to the preservation of our 
liberties. 


The historical fact is that the “Wall of Separation” never existed in the 
sense in which it is invoked today. In the case of Carden v. Bland, cited above, 
the court refers to the “Wall of Separation” argument as a “torturing of the 
doctrine of separation of Church and State into a meaning never intended 
by the Founders of this Republic”; and to the metaphor, as used today, “a 
falsification of the history of the times.” The invoking of the “Wall of 
Separation” today presents the ridiculous attempt to employ the First Amen¢- 
ment to destroy the rights the Founders intended it to protect. 


Nor are we obliged to go back to the early history of this country for proof 
of the utter groundlessness of the “Wall of Separation” argument. Within 
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the memory of every living soul, at public expense, chaplains serve in the 
armed forces, in legislative halls, in the courts and in publicly-conducted hos- 
pitals, asylums and penal institutions; tuitions of veterans are paid to schools 
and colleges conducted under religious auspices; police and fire protection is 
afforded to the churches and other buildings owned by religious bodies; tax 
exemption of such properties is provided, etc. 


The legal and historical fact is that no school should be discriminated against 
in the matter of public welfare measures merely because it is conducted under 
religious auspices. These schools, in common with the public schools, have the 
same objective—the production of morally responsible, intelligent citizens. 
Both are contributing to the public welfare; so that such assistances as have 
been mentioned, when made available to all schools, mean only that the public 
welfare is better served. Of greater importance, however, is the fact that the 
religious school which teaches a morality based upon the truths of religion 
is carrying out that philosophy of education, the education of the whole man, 
in which the Founders relied for the perpetuation of our institutions. It is 
difficult to reconcile devotion to the public welfare with hostility to such schools. 





THE STATUS OF THE CATHOLIC OR PRIVATE SCHOOL IN LAW 
(Summary) 


GEORGE E. REED, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, LEGAL DEPARTMENT, 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE, WASHINGTON, D. ¢. 


In 1922, the Catholic Education Association met in Philadelphia to discuss 
legislation supported by the Scottish Rite Masons to outlaw private and 
parochial schools on the grounds that: “The atmosphere of parochial schools is 
not distinctly American.” Today the NCEA is meeting in Philadelphia to discuss 
the right to educate. Though thirty-six years have passed, today we are con- 
fronted with a report of the Supreme Council, 33rd Degree, of the Scottish 
Rite Masons of Oregon, which states that the “parochial schools do not serve 
a public purpose” and that they “teach not only religion, but governmental 
doctrines that are foreign and contrary to the American concepts of 
government.” 


This situation prevails despite the fact that in the last thirty-six years the 
Supreme Court of the United States has frequently asserted that the parents 
have the right under the Fourteenth Amendment to determine the character 
of their children’s education—a right which is now incorporated in the First 
Amendment with the result that parochial schools today may be freely estab- 
lished and are legally immune from arbitrary regulation by the state. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


Officers of the Special Education Department for 1958-59, elected at the 1958 
convention in Philadelphia, are: 


President: Rt. Rev. Msgr. James E. Hoflich, St. Louis, Mo. 
Vice President: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Sylvester J. Holbel, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Secretary: Rev. Elmer H. Behrmann, St. Louis, Mo. 


General Executive Board: 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Felix Newton Pitt, Louisville, Ky. 
Rev. David Fullmer, Chicago, Ill. 
Department Executive Committee: 
Ex-Officio Members: 
The President, Vice President, and Secretary. 
Rev. William F. Jenks, C.SS.R., Washington, D. C., Associate Secretary 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Felix Newton Pitt, Louisville, Ky. 


General Members: 


Very Rev. Msgr. John B. McDowell, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rev. John J. Graham, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ADDRESSES 


THE RIGHT TO EDUCATE—THE ROLE OF THE CHURCH 


MOST REV. STEPHEN A. LEVEN, D.D., PH.D., 
AUXILIARY BISHOP OF SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


Because the person who gave the title for my address refused to write it, 
I had to ask myself, “Just what does he want, vindication or exploration?” 
It seems strange to have to vindicate the role of the Church in education. The 
Church has been in the business of education so much longer than any govern- 
ment agency. Public education is not so modern a concept or practice as 
public health or public housing, but it is relatively young even in American 
educational history. 


There are some who question the Church’s right to educate and do so 
vociferously. Perhaps not many of these are in attendance at the sessions of 
this convention. Still those in attendance here will encounter them. Further- 
more, the cost of education and its problems are growing so great, only the 
profoundest convictions can sustain Catholic educators in their task. We must 
keep vindicating the role of the Church in education even to ourselves. 


It is good, therefore, to recall the words of Jesus Christ, “All power in 
heaven and on earth has been given to me. Go, therefore, and make disciples 
of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Spirit, teaching them to observe all that I have commanded you; 
and behold I am with you all days, even unto the consummation of the world.” 
(Matthew 28, 18-20) It is from the command of the very Son of God that the 
Church’s right to educate stems. It is the fact of sharing in Christ’s mandate 
which gives the dignity and the value of the Church’s education. The Church 
is not even free to accept or reject that mandate. The command of her founder 
must push her forward. 


It may be objected, and it has been, that Jesus meant His Church to teach 
only those things essential to the salvation of man’s soul. She should limit 
her teaching to matters of faith and morals. In these she is infallible. She 
should stay out of other fields in which she is accorded no special competency 
from God. 


This sort of statement is not entirely unknown even among Catholics. It is 
heard especially from those who desire to compromise the words of Our Lord, 
“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and His justice, and all these things will 
be added besides.” They want, indeed, to serve God in order to save their souls. 
First, however, must come the seeking of the things of this world in order 
to make a living. They claim a desire to be loyal Catholics, but they want even 
more to be loyal to worldly standards in which they claim to see special and 
precious advantages. 

The role of the Church in education is a fact of history. The Church has 
always gathered her children about her in schools in which all the elements 
of human culture have been taught. Even in the far-off Middle Ages there 
was attached to each cathedral and monastery and convent a home of study, 
of teaching, of education. Only those ignorant of history can fail to marvel at 
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the spectacle of the Church today and of the Church through the ages, with 
her thousands and millions of children receiving their earthly and civic as well 
as religious training in her schools. 


The mission school is an expected part of the penetration of the Church 
into any society. So also is the confidence of parents, pagan and Christian, 
who bring their children to such schools to receive the best possible education. 


The right of the Church to educate stems from her supernatural motherhood. 
God shares His creative power with parents in permitting them to bear chil- 
dren into this world of time. God shares His creative power with the Church 
in permitting her by baptism to bear children for eternity. It is the duty of 
the Church to educate those God entrusts to her so that everything they may 
do or gain in time may aid them to reach Him in eternity. 


In this education the Church must show how all things come from God and 
lead to Him. She may not let her children suppose that there are any elements 
of human culture which are alien to God. She may not permit her educational 
efforts to be limited to the religious alone. She must teach all truth and only 
she can define the terms by which that is to be accomplished. 


The Church’s role has always helped to keep education free from state 
control. This is a historical fact not always realized and appreciated by secular 
educators. It is a commonplace recent history has emphasized again that a 
dictatorial state always seeks control of the formation of the young. Because 
the Church school gives a higher and nobler formation, its abolishment is 
always one of the first aims of dictatorship. 


We may not lightly assume that those who seek the abolishment of the 
Church school are always aiming at totalitarian dictatorship. No one can deny, 
however, that success in their efforts would be a long preliminary step in that 
direction. We cannot fail to be uneasy about the attack upon the Church’s 
right to educate. It has too often been employed as a technique of state 
domination. 


It is the private school, and in the United States this means especially the 
Church school, which proves and maintains the freedom of education. This 
freedom is maintained not only for itself but for all educators and all educa- 
tion. The school which is not managed by the state is in accordance with the 
realities of history and the philosophical foundations of education. The Cath- 
olic school has never been and never will be a complement subordinated to the 
political power. 


It is surely not without significance that while all Catholic educators have 
lately been not a little embarrassed and distressed by the spectacle of respected 
Catholic scholars publicly attacking the quality of American Catholic scholar- 
ship, the fear and fury generated by the appearance of the first man-made 
satellite seems not to be touching our Catholic schools at all. Perhaps our lack 
of means has kept us from indulging the whims and fancies of which other 
systems of education have made much, Certainly we have stayed with essen- 
tials. Not many of our schools will have to join the parade to eliminate frills 
for which the current temper of our country calls so vehemently. 


It is to be hoped that the sobering reappraisal of American education cur- 
rently in fashion may result in a greater appreciation of the role of the 
Church school. It is to be hoped that cooperation between private schools and 
public schools may be advanced to the profit of the youth of our country. We 
do not question the need for public education anymore than we call for an end 
to public health and public housing. We assert that the Church’s right to 
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educate is unquestionable—that the role of the Church must be acknowledged 
and welcomed in our land. 


The Church has always been ready to accept the obligation to strive for the 
highest excellence in her schools. She has never been smug nor content with 
mediocrity. She holds the highest ideals before her teachers and demands the 
most heroic efforts of them. 


The Catholic teacher in the Catholic school has the most intimate share in 
the first mandate given by Christ to the first bishops of His Church, “Going 
... teach.” There is no higher privilege; there is no heavier responsibility, 
The Catholic educator must take as a personal assurance the words of Jesus 
to His first scholars, “You have not chosen me, but I have chosen you and 
have appointed you that you should go and bear fruit and that your fruit 
should remain.” (John 15, 16) Christ gives the call, He gives the command. 
Christ gives the responsibility; He gives the ability. It is also He who gives 
the reward. 
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THE RIGHT TO EDUCATE—THE ROLE OF THE STATE 


RANDOLPH E. WISE, COMMISSIONER, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
WELFARE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


In order to understand clearly the position of the State in the field of educa- 
tion, we must be familiar with these three basic phases of a very complex 
problem: 

1. The principles of philosophy which regulate the relationships between 
the Church, the family and the State. 

2. The rights and obligations of the State regarding the community and 
the individual. 

8. The State’s approach to the difficult problem of converting right prin- 
ciples into just legislation. 


Pope Pius XI, in the encyclical on the Christian Education of Youth, tells 
us: “Education is essentially a social and not a mere individual activity. Now 
there are three necessary societies, distinct from one another and yet har- 
moniously combined by God, into which man is born; two of them, namely 
the family and civil society, belong to the natural order; the third, the Church, 
to the supernatural order.” 


The Church, by virtue of her Divine charter, “Going, teach ye all nations,” 


is essentially, though not exclusively, a teaching organization. The Church is 
a perfect society, independent of all others, in the purpose for which she was 
instituted; namely, the salvation of souls. It naturally follows that the Church 
has an independent right to the means conducive to this end. Insofar as every 
form of instruction, just as every human act, has a direct bearing on the 
salvation of the individual and the sanctification of humanity, the Church has 
the supreme right and duty to decide what is good and what is evil in the 
education of youth. This right extends to the arts, sciences and every branch 
of learning and degree of culture which has any bearing on faith or morality. 
Again, Pius XI tells us, “Therefore with full right the Church promotes letters, 
science, art, insofar as necessary or helpful to Christian education, in addition 
to her work for the salvation of souls.” 


The family is an imperfect society. It does not contain within itself all 
that its nature demands. It depends upon both the Church and the State. It 
is not self-sufficient. The family, however, is a society and has all the rights 
and obligations suitable to its purpose. By virtue of the Divine mandate, 
expressed in the Fourth Commandment, the family has the authority to govern 
itself according to its own needs and in conformity to the right order and 
tranquility of the community. Among these is the inviolable right to the 
education of children. 


The United States Supreme Court has recognized the primary rights of the 
Parents in the education of the child. It has maintained that this concept is 
basic to the American concept of freedom. 


“The fundamental theory of liberty, upon which all governments in this 
Union repose, excludes any general power of the State to standardize its 
children by forcing them to accept instruction from public teachers only. The 
child is not the mere creature of the State; those who nurture him and direct 
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his destiny have the right, coupled with the high duty, to recognize and prepare 
him for additional obligations.” (Pierce, Governor of Oregon et al v. Society 
of Sisters) 

While this is true, we must bear in mind that the parents’ right is not 
absolute. They have not the power of life and death over the child. Their 
right is relative to the physical and spiritual welfare of the child and the 
general welfare and the common good. If they seriously neglect these duties, 
the State may interfere with their mismanagement of the child. 

Like the Church, the State also is a perfect society. It contains within itself 
all the means necessary for its proper function. The purpose of the State is 
to promote the common temporal welfare of its citizens. The State, therefore, 
rightly enjoys legitimate authority or political power and this power is derived 
from God. 

St. Robert Bellarmine writes: “This power resides, as in its subject, imme- 
diately in the whole State, for this power is by Divine law, but Divine law 
gives this power to no particular man; therefore, Divine law gives this power 
to the collected body. 

“By the same natural law this power is delegated by the multitude to one 
or several, for the State cannot of itself exercise this power; therefore, it is 
held to delegate it to some individual or to several, and this authority of 
rulers considered thus in general is both by natural law and by Divine law, 
nor could the human race assembled together decree the opposite, that is, that 
there should be neither rulers nor leaders.” 


In the Divine economy, the rights of parents are higher than the rights of 
States. Families did not develop out of a State, but rather, States out of 
families. The end and purpose of the State is the preservation, protection and 
assistance of families and individuals. The State, therefore, may protect the 


child and the family; it has no primary rights over children or over families, 
The State has no right to take the child away from the parents and educate 
it as it pleases. The State must recognize the prime right of parents to educate 
their children in a manner suitable for their temporal and spiritual better- 
ment. The State must only protect and assist. 


My second point, namely, “the rights and obligations of the State regarding 
the community and the individual,” is clearly outlined by Pope Pius XI. He 
writes: “In the first place it pertains to the State, in view of the common 
good, to promote in various ways the education and instruction of youth. It 
should begin by encouraging and assisting, of its own accord, the initiative 
and activity of the Church and the family, whose successes in this field have 
been clearly demonstrated by. history and experience. It should moreover 
supplement their work whenever this falls short of what is necessary, even 
by means of its own schools and institutions. For the State more than any 
other society is provided with the means put at its disposal for the needs of 
all, and it is only right that it use these means to the advantage of those 
who have contributed to them. 


“Over and above this, the State can exact, and take measures to secure that 
all its citizens have the necessary knowledge of their civic and political duties, 
and a certain degree of physical, intellectual and moral culture, which, con- 
sidering the conditions of our times, is really necessary for the common good.” 
(Encyclical on the Christian Education of Youth) 


The State has authority over the education of its citizens, for the obvious 
reason that a good education is necessary to the common welfare. The suc- 
cessful transmission of cultural inheritance from one generation to another is 
as necessary to the State as it is to each individual human being. 
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The State can, within reason, determine the quantity and quality of education 
for its citizens insofar as it does not invade the rights of the family or violate 
the rights of the Church. The State has no right to make a monopoly of 
education. 

Finally, we consider our third point, namely, “the State’s approach to the 
dificult problem of converting right principles into just legislation.” 


Because the education of children in our country is a public affair and an 
integral part of our normal social activity, the State has the right and obliga- 
tio to supervise this activity to insure the protection of the individual child 
and promote the general welfare of the community. 


In the United States, the program of education is determined by the Tenth 
Amendment to the Constitution. This states: “The powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution nor prohibited by it to the states, are 
reserved to the states respectively, or to the people.” This makes the State 
the most powerful factor in American public education. Counting territories 
and island possessions we have 56 varieties of what may be loosely termed 
the American educational system. Although no two systems are identical, 
there are fundamental similarities among all. These are the basic instructions 
in reading, writing, arithmetic, and sound moral principles such as loyalty to 
country, civic duties and related fundamentals. Nevertheless, each state deter- 
mines for itself such issues as, the compulsory school age, the financial support 
of education, the qualifications of teachers, the textbooks to be studied, and 
the powers of local school boards. 


In education, the primary function of the State is to build the framework 
within which the local community is authorized to function. The State must 
see to it that the local community does function educationally. Thus, the 
elementary and secondary schools of the nation are essentially local institu- 
tions. The main function of the State is to enforce some degree of uniformity 
in educational support and procedures. 


In some states, by virtue of his appointive powers, the governor exerts an 
immense influence on the educational program. In such instances, he either 
appoints the members of the State Board of Education or a chief state school 
official. In either case he must answer directly to the people for the manner 
in which the educational program is conducted. In a centralized setup of this 
kind, a good governor can do much for education. On the other hand, an unwise 
governor can undo in one term of office much of the good that has been 
accomplished over a long period of time. The ultimate decision is properly 
placed in the hands of the people through the prudent use of the ballot. 


No education is complete without religious and moral training. In the 
formation of our country, there was a distinctive religious character woven 
into its plan of creation, and, therefore, it is entirely consistent that the nation 
sustain an interest in fostering religious education as a consequence. The 
State should, therefore, not merely tolerate, but actually foster, religious 
education. This presents an almost insurmountable problem in a country torn 
by religious claims and quarrels. In the face of loud and bitter propaganda 
coupled with distorted views on the meaning of the First and Fourteenth 
Amendments to the Constitution, it is not astonishing that many states turn 
in despair to a purely secular education, That is not the solution but the 
proper solution must ultimately come from the people. 

In the matter of parochial or church schools, there are many inequities. 


It has been publicly demonstrated that parochial and church schools have 
saved the federal and local governments billions of dollars. Let me mention 
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an illustration very briefly. In our own community of Philadelphia, we ar 
witnessing an enormous contribution which Catholic education is making in 
the field of special education. The schools and excellent services provided the 
mentally retarded child represent a tremendous savings to the public, not to 
mention the inestimable values child and parent receive from this specialized 
training. All of this has been made possible through the sacrifices of 
minority group of citizens who also support the public schools by paying taxes, 
It must be honestly admitted that these sacrifices have been made without 
complaint. 

In the federal or local programs providing bus transportation, free lunches 
and free textbooks, there are many injustices to the children attending paro- 
chial schools. Propaganda groups are constantly advocating that to permit 
parochial school children to share in these benefits would be a violation of the 
First and Fourteenth Amendments. A more logical view is that such benefits 
are directed to the child as a citizen and not to the church of his affiliation, 
To deprive the child of the benefits of any welfare program because of his 
religious beliefs is an unjust discrimination. The Constitution of the United 
States and all of its amendments tend to grant to all citizens equal liberty 
and equal protection under the law. 


The State or civil educational program is not perfect. That is understand- 
able since few individuals and few institutions attain perfection in this life, 
We can, however, and we must, eliminate the most glaring imperfections. 
To do this it is fundamental that our people recognize their responsibilities and 
correctly estimate their civic strength. The government is yours. A well- 
informed populace, intensively interested, can guarantee a productive educa- 
tional system which does not violate the rights of the family nor contradict the 
laws of God. 


You, in Catholic education, know that you have the truth, You assume the 
responsibility for the education of youth, and you have the ability and means 
of securing the background to give this education. Are you meeting the chal- 
lenge? If not, why not? The answer is yours. Let us be satisfied with only 
the best, because the tools you work with are the jewels of God. 
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THE RIGHT TO EDUCATE—THE ROLE OF THE PARENT 


MIRIAM THERESA ROONEY, PH.D., LL.B., DEAN, SETON HALL 
UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF LAW, SETON HALL UNIVERSITY, 
SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 


With the second half of the twentieth century well under way, it may be 
safely predicted that it will be set down in history as an era of conflicting 
ideologies. There have been, of course, striking advances in mechanical inven- 
tions. There has been a tremendous improvement in the standard of living, 
especially in this country. Even more significant on the world scale have been 
the efforts at persuasion, at propaganda, so-called, and thought control. Devel- 
opments in electronics—in telephone, radio, tape recordings, photography, and 
television—have made mass communication easy. New professions, such as 
public relations, advertising, opinion research, and even journalism itself, have 
been directed not so much toward reporting facts as toward channeling com- 
munications for the purpose of arousing the greatest possible response. The 
Supreme Court, keenly sensitive to these pressures, has gone to great lengths 
to emphasize the constitutional guarantees of freedom of speech and of the 
press. All over the world, the people are expected to take sides for or against 
specific forms of governmental powers, but they are often required to choose 
on the basis of suppressed, subverted, or deceptive information rather than 
frankness and truth. 


Implicit in all this is a recognition that man’s intellect is the most important 
feature about him, and that he has in fact free will, or the power to choose 
between alternatives presented for his judgment. Appeals are directed through 
his need for better food, better clothing, better housing, and more labor-saving 
devices. Arguments based upon the desirability of increased income probably 
are the most insistent of all. Although the propaganda is aimed usually at 
bodily comfort which man, along with the lower animals, is instinctively drawn 
toward, nevertheless, it in fact acknowledges that he may accept or reject 
whatever is proposed for his consideration, and that no matter what his 
decision ultimately amounts to, it can have tremendous effect on production, 
consumption, and human activity in general. Even the production and con- 
sumption of propaganda itself is recognized as premised upon man’s ability 
to receive or to refuse. 


With the ultimate battleground, therefore, located in each person’s mind, 
the most important task in the world is how to assist that mind to make its 
best possible decisions. Information is, of course, the first requisite since a 
person cannot choose what he does not know. Accordingly, efforts must be 
made to make information—true, accurate information—available for each 
mind to grasp. However, merely making the information available is not 
enough. It must be presented in such a way as to arouse a person’s interest, 
and only such notions are interesting as are immediately related to one’s indi- 
vidual experience. Skill is required, therefore, in providing useful information, 
and this skill involves understanding of how the human mind works. The 
attempt to pour information from one mind into another is never successful. 
Rather, a step by step process, carefully planned in accordance with ever 
Widening concentric circles of interest, must be worked out. To provide this, 
schools have been established, all the way from kindergarten to the university, 
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and teachers have been in incessant demand. What happens, though, if the 
teachers are unskillful or not fully informed; what if the schools are them- 
selves instruments of propaganda through governmental compulsion? 


All education which is effective is ultimately self-education. The pupil whose 
interest is aroused naturally shows his eagerness to learn by such expressions 
as, “show me,” “how do you do that,” “why.” Through imitation he begins to 
develop his own powers, but not until he makes the experience fully his own 
does his personal education take shape. A well-educated man has put forth 
a tremendous amount of effort in self-development, and all who would be fully 
civilized are obliged to do the same. No one can, however, become completely 
educated by his own efforts. He needs someone to point out to him distinctions 
and differences, to make comparisons, to give explanations which seem plaus- 
ible to him on the basis of his own experience. Without these, he becomes 
bored, frustrated, or merely uninterested. The extent of his intellectual devel- 
opment is in fact dependent upon the quality of the teaching that is available 
to him. Given the right start, he may go far on his own, but handicapped by 
little or no good teaching, his efforts may advance him only part way toward 
the goal he might otherwise have been capable of reaching. This is what is 
meant when it is said that education is in effect a social process—although 
the school exists not for society, not for the government, not even for the 
teachers, but rather for the student. 


Each person has not only a natural inclination to learn but also a natural 
duty to exercise and perfect. all his powers, both mental and physical, in the 
development of a sound mind in a sound body. The instinct to do this is 
observable in small children, whose insistent “why,” or “tell me,” or “let me,” 
is as natural as the urge to creep or to touch. Unfortunately, in too many 
cases, the child who is given conscientious attention by his parents in the 
interests of bodily health, finds that his intellectual urges are not so readily 
satisfied, and he becomes a comfortably adjusted individual, instead of a fully 
developed one. 

No less important than the duty to learn, is the duty to teach. The obligation 
to teach, by word or by example, rests upon every member of society because, 
by his very existence as a human being, he necessarily communicates to other 
human beings in his immediate environment. Whether what he communicates 
is for good or for ill is his responsibility, but the natural obligation to teach 
implies, of course, the duty to teach what is right. 

The duty applies particularly to parents, through whom the child enters 
society. How are they to know what is right? How can they acquire the 
skills needed to prepare the child for the proper reception of new intellectual 
experiences? Such knowledge rarely comes by direct revelation or even by 
instinct, but rather is itself part of the learning process. The parents provide 
the example which the child imitates. The parent is the one relied upon by 
the child to answer his questions. The parent is the one expected to hold out 
a strong hand to help over stumbling blocks when the going gets rough. Happy 
is the child whose parents value the best possible education, who speak about 
it at home with interest and enthusiasm, and who encourage the child to take 
part naturally in conversations about ideas. If the parents have not had the 
privilege of good teaching themselves, they must necessarily rely heavily upon 
the school to develop the intellectual powers of the child. If this reliance 1s 
sympathetic, the child can go far, but if it is made uncomprehendingly, or even 
resentfully, the likelihood of the child’s success is considerably diminished. In 
any event, the school can do no more for the child than the parents permit it 
to do. The teacher properly does not have absolute authority, but has only 
such authority over the child’s training as is delegated to him by the parents. 
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The obligation to teach which rests upon every member of society in prepar- 
ing the child for social living is never an obligation to replace the parents 
against their wishes, unless the parents are unable to carry out this responsi- 
bility themselves. One of the reasons that Catholic schools have historically 
been entrusted by parents, Catholic and non-Catholic alike, with the education 
of their children is because the Church acknowledges and guarantees this duty 
and right of the parents—a fact which parents instinctively recognize and 
appreciate. One of the reasons that state-controlled schools have brought upon 
themselves severe criticism at specified times and places arises from their 
forceable pre-emption of the parents’ place in the proper training of the young. 
The government, because it is a perfect society, organized for the temporal 
welfare, does have authority within its jurisdiction to require a minimum 
standard of culture at least, and should provide adequate instruction concerning 
civic responsibility and even military defense, Outside of these functions 
which are peculiar to itself, the government’s duty is to assist parents in pro- 
viding a good education for their children, but it must never subordinate 
parents to an unimportant position in the educational system, for the very 
natural reason that were it not for the parents there would be no children, 
and no citizens to be educated. 


One of the most serious difficulties confronting contemporary educators is 
the misunderstanding and mistrust which frequently arise in different com- 
munities between parents, church-controlled schools, and public, or government- 
controlled school systems. Here communication often breaks down to the great 
detriment of the child who, as he grows up, must take a responsible place in 
the community, no less than in the family and the church. Leadership in 
pointing out a solution to the difficulty has not been lacking. Fifteen years 
ago Pope Pius XII said: 

He who would have the star of peace shine out ... should take care above 
all that the bond of trust and mutual help should be re-established between 
the family and the school, that bond which in other times gave such happy 
results, but which now has been replaced by mistrust where the school, 
influenced and controlled by the spirit of materialism, corrupts and 
destroys what the parents have instilled into the minds of the children. 


For the government’s part, the United States Supreme Court has taken the 
parents’ side, not only in supporting private schools against a proposed state 
monopoly of education in Oregon, but also in the flag salute cases, the New 
York released-time case, and even in the much criticized McCollum decision, 
invalidating an Illinois law concerning religious instruction under public school 
administration. Confronted with a mixed community life, where parents with 
all kinds of preferences and beliefs on spiritual as well as temporal matters 
must be treated with equal respect, the Court has taken a hands off position 
on behalf of the government in religious education and has been content to 
leave education in secular matters where they find it. Whether this decision 
in fact provides strong enough assistance to the great number of parents who 
are convinced that eternal values are even more important than temporal in 
the educational process of their children has not been conclusively determined. 
What has become increasingly clear is that the government-controlled school 
is a school of limited and not total jurisdiction over the education of the child. 
Inferentially it may be said that to the extent that the directors of the state- 
supported school systems recognize the priority parents have in the educational 
Process and devote their best efforts to assisting the parents in their task, 
Instead of presuming to supersede them in any degree, they will be able to 
make their purposes better understood, and thereby win ready cooperation 
from parents generally. To the extent that mutual understanding and coopera- 
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tion is encouraged between parents and public school administrators, it may 
be anticipated that the tendency toward divisiveness in the community may 
be minimized. 


In mentioning the enactment, administration, and interpretation of school 
laws, as well as laws for the regulation of community life generally, thought 
should be given to the matter of how legislators, lawyers, and judges may best 
be educated. Laws, of course, can be no better than the men who draft them, 
If better laws are desired, better educated men are needed to enact and 
interpret them, and see to their observance. It is possible to use state force 
to secure obedience to legislative decrees for a time, at least, whether they are 
good or bad. In the long run, however, and especially in a democracy, only 
those laws will be willingly obeyed which the people are persuaded will operate 
for the common good. Persuasiveness in law, as in other forms of communica- 
tion, implies that men are reasonable, intelligent, and capable of making their 
own judgments. In fact, democratic government is itself based on the assump- 
tion that reasonable men will accept at least minimum standards for conduct- 
ing public affairs, and will conform to what the majority agrees upon as best 
for the time and circumstances. Most men obey laws that are enacted ina 
democracy, not out of fear of a policeman’s stick, but because they participate 
in making the law by agreement, expressed or implied, with its purpose. If 
a law is arbitrary, however, they will at first protest, then try to have it 
amended or repealed, and, if unsuccessful, will ultimately ignore, disobey, or 
resist it. Few laws are obeyed over a long period that have failed to win the 
assent of the people generally. Indeed, not only is it true that the government 
is best which governs least, but it is also true that government, like education, 
is self-government when it is most successful. 


In order to formulate, administer and interpret laws which the majority will 
find readily acceptable for the common good, the lawyers who act for the 
government must not only be trained to ascertain facts, understand human 
motivation, make well-informed and firm judgments, and be prudent in antici- 
pating and guarding against difficulties, but they must also be able to com- 
municate their proposals in such terms that reasonable men will be persuaded 
to accept them. A mere listing of some of the qualifications indicates that 
the lawyers must have the best possible education the community can provide. 
Mere “know-how” of professional skills, such as, what forms to use, and 
where to file papers, is poor preparation for a work which makes demands 
upon all one’s intellectual and spiritual powers to an extraordinary degree. 
If in fact the lawyer’s talents have not been sharpened by great teaching and 
conscientious exercise during the period of his preparation for his chosen 
lifework, the lawyer will be unequal to the tasks set before him by those who 
would rely upon his counsel. 


It is in the law schools of the country that the good lawyer must be tested 
before he can qualify for a position of leadership. What goes on in the law 
schools is, therefore, important to every member of the community, although 
few of these will be able to pass judgment upon the degree of excellence of 
the training which is actually given. What all are able to do, however, is t0 
call for, encourage, and support excellent education in the law schools, instead 
of taking good law schools for granted, or even accepting mediocre prepara 
tion, on the plea that that is all the poor man can afford. The contrary 1s 
fact the case. The poorer the man the better professional preparation he will 
need, and this should be more widely recognized. The better the education 
provided in the law schools, the better the laws regulating education in get 
eral, and the better the whole educational system is, the better community 
living can be. From what has already been said, it may be understood that the 
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law schools, along with the rest of the educational system, have an exceedingly 
important function in the world-wide struggle to influence, if not to captivate, 
the minds of men. 


On one side of the deepening struggle are ranged temporal rewards, material 
success, force and power; on the other, eternal values, based on truth, justice 
and respect for human personality. Fear is contrasted with confidence; abject 
slavery with liberty. Both sides, by their reliance upon the persuasiveness of 
mass communication, give implicit acknowledgement that each man is a very 
important person who has power to choose one side or the other. Neither has 
yet scored a decisive victory in the struggle, although preliminary skirmishes 
already seem to have been won and lost. Which side will be the ultimate 
victor? The answer is obvious. That side will win out which is most persuasive 
to the reasonable man. The more difficult question is, how will the reasonable 
man know the best side to choose; how can he be sure he is being told the 
truth; how can he verify the facts and determine the validity of the reasoning 
directed to his intelligence? Education alone provides the answer. Who will 
teach him truth; whom can he trust? First of all are his parents whom he is 
generally pretty certain he can rely on, but beyond what they know, to whom 
can he go? To the general agreement of the better educated members of his 
community? What if they do not know, or have been deceived? The default 
of the intellectuals in more than one country has led the people astray, it must 
be remembered. Ultimately he turns to those whose good works and whose 
obviously good intentions for his welfare have impressed him as sincere. He 
will doubtlessly be brought back eventually to the Creator of his universe. 
He will find himself repeating again the age-old cry: “To whom shall we 
turn, Oh Lord—Thou hast the words of eternal life.” The answer will come, 
as it did to his ancestors of old, from the sacred scriptures reverently handed 
down by parents from generation to generation, “I have not left you orphans,” 
... “Learn of Me...I am the Way... Go and teach.” 





SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


PSYCHIATRY AND THE EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED CHILD 
(Chairman: Rev. Bernard T. Rattigan, Washington, D. C.) 


ADAPTING READING PROGRAMS AND INSTRUCTIONS TO THE NEEDS 
AND INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES OF CHILDREN 
(Summary) 


SISTER MARY NILA, O.S.F., PH.D., DIRECTRESS, THE ARCHBISHOP 
CUSHING EDUCATIONAL CLINIC, BOSTON CENTER OF 
CARDINAL STRITCH COLLEGE, BOSTON, 16, MASS. 


As educators our great task is to educate citizens of this world and of the 
world to come by developing the individual’s physical, mental, social, emotional, 
and moral powers in a suitable environment under the guidance of mature and 
adequately trained teachers. 


Authorities agree that the teaching of reading is a very difficult process 
involving a complex of personal skills in which achievement is highly corre- 
lated with intelligence and educational opportunity. When skillfully handled, 
the child develops a Christlike personality while learning to read. 


The nature and extent of individual differences include: experiential back- 
ground, mental ability, reading capacity, and readiness factors, emotional and 
social characteristics, attitudes and interests, health and vitality, and the rate 
of learning to read. Individual differences in reading are seldom due to a 
single cause. Rather they are due to a group of interrelated factors, such as 
intellectual ability, language facility, physiological conditions, emotional or 
other personality disturbances, interests and motivation, and environmental 
and instructional factors. Suggested adjustments for these individual differ- 
ences are based on factors causing the differences. Physiological and psycho- 
logical difficulties should be referred to specialists for diagnosis and correction. 


Certain faulty teaching techniques kill interest and motivation. These 
include: using the oral method completely, the use of too difficult material, the 
use of dull and trivial content, complete pre-reading, and the overemphasis 
upon formal recitation. Other poor techniques are: teaching skills in isolation, 
neglecting important steps in the reading process, failure to measure each 
individual’s progress regularly, using literary selections for teaching all read- 
ing skills, and the failure to provide plenty of easy, interesting, and varied 
books. 

Recommended organizational and administrative methods for providing for 
individual differences are many. Some of them are: reading readiness pro 
gram, primary school, retardation or failures and acceleration, grouping, 
recreational reading, unit organization, and individualized instructions. 

The value of a differentiated reading program has been proved by experience. 
Failures and retardation have been reduced 50% or more, according to reports. 
Progress in other subjects has kept pace with reading gains. A well-planned 
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reading program providing for differentiated instruction and for remedial 
procedures when needed enables each child to achieve and to develop his 
God-given powers to capacity. It places neither teacher nor child under the 
pressure of measuring up to fixed standards and goals, which causes frustra- 
tion and failure. Such a program will bring happiness to teachers and to 
pupils alike and will be conducive to the development of a well-adjusted, ideal 
Christlike personality, the aim of all Christian education. ; 





EDUCATION AND DIFFERENTIAL DEVELOPMENTAL RATES 
OF STUDENTS 
(Summary) 


RT. REV. MSGR. F. J. HOULAHAN, HEAD, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCA. 
TION, THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. ¢. 


A sampling of representative literature in the field demonstrates that boys 
and girls should be educated separately, not just because of moral problems 
which may demand such segregation, but primarily because of differences 
between the two sexes in: (1) structure; (2) developmental rates; (3) differ. 
ences in cognitive abilities and their uses; (4) differences in personality traits 
and their organization; and (5) differences in roles in life. 


It is suggested that, if boys were educated as boys for the male role in life 
and girls as girls for the feminine role, many of the frustrations resulting in 
maladjustments, particularly of the boys, could be eliminated. It appears, too, 
that racial integration in certain parts of the country might be facilitated in 
schools which are segregated by sex. 
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TEACHER TRAINING, CERTIFICATION AND RESEARCH FACILITIES 
(Chairman: Angelo Bruno, Newark, N. J.) 


TEACHER TRAINING REQUIREMENTS FOR DAY CLASSES OF 
EDUCABLE MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN 


KATHERINE D. LYNCH, DIRECTOR, CRMD BUREAU, NEW YORK 
CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Asurvey of state certification requirements for teachers of educable retarded 
children indicates the need of special preparation for these teachers, over and 
above that preparation needed by teachers in the regular classroom. This 
preparation consists of such courses as the psychology of the mentally 
retarded, methods and instructional materials for the mentally retarded, tests 
and testing of retarded children, handwork, and occupational education. 


In 1957 the Office of Education of the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare in Washington published a bulletin entitled, “Teachers of Children 
Who Are Mentally Retarded.’* New requirements are suggested in this bul- 
letin. Other requirements have evolved at recent conferences at which new 
trends in the education of mentally retarded children were discussed. 


The expansion of preparatory professional experiences is being urged. Up 
to three years’ experience in regular classroom teaching is considered impor- 
tant. Supervised practice teaching is essential. More opportunity for applied 
experiences should be offered (during student teaching days) in activities out- 
side of the classroom, such as visits to non-school community organizations, to 
meetings of parents of retarded children, to organizations interested in the 
welfare of the mentally retarded, to employment agencies, and to clinics that 
deal with mental retardation. A need is felt for observation of work done in 
rehabilitation centers, in sheltered workshops, in classes for children with 
multiple handicaps including mental retardation. 


The importance of understanding the retarded child in a practical rather 
than a highly technical and theoretical way, with special emphasis on under- 
standing social, emotional, and spiritual development as well as the causes of 
maladjustment, is necessary. There has been too much stress on the theory of 
testing and the ability to give tests. Interpretation of clinical and diagnostic 
data is of more value. 


_ The knowledge of methods and materials of instruction for retarded children 
1s considered of utmost importance. There is such a dearth of adequate 
material that in New York City a group of teachers of retarded children is 
working under the guidance of the CRMD Bureau and the Bureau of Curricu- 
lum Research to formulate directions for the preparation of needed materials 
80 that prospective teachers can learn how to prepare materials and how to 
select good concrete teaching devices. 


Knowledge of curriculum building and the ability to select proper content 
material to be taught to retarded children is important, for new regulations 


_—_ 


*Romaine P, Mackie, Harold M. Williams, and Lloyd M. Dunn, “Teachers of Children Who 
- Mentally Retarded,” Bull. 1957, No. 8, Office of Education, Dept. of Health, Education, and 
efare, Washington, D. C., 1957. 
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are opening the classroom doors to very immature children and keeping these 
doors open to older adolescents. For the classes of children four and five years 
old whose mental ages are around two and three, teachers may need nursery 
school training, and they must also be trained to experiment and to determine 
what curriculum will be needed for these immature youngsters. Teachers of 
the older adolescents (17-20 years old) will need to experiment with the cur. 
riculum, These teachers must know how to obtain information on job oppor. 
tunities in the community. They should learn how to organize on-the-job 
training in special classrooms. They must know how to survey the community 
to determine what types of unskilled, routine work a low grade child can d 
successfully, as well as what types of semi-skilled jobs will challenge the mor 
able retarded individual. The curriculum for retarded children will be based 
on the results of this survey. Teachers should know how to seek rehabilitation 
and employment agencies and how best to use their services. Since much of 
this area is new and few colleges give courses in it, teachers may have to 
experiment and through experiences and reading become trained. 


With the increase of clinics for the mentally retarded, schools are receiving 
recommendations to place multiple handicapped children in classes for the 
retarded, thus creating new requirements for teacher training. Some of these 
children, such as the deaf and hard of hearing, and children with cerebral 
palsy are so severely physically handicapped that they need special classrooms 
with special equipment for their physical disability in addition to a curriculum 
geared to meet their mental needs. There is a need for classes for mentally 
retarded children who, in addition to the mental retardation, are hyperactive, 
distractable, impulsive, and perseverative. These are the children who have 
been called brain damaged, a term which is now considered inaccurate, In 
larger cities these multiple handicapped children are in classroms of their 
own. In smaller systems where cases are few in number, the children are 
scattered in special classes for retarded. The special class teacher must, there- 
fore, have information to help her with these children who are so different 
mentally and at the same time whose physical handicap needs consideration 
in planning daily activities. An important feature in teacher training is 
attendance at clinics for mental retardation. Supplementing this, in-service 
training and courses in the area of the physical defect are valuable. 


Leadership in the team approach in unifying and integrating all personnel 
and agencies concerned with the problems of the education of the mentally 
retarded is the teacher’s responsibility. This team approach would be used 
with such groups as parents, clinic workers, members of welfare agencies, and 
educational specialists. Training must be sought to develop this leadership. 


As important as requirements and training is the personality of the teacher. 
He must have a genuine interest in the mentally retarded and must realize 
the limited capacities of these children. He must have ingenuity and originality 
in order to provide and adapt materials suitable to the various levels and types 
of children in his classes. 


Of immeasurable importance to the teacher of the mentally retarded is the 
enrichment which comes from the enjoyment of interests in recreation, travel, 
skills, and art. For him, patience, the sense of humor, fortitude which is s0 
much needed, and aspiration are priceless gifts. 
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TEACHER TRAINING AND CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS FOR 
TEACHERS OF DEAF CHILDREN IN DAY CLASSES 
(Summary) 


SISTER SAINT ESTHER, S.S.J., ARCHBISHOP RYAN MEMORIAL 
INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Most fields of teaching, however diversified in their specific goals, have a 
common malady these days, to wit: a shortage of teachers. The education of 
the deaf is no exception to this. In a profession where the harvest is already 
white, it behooves Catholic colleges and universities to become more effectively 
interested in special education. If, for valid reasons, they are not prepared 
to include in their curricula provisions for this training, they should at least 
encourage their student teachers to enter the education of the exceptional. 


In 1957, approximately one hundred and fifty-six candidates, with graduate 
or undergraduate degrees, finished their preparation for teaching the deaf and 
immediately filled vacancies all over the country. In addition to these, about 
three hundred and fifty untrained teachers took up their careers as teachers 
of the deaf in residential schools and special classes, with the prospect of 
training while on the job. It is evident that there is a great need for more 
teachers qualified for the work. 


According to standards set up by the Certification Committee of the Con- 
ference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf, a student teacher 
should be directed to certain courses that give particular preparation for the 
teaching of deaf children. Briefly, the following are recommended: The Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf; The Teaching of Language to the Deaf; The 
Teaching of Elementary School Subjects to the Deaf; Methods of Teaching 
Speech Reading (Lip Reading); Education and Guidance of the Deaf; Auditory 
and Speech Mechanisms; Audiometry, Hearing Aids, and Auditory Training; 
and Observation and Student Teaching. 


In former years there were few training centers, but the pattern has changed 
definitely within the last twenty years. Now the trend is to have affiliation 
between a school for the deaf and a local college or university so that the two 
may collaborate on courses and practice teaching. Of the thirty-eight approved 
training centers in the United States, only three are under Catholic auspices: 
De Paul Institute, Pittsburgh, which works with Duquesne University; Loyola 
University, Chicago; and St. Mary’s School for the Deaf, Buffalo, which pre- 
pares students for degrees from the University of Buffalo. 


Other Catholic colleges have speech and/or hearing clinics, among them St. 
louis University, St. Louis; Marywood College, Scranton; Our Lady of the 
Lake, San Antonio; and St. Francis, Joliet. These colleges, while not claiming 
to be training centers, offer courses that may in some instances be used toward 
certification. 


Chestnut Hill College, Philadelphia, and similar institutions unable to inau- 
gurate a program of special education, lend the wisdom and influence of the 
administration to the encouragement of students to enter this specialized area. 
It is recommended that all Catholic colleges keep their students informed of 
available scholarships, such as those given annually by the Special Education 
Department of the National Catholic Educational Association. The Directory 
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of Catholic Facilities for Exceptional Children, compiled by the Rev. Wm. F. 
Jenks, C.SS.R., should be in the guidance offices of our colleges. 


Finally, it remains only to recall that certain personal attributes are requisite 
in the making of a teacher of the deaf: patience, ingenuity, vitality, kindness, 
and understanding. These are not restricted to teachers of the deaf, however, 
they must be part of every good teacher, if she is to be a good teacher, 
Appended is a prayerful wish for all teachers of exceptional children. 


A PRAYER FOR TEACHERS OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


God grant that we may see His designs for us with the simplicity of the 
blind, and hear His whisperings to us with the humility of the deaf, and may 
we know Him with the luminous understanding of the white light of Heaven 
reserved for those of His children who were poorly endowed while on earth; 
for unless we have these things, then, we who have eyes and see not, and have 
ears and hear not, and we who have the power to think, yet ponder not within 
our hearts—then it is we who are truly the handicapped. 





TEACHER TRAINING AND CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS FOR 
ITINERANT TEACHERS OF SPEECH THERAPY IN 
PAROCHIAL DAY SCHOOLS 
(Summary) 


GENEVIEVE ROWLANDS, SPEECH CONSULTANT, MILWAUKEE 
PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Having been associated for about ten years with a teacher training institu- 
tion and a fine university, Marquette University, in the capacity of assistant 
supervisor of the Speech Clinic, I feel qualified to tell you today of the many 
intricacies connected with certification in the field of speech therapy. Our first 
task is to be sure that the curriculum of our training institutions meets the 
state requirements so as to insure all the graduating students of a license 
upon graduation. Second, we must be sure that students take the required 
courses for at least basic certification in the American Speech and Hearing 
Association. 


The student needs guidance in his sophomore year in order that he may 
meet the requirements set down by the particular state in which he wishes to 
teach. These requirements differ greatly from state to state. Some states 
require no specific requirements for speech therapists while others, such as 
Wisconsin, have set up specific requirements that must be fulfilled by the 
student in order to obtain a license to do speech therapy work. 


There is a pressing need for trained speech therapists in all schools today, 

and we can help fulfill this need by establishing a Department of Speech 
Therapy in our archdiocesan offices of education. This has been done in Mil- 
waukee under the guidance and direction of Monsignor E. Goebel. This depart- 
ment has two trained speech therapists, myself and Sister Mary Jogues, who 
travel to the primary departments of all the elementary schools in the arch- 
diocese, and demonstrate a lesson in “speech improvement” to the classroom 
teacher to acquaint her with some of the techniques she can employ in her 
classroom to improve the speech of all the students in her class and, therefore, 
help the speech-handicapped child at the same time. Classroom instruction is 
also given to these classroom teachers at district meetings held once a month. 
Parent conferences are held at the office of the board of education, and further 
tests, if indicated, are given at this time to the speech-handicapped child. If 
the therapist feels that the child needs clinical help beyond what the classroom 
teacher may give that child in “speech improvement,” such arrangements are 
made with the speech clinic at Marquette University or any other qualified 
clinic in the vicinity. 
; In conclusion I would like to point out that the main objective of the 
itinerant teacher of speech therapy in the parochial schools would be to try to 
satisfy the requirements of his or her particular state, and then to be sure that 
he or she fulfills the requirements for basic certification in the American 
Speech and Hearing Association. 











INAUGURATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF DAY CLASSES FOR THE 
DEAF IN PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS IN THE CHICAGO ARCHDIOCESE 
(Summary) 


MARIAN C. QUINN, CO-ORDINATOR, DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL 
SERVICES, CATHOLIC CHARITIES OF THE ARCHDIOCESE 
OF CHICAGO, ILL. 


The four Catholic Charities day centers for deaf children in the Archdiocese 
of Chicago are a part of a total program of service to vision and hearing- 
handicapped children. This program also embraces hearing conservation, hear- 
ing therapy, released-time instruction for deaf children attending public 
schools, education of parents of pre-school deaf and blind children, the publish- 
ing of four religion textbooks for deaf children, vision conservation, education 
of the partially sighted (including large-type editions of textbooks), and three 
day centers for blind children. 


This paper discusses, in some detail, the various services for the hearing- 
handicapped; at the end, it will briefly survey our services for the vision- 
handicapped. 


The program for the hearing-handicapped began in 1951, and its first objec- 
tive was the training of qualified personnel. Next, an advisory group composed 
of educators and the heads of several archdiocesan agencies was established 
to counsel the Department of Special Services, a Catholic Charities agency 
set up to co-ordinate the programs for the vision and hearing-handicapped. 
This department avails itself of the facilities of various public, private and 
religious organizations. 


The first service, called Hearing Conservation, was—and remains—aimed at 
locating children with hearing losses, evaluating the total problem and arrang- 
ing for a proper remedial plan. This service tests all archdiocesan school 
children, or about 100,000 each year. Children with hearing losses are referred 
to a Catholic Charities-sponsored otological screening clinic, where their prob- 
lems are diagnosed by ear specialists. Findings are sent to the treating 
otologist and to the Department of Special Services, 


The child’s total problem is evaluated by the department in the light of all 
available information, and a remedial plan is set in motion. Whatever this 
plan may entail, the important objective is normal growth for the child. 


Saturday morning and summer therapy classes provide lip reading and 
auditory training, speech improvement, instruction in the use of hearing aids, 
parent counseling, etc., for children with hearing impairments. 


These services, while they require trained personnel and special equipment, 
are justifiable from an economic standpoint as well as from the standpoint of 
the child’s needs. 


Between 1952 and 1957, day classes for deaf children were opened in four 
centers—each designed to prepare the deaf child in the midst of his hearing 
classmates for life in a world where most people can see and hear. Pre-school 
deaf children are prepared in the home for the experience of education through 
parent-counseling group meetings. Deaf children are enrolled in the day 
classes when they reach a mental age of five. When it fully matures our 
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program for deaf children will range through kindergarten, primary, inter- 
mediate and advanced grades, and high school, each level having its own 
curicula and objectives. 


The program for vision-handicapped children parallels that for the hearing- 
handicapped. The Vision Conservation program regularly tests the sight of 
all parochial school children, and locates vision impairments among 9.2 per 
cent of these boys and girls. There are now three day centers for the blind, 


where these children learn Braille and other specialized techniques and, as 
they progress, are integrated more and more in regular classrooms with the 
sighted. The partially-sighted are aided by trained traveling teachers, and 
have specially-prepared large-type textbooks placed at their disposal. 


Above all, the supernatural end of education is kept in mind, so that these 
programs co-ordinate in all respects with the purposes of Catholic education. 









PHYSICAL HEALTH AND SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 
(Chairman: Joseph J. Toland, Jr., M.D., Philadelphia, Pa.) 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE CHILD AND SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 
(Summary) 


HORST A. AGERTY, M.D., CLINICAL PROFESSOR OF PEDIATRICS, 
HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COLLEGE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“A sound mind in a sound body” indicates clearly the relationship between 
physical development and school performance. Under certain circumstances, 
attendance at nursery school and kindergarten, prior to entering the first 
grade, offers distinct advantages. Where classes begin only once a year, there 
is always a problem in deciding what to do with the child whose birthday 
falls midway between the opening and closing of the school year. 


Children with severe handicaps are being enrolled more and more in special 
schools, although wherever possible, those with lesser handicaps should be 
retained in the ordinary school environment. Let us look at some examples: 


(1) Diabetic children do well in school, provided they are properly instructed. 
The informed teacher may help in detecting a case early. 


(2) The epileptic child also belongs in the normal school situation, although 
frequently ill-advised efforts are made to remove him from such an 
environment. 


(8) Obesity and learning sometimes go together, even though the cause and 
effect relationship may be somewhat obscure. 


(4) The small child may appear to be at a disadvantage in his class. 
A delayed growth spurt, however, may precipitate him to the head of the 
line, so to speak. 


Athletics have an important place in school. Sometimes, however, there is 
a tendency to force too highly competitive situations on immature children. 
Competitive extra-mural athletics belong essentially in upper high school 
grades and then only for well developed children. 

There are other factors concerning the relationship between the physical 
development of the child and his school performance which should be noted 
here: 

(1) Reading disabilities make up a marked problem which must be recog- 
nized in order to prevent an important cause of poor school work. 

(2) Speech disorders are more prominent in males and may indicate psycho- 
logical maladjustment. 

(3) Specific disorders in spelling and mathematics may exist. The child’s 
“handedness” must be respected. Forcing a left-handed child to become 4 
right-handed one may have far reaching ill affects. 

(4) The inattentive child may actually be a child with unusually high or 
unusually low intelligence. Appropriate testing will make the diagnosis. 
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(5) Puberity and adolescence, with their growth spurts and problems in 
sexual maturation, are extremely important land marks in development and 
have their definite effects on the school performance of the individual. These 
should be well understood as they are connected with many important problems. 


The school environment should be optimum from the standpoint of seating, 
lighting, ventilation and toilet facilities. To do good work a child must be 
happy; he must be respected and treated as an individual. All of these things 
are important. If the unprecedented development of the Catholic parochial 
school system of the United States is to reach its highest fruition, the above 
considerations must be given their due attention. 





THE NECESSITY FOR GOOD PHYSICAL HEALTH ON THE PART oF 
STUDENTS, AND GOOD HEALTH FACILITIES IN CATHOLIC 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


MARTIN H. SPELLMAN, M.D., DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL 
HYGIENE, BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS, BOSTON, MASS. 


It is my feeling that the quality of school health facilities in many of our 
Catholic schools has lagged considerably behind the educational standards 
which are to be found in these same institutions. 


The reasons for this lag in the health area are not difficult to analyze. The 
most important reason, perhaps, is the fact that the relationship between 
parochial schools and official health agencies is oftentimes clouded, and con- 
fusion exists as to the responsibility which the community at large bears for 
the parochial school health program. In Massachusetts, for example, the state 
health agency gives active support to parochial school programs at the request 
of a city or town health department. This support is limited by the fact that 
the law does not make it mandatory for local communities to provide school 
health services for parochial school children. It is mandatory for cities and 
towns to provide such services for public school children. 


In any event, support for parochial school health programs at the state 
level does not insure sound working programs when key activities must be 
cleared and financed at the whim of town health departments. It is at the 
town and city levels where we find notable variations in the support accorded 
to parochial school health programs. 


Generally speaking, I would say that most areas of our country are slowly 
coming to see school health problems as community health problems and not 
as problems limited to children in attendance at public schools. As recognition 
of this basic principle deepens, there will be forthcoming, I am sure, a more 
comprehensive assistance on the part of towns and cities to parochial school 
health departments. 


It is up to those of us who are interested in the progress of Catholic educa- 
tion to enlighten our respective communities with respect to their fundamental 
obligations to parochial school health programs. In order to achieve such 
programs it is, of course, necessary that we ourselves understand the role of 
a good parochial school health organization. 


It seems to me that the primary mission of a school health organization is 
to provide a service which supplements the health relationship which normally 
exists between the family doctor and the children under his care. While 4 
general practitioner can provide excellent care over a very wide range of 
disease and other health impairments, as a practical matter the typical family 
doctor does not attempt to make diagnoses or give treatment in certain 
important health areas. 


In order to illustrate a little more specifically the situation we face, let 
consider the problem of sensory impairments among children of school age. 
Let us take—again for purpose of illustration—the matter of impairments 
vision and hearing. We have here a problem which, with the possible exception 
of dental caries, represents the largest school health problem with which we 
regularly must contend. In this area we note that the family doctor wh 
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provides otherwise a tremendous range of services has found it impossible 
to check in any comprehensive or reliable manner on the visual or hearing 
status of his patients. Vision and hearing examinations, as we all know, are 
done almost exclusively by eye specialists and otologists. 


There is yet another aspect of vision and hearing impairments which make 
them difficult for the family doctor to handle directly. A child with a typical 
visual or aural defect suffers no telltale pain; neither does he show an 
elevated temperature nor a rash. In the usual situation, neither the child, 
his parents nor his teachers are aware of the fact that a serious health condi- 
tion is present. 


Under these circumstances it becomes perfectly clear that unless the school 
health department maintains a vision and hearing screening and follow-up 
program of adequate dimensions, very little assistance is likely to be obtained 
for the 15% of our children who suffer from referable vision and hearing 
losses. Otherwise stated, the school health department has a very unique and 
very special responsibility for supplementing conventional resources in the 
whole area of sensory impairments. The school health department has similar 
responsibilities in other health areas and it becomes most important that we 
recognize and understand the necessity for such supplemental services; other- 
wise, many will assume that the school health program performs no distinciive 
functions and that it represents a thoroughly dispensable luxury. 


Let me give you one more example of a supplemental health function in 
which a good school health department plays an important role and one which 
is too often overlooked. I refer to the role which a school health department 
plays as a buffer and intermediary prior to referral of children for therapy 
in special classes. 


A good school health department always tends to inhibit promiscuous 
referral of children to sight-saving classes, classes for auditory training and 
lip reading, day classes for the deaf, “opportunity” classes and other similar 
groupings which are frequently found in our modern elementary and secondary 
school systems. A good school health department recognizes that referral for 
special therapy can be overdone as well as underdone and that the one fair 
approach to the problem is through team effort carried out under the direction 
of the school health department. Members of the referral team may be drawn 
from various disciplines but normally specialized medical representation would 
be obtained together with specialized educational representation. The parents 
of the child would also, of course, be consulted. 


Placement of any child in a special educational category, even when it is 
done on a transient rather than on a permanent basis, always represents a 
very serious action in terms of the child’s ultimate adjustment to school and 
to life. Referral of a child for special educational therapy means displacement 
from his normal environment and routines to a greater or lesser extent. At 
the very least, under such circumstances, competent medical advice should not 
be short-circuited. What I mean to emphasize here is the fact that no educator 
or teacher should undertake on his own responsibility to transfer a child for 
special therapy of the type to which I have referred. These matters are best 
handled under the aegis of the school health department. 


So much for illustrations of important supplemental health functions exer- 
tised by modern school health departments. Let us assume that this very 
limited sampling of the kind of services which are best provided by school 
health departments points up sufficiently the need for well-organized school 
health services. 
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Our next step logically involves a consideration of some of the practical 
elements involved in getting a workable parochial school health program 
underway. In this connection I would like to pinpoint a very common failing 
in setting up realistic goals and working schedules. Too many school admin- 
istrators have relied on what they fondly refer to as a “common-sense” 
approach in dealing with school health problems. A failure to recognize the 
technical complexities of modern school health operation leads inevitably to 
hasty and ill-advised decisions on organization of personnel and facilities, 


Actually such problems as adequate nursing supervision, health education 
and curricula, healthful school environment—including classroom seating, 
lighting, toilets, drinking fountains and school lunch programs, psychiatric 
problems, immunization, general nutrition and physical education and safety— 
all require without exception the services of specialized technical personnel. 
Persons with the necessary experience and qualifications in these various areas 
are available for consultation and they should be used freely in the develop- 
ment of adequate school health programs. We should always utilize to the 
fullest extent practicable our resources of specialists in official and voluntary 
agencies in working out health programs which will meet the basic needs and 
requirements of the children in our Catholic schools. 


The importance of administrative recognition of the complexities which are 
inherent in modern school health programs is so vital that I will briefly refer 
to some of the elements involved in one or two of our programs in Boston. 
Here again for purposes of illustration I refer to our programs in vision and 
hearing conservation. Under our comprehensive vision program, every child 
is given an annual screening by means of the Massachusetts Vision Test. 
This test, which is much more difficult to administer than a conventional 
Snellen Test, is comprised of three major divisions. One division screens out 
children with deviations in visual acuity, another selects children who deviate 
significantly in latent hypermetropia (farsightedness) and a third division 
screens out those children who require attention for heterophoria (muscle 
imbalance). 


We utilize equally complex electronic equipment in our hearing conservation 
program. Here we screen all children in the frequency range 250 cycles per 
second through 6,000 cycles per second at a sensation level of 15 decibels. 


When it is understood that these tests are not only intricate but time- 
consuming and when it is further understood that we are obliged to screen 
approximately 90,000 children each year for both vision and hearing defects, 
some idea of the magnitude of the effort involved in this work will become 
clear. 


In our school vision and hearing programs we do not use our regular staff 
nurses for the screening function. Neither do we use classroom teachers. We 
actually meet this problem by employing a number of full-time technicians 
who may or may not have backgrounds in nursing. These persons perform 
vision and hearing screening functions exclusively and, as a result, become 
very adept and very reliable in their operations. 


Under these arrangements, our regular staff nurses exercise a supervisory 
role and implement the all-important follow-through phase of the work. There 
is little point in finding large numbers of children with sensory impairments 
if little or nothing is done to see that they receive adequate attention. Under 
our program, school public health nurses who by virtue of their training have 
particular aptitude in follow-through techniques are provided with sufficient 
time to do an adequate follow-through job. 
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I have gone into some detail in this discussion so that the complexity of 
contemporary school health programs will be emphasized. As you can see, the 
amateur approach in administration of these very expensive school health 
services will not suffice. The day of the ladies’ volunteer group has long since 
made way for the professional team of public health physicians, public health 
qurses and specially trained educators. The sooner this is recognized, the 
better for all concerned. 


In this very brief discussion I have attempted to emphasize two or three 
important aspects of school health administration. 


In the first place, I have tried to show that school health services are a 
necessary supplement to the other conventional medical and health facilities 
which exist in the community. In many instances, a good school health service 
provides unique services for the health and welfare of our children—unique 
in the sense that if the school does not provide the service, no other agency 
or individual in the community is likely to do so. 


In the second place, I have attempted to emphasize the fact that modern 
school health services are so complex that highly specialized personnel is 
essential for consultation and proper management. If this principle is under- 
stood, you will not approach a nurse with broad experience in bedside care 
for advice on school public health nursing problems; you will not arrange for 
anationally-known administrator of a school for the deaf to set up a school 
hearing conservation program, nor will you have your procedures for handling 
children with emotional problems set up by a psychiatrist whose experience 
and practice is limited largely to adults. In all these areas, one can hardly 
become too discriminating. 


I trust that this short review will be of some practical value to the admin- 
istrators of our Catholic schools and, perhaps, of particular value to the 
administrators of smaller schools in more remote areas. 


Catholic educational facilities are expanding very rapidly and it is our duty 
to see that provisions for adequate school health services become an integral 
part of the expansion, 





PROBLEMS OF PUPIL EVALUATION AND GUIDANCE 
(Chairman: Rev. Frank Lo Bianco, Newark, N. J.) 


THE TECHNIQUES OF DIAGNOSIS AND REMEDIATION OF 
MALADJUSTMENT 
(Summary) 


REV. ROBERT E. GALLAGHER, CATHOLIC CHARITIES GUIDANCE 
INSTITUTE, ARCHDIOCESE OF NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The early detection of emotional difficulties is paramount for the prevention 
of later and more serious problems or at least for a more hopeful prospect of 
their remediation. 


The ideal place for detecting the beginning problem is in the classroom. 
The teacher sees the child for several hours each day and can note the differ- 
ence from one day to another. It is the classroom teacher who comes to feel 
the child’s moods, his reactions, his personality. 


Most every child from time to time may demonstrate one or more symptoms 
which point towards emotional upset. These may be no more than accepted 
reactions to a temporary situation. More severe emotional disturbances are 
indicated rather by the continual and consistent occurrence of certain observ- 
able symptoms. 


SITUATIONAL DIsoRDERS. A troubled or troublesome child with an apparently 
normal personality may react to a distressing situation in his home or in his 
immediate environment. The child’s reaction may manifest itself in his con- 
duct, for example, truancy, stealing or cruelty; or in a habit disturbance, for 
example, nail biting, tantrums or enuresis. Children who demonstrate these 
reactions are usually failing in their struggle to adjust to an overwhelming 
home situation. 


The teacher’s first step in handling these children is to pose to the child, 
his parents and herself the simple question, “What is happening at home?” 
A discussion with the parents or a visit to the home may quite quickly uncover 
the distressing situation. 


The correction of such home conditions is usually beyond the resources of 
the teacher or the school. “Bawling out” the parents with the expectation of 
an immediate change only makes a bad situation worse. The parish priest, the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society, the local Catholic Charities or the Department of 
Welfare are some of the possible resources to which the school may tum. 
Frequently placement of the child is the only resort. 


THE HosTILE CHILD. The acting out hostile child presents no problem of 
detection precisely because he presents such harrassing difficulties. The hostile 
child has been deprived of love. The antidote to his hostility is love. The § 
sneering, vicious, hostile child is best helped by a teacher who accepts literally 
the challenging words of the merciful Christ: “Do good, and lend, hoping 
for nothing thereby and your reward shall be great and you shall be sons of 
the Highest, for He is kind to the unthankful and to the evil. Be ye therefore 
merciful, as your father also is merciful.” 
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Clinical or even custodial care is indicated when a child’s capacity to be 
loved is so severely damaged that he cannot respond to the normal manifesta- 
tions of affection. Special service to the child is also indicated when he 
endangers those around him or begins to internalize the hostility toward 
himself. 


THE ANXIOUS CHILD. The anxious, withdrawn child is much more difficult 
to detect. Unlike the hostile youngster, he may be easily overlooked precisely 
because he appears to be quiet, obedient and retiring. Yet, from a mental 
health point of view, his is the more serious problem. The neurotic child from 
early in life desires to escape conflict. The unsolved conflicts lead to emotional 
disorders which in turn beget various mental and physical symptoms. 


The most meaningful danger signal of anxiety is a sudden or precipitate 
change in the child. Intervention at the time of the sudden and precepitate 
change is crucial in the prevention of anxiety and the later development of 
adult neurosis. Thus, the emotional life of even a young school child may 
already have been damaged. Anxiety already may be second nature. The 
teacher then is faced with the challenge of dealing with the anxious child 
whose scholastic achievement does not truly reflect his intellectual endowment 
or his real effort. His anxiety blocks optimum performance. 


The teacher has two basic tools—understanding and reassurance. On the 
other hand, over-indulgence either by parents or teachers should be avoided. 
This balanced approach marks the difference between a classroom instructor 
and a skilled teacher in the richest sense. 


THE SERIOUSLY DISTURBED CHILD. The frequent incidence of crippling mental 
diseases gives emphasis to teacher awareness of its gross symptoms at least. 
Particularly is this information helpful for those dealing with adolescents, since 
the onset frequently occurs during the adolescent years. Early treatment is 
tr more successful and we see the importance, therefore, of early 
letection. 


Such children or adolescents patently stand out in the average student group. 
Charity dictates that they be referred for a competent psychiatric evaluation 
even at the cost of fifty dollars or a trip of a hundred miles. 


In summary, the classroom teacher has a vital role in the early detection of 
the emotional disorders in children. The alert teacher has an opportunity to 
observe the child both as a pupil and as a personality. Beginning problems 
are manifested through consistent and continual symptoms. The earlier the 
disturbed child receives clinical attention the better is the prognosis for his 
adjustment. The teacher has a further role and opportunity to help the child 
with problems in the classroom setting itself. Teacher attitude and handling 
are integral parts of the correction of emotional problems and prevent further 
and more serious disturbances. 


This privileged role of the teacher is summed up in the following advice of 
Pope Pius XII to teachers: 


Understanding young people certainly does not mean approving and admit- 
ting everything they maintain in their ideas, their tastes, their caprices, 
their false enthusiasm. It consists fundamentally in finding out what is 
solid in them and accepting this trustfully without remorse or anger; in 
discovering the origin of their deviations and errors, which are often 
nothing but the unhappy attempt to solve real and difficult problems and, 
a in following closely the vicissitudes and conditions of the present 
e. 





PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT AND CATHOLIC EVALUATION 


THOMAS N. McCARTHY, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF THE COUNSELING 
CENTER, LA SALLE COLLEGE, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Among the many words used in reference to the human person, the word 
personality is perhaps the most frequently used and, at the same time, the 
most complex. Being complex, it also can be a misleading term because it 
conveys a host of meanings, some of which are quite different from on 
another. 


One psychologist in tracing this word back to the early Greeks found that 
it has been used in forty-nine different ways from antiquity to modern times, 
He added a fiftieth definition. That was twenty years ago, and since then the 
concept of personality has undergone even further revision in an attempt to 
indicate more precisely what is denoted by that term. 


When one considers the complexity of the being to which the term person- 
ality is applied, it is not particularly surprising to find that there has been 
difficulty in deciding what personality really means. 


It would seem that we are looking for a term that embraces those qualities 
which are common to all men, but which at the same time indicates qualities 
which are unique to the individual person. Yet the various aspects of human 
nature, while common to all, are so rich in diversity of expression that they 
resist being encapsuled in a single term. Recognition of this fact has led to 
the practice of making a distinction between personality and behavior. Person- 
ality, rather than being conceived of as an entitative or substantive thing, is 
an inferential concept that is used to denote the organization of the various 
behavioral systems of the individual. Behavior, on the other hand, is what is 
actually observed and studied; and it is this, that is, the behavior of indi- 
viduals, which is the immediate concern of the educator; personality, properly 
speaking, is his concern only in an indirect way. 


This is not to imply that the educator has no influence on and no concer 
for the developing personality. Normally he has both; but the term personality 
has so many different meanings to the lay person and is so complex a term to 
the professional that it is necessary to use all kinds of qualifiers in context 
with it if a precise meaning is to be conveyed. For that reason the practice 
today is to deal with identifiable units of behavior, such as a trait, a skill 
an interest, and the like. 

Each of these specific units of behavior functions within the context of # 
broader behavioral system, for example, within a motivational system, 
within a value system. While it is common practice for the lay person t 
incorrectly apply the term personality to a specific unit of behavior, such 4 
to a particular temperamental trait or to a habit, it is the unique organization 
of broad behavioral systems within the individual to which the term personality 
properly applies. 

This distinction between personality and behavior may have to some the 
flavor of psychological mumbo-jumbo, and may seem far-removed from th 
bailiwick of the educational practitioner. In point of fact, the distinction has 
a number of pedagogical implications. For one thing, it is related to the 
goals of the educational process. 
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Educational theorists have a penchant for insisting that it is the whole 
person who is being educated, Presumably that trite and overworked expres- 
sion has reference to what is generally thought of as the personality of the 
individual. While nearly all would subscribe to the notion that good teaching 
takes cognizance of the entire personality, in actual practice the teaching 
process is geared almost entirely toward very specific aspects of development, 
namely, toward the acquisition of specific skills and knowledge. To insist that 
the entire personality is being purposively developed along predetermined 
lines through the educational process obfuscates the actual fact that much 
of the classroom influence on non-intellectual aspects of personality is in fact 
indirect, uncontrolled, and haphazard, and as such may be just as harmful 
as it may be helpful to personality development. 


In truth the full extent of the teacher’s influence on non-intellectual aspects 
of personality development is not known. Where research evidence is available, 
itis clear that there is an influence on attitudes as well as an accomplishment. 
A study carried out by Kurt Lewin and his associates during World War II 
has demonstrated this. Using groups of pre-teen-age boys as subjects, social 
imate was experimentally varied by having the group leader adopt a laissez- 
faire, autocratic, or democratic demeanor toward the group. As the type of 
leadership varied, so, too, did accomplishment and attitudes of the group 
members. Under laissez-faire leadership the group remained disorganized and 
accomplished little; under autocratic leadership, that which is typical of most 
classrooms, immediate accomplishment was greatest but negative attitudes 
developed toward the leader; under democratic leadership, while immediate 
accomplishment was second to the autocratic leadership, long-range accom- 
plishment was greater and attitudes toward the leader were more positive. 


Much additional research of this kind is needed before the full impact of the 
classroom situation on the developing personality is understood. Progress in 
this area will hinge largely on the precise definition of the aspect of person- 
ality under study and on experimental design that allows for analyzing the 
influence of specific pedagogical practices. Teachers who are interested and 
trained in scholarship would be in an excellent position to carry out this kind 
of research, and so provide answers to these questions which are of theoretical 
interest and of practical value. 


There is a second reason for dealing with specific units of behavior in the 
study of personality development. The reason is that the various aspects of 
personality do not develop in an even way within the same individual and 
least of all between individuals. Some aspects of personality may change as 
aresult of training while others remain unaltered. This phenomenon has been 
observed in college-age groups as well as in younger people. In a study I did 
with young men in a religious order, it was found that some personality traits, 
but not all of the traits studied, changed during given levels of training, for 
example, during postulency and novitiate; but no change for these particular 
traits was found at other levels, for example, during the scholasticate training. 


The finding here is an important one for the educator. First, while there 
had been no conscious attempt to alter aspects of their personality, the kind 
of training these young men were undergoing brought about personality trait 

es quite unwittingly. A similar phenomenon may well occur in the 
ordinary school setting. The teacher needs to be alert to that possibility if 
healthy development is to be fostered. Second, the various aspects of person- 
ality were being changed in different ways, some traits becoming more pro- 
nounced and others less so. There are obvious pedagogical implications to this. 
For one thing it suggests that there may be aspects of personality that are 
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not amenable to change through training. Basic temperament probably is one 
of these factors. For another thing, everyone does not change in the same 
degree when undergoing similar training. For this reason the teacher needs 
to be alert to the fact that the educational process fosters increasing differ. 
ences between students in some aspects of behavior while it may exert a 
leveling effect on other aspects of behavior. 


The third point I wish to make about personality development is that the 
recognition of both intrapersonal and interpersonal variations among the 
various aspects of personality allows for the possibility of making a differen. 
tial diagnosis. This, the differential diagnosis, is the sine qua non of adequate 
guidance of the individual student and of individualized instruction. 


In recent weeks there has been much criticism of individualized instruction, 
particularly for the bright child, as being undemocratic because it would create 
an intellectual elite. The idea seems to be that in a democracy one does not 
have the right to purposely foster differences of this kind. Lurking behind 
this notion sometimes is the idea that all could be equal if only given equal 
opportunity to be so. To my mind, this represents a misunderstanding of the 
democratic ideal. There is no valid reason for assuming that all men are 
created equal. To the contrary, the evidence is all on the other side. Men are 
patently unequal in ability, temperament, energy output, or any other aspect 
of behavior that lends itself to measurement. Equality of men applies to rights 
guaranteed under the law precisely and solely because all partake of the same 
human nature. But this in no way implies that all have the same talents nor 
even the potential to develop equally if only given the opportunity to do so. 
As I have already indicated similar training opportunities frequently have the 
opposite effect—to increase differences between people. 


The parable of the talents is an apropos illustration of inequality among 
men, Moreover, Catholic tradition is clear on this point—the accomplishments 
of each man are evaluated in reference to his God-given endowment. In this 
the assumption of inequality is reaffirmed. This being the human situation, 
the Christian educator has a twofold burden. In the first place he is obliged 
to identify the potential talents of his students; and in the second place he is 
obliged to create conditions congenial to the ordered and fruitful development 
of those talents. 


Establishment of procedure and techniques to aid in identification of poten- 
tial talent and inherent weaknesses of the individual student is a major service 
that modern psychological science has rendered to the educator. By-and-large 
my experience is that Catholic educators on the secondary and elementary 
school levels make less use of these psychodiagnostic procedures than do edu- 
cators in our public school systems. Cost is given as one reason for this; 
but more important, lack of understanding of what tests can do, skepticism 
about the validity of personality assessment, and actual fear of damage to the 
individual as a result of testing are frequently found reasons. The title of 
this paper, “Personality Development and Catholic Evaluation,” reflects some- 
what that attitude. It is as if there were something essentially different 
between a Catholic evaluation of personality and a non-Catholic evaluation of 
personality. Unless one is dealing specifically with matters of belief or of 
values, it would be as difficult to conceive of a personality evaluation that 
is uniquely Catholic as it would be to have a Catholic batting average or to 
have a Catholic physical examination. Essentially evaluation or diagnosis is 
concerned with what is actually so about the individual’s behavior, not with 
what ought to be so. 
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Psychological diagnosis usually involves the use of interviews and various 
kinds of tests. In themselves these would not be dangerous to the normal or 
healthy individual. Occasionally one does find that the assessment procedures 
cause an emotional reaction on the part of the examinee. Almost invariably 
that in itself would be suggestive of an unhealthy personality. 


The danger in psychological assessment does not lie in the assessment pro- 
cedure itself, but in the way the results of the assessment are used. Because 
the interpretation of psychological tests requires a high degree of skill, if 
anyone but a professionally trained person were to use them, serious misin- 
terpretation could result. The danger here is indirect. The individual’s person- 
ality is not changed, but improper decisions about him could be made, 


In the case of psychotherapy the situation is different. When a person 
undergoes psychotherapy, it is because there is something askew with his 
behavior. The psychiatrist’s job is to help put that aright. In so doing person- 
ality may be radically altered. Here the danger to the person is direct, for 
norms regarding what the individual’s behavior ought to be are involved. 


An extensive armamentarium of psychological assessment procedures is 
available today to aid the educator in evaluating development of the various 
aspects of personality. Whether one chooses to use a Rorschach, a Strong 
Vocational Interest Test, a College Board Examination, or any other estab- 
lished diagnostic technique is not a matter to be decided on religious grounds; 
rather professional competence in psychodiagnosis is the basis for that choice. 
Qn the other hand, in the case of the goals of personality development, 
religious considerations are of importance for here norms of what ought to be 
are concerned. 





CURRENT PROBLEMS: GIFTED—GUIDANCE—HUMAN RELATIONS 
(Chairman: Sister Teresa Gertrude, 0.S.B., South Orange, N. J.) 


HELPING THE GIFTED IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 
(Summary) 


HELEN CHEYNEY BAILEY, ASSOCIATE SUPERINTENDENT, PHILA- 
DELPHIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


After years of objection and resistance, we have moved, within a few months, 
to the acceptance of the idea that we must do something for the child of 
superior intelligence. One obstacle in our attempts to help him adequately 
has been the problem of semantics; the term “gifted child” has aroused 
resentment, sometimes ridicule. The latest suggestion has been that we speak 
of the “academically talented,” thus bringing our bright child into a legitimate 
fold with the popularly encouraged youngsters who are talented in art, music, 
or athletics. 


To succeed, any program must be worked out within a total program of 
education for every child that will develop his abilities to the fullest. It must 
be carefully planned; no crash programs, no “flash-in-the-pan” schemes last 
long. 


Children, however brilliant, are best kept with their own age group. Accel 
eration, if it is to take place, is probably least harmful at the junior high 
school level. Philadelphia schools are moving toward a pattern of a two-year 
junior high course for students of high academic ability. Ungraded classes 
at the early elementary and the intermediate levels are also being tried as 
a device to provide acceleration without “skipping.” 

There is a growing acceptance of ability grouping. “The daily confrontation 
of fine minds, one with another” is recognized as an important factor in 
intellectual growth. 


At the senior high school level, programs have long been in operation and 
have proven their worth. Youngsters are receiving advanced college credit 
in calculus, analytics, foreign languages, and written English. Community 
seminars in science, spearheaded by representatives of industry and the tech- 
nical schools, are giving valuable stimulus to our young scientists. 


All these things we hope we are achieving within a solid program of general 
education. We look upon no subjects as “frills”; we believe in the fundamental 
soul-building influences of the arts; we recognize the wisdom of permitting 4 
child highly gifted in one line of work to take more of that subject and les 
of another. 


We also believe that young people were never so wonderful, or so able. 
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THE NEED FOR GUIDANCE IN CATHOLIC ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


GENEVIEVE P. HUNTER, PH.D., GRADUATE DEPARTMENT, SCHOOL 
OF EDUCATION, FORDHAM UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


This forum may not seem to be the most appropriate place to sound any 
note of appreciation to Communist Russia. In getting a tiny moon into orbit 
before the United States, however, Russia succeeded in doing for guidance 
what all the well-informed educators in this country were not able to accom- 
plish. At long last, the role and function of organized guidance programs are 
being recognized, at least in one respect. Congressmen, businessmen, scientists, 
even military leaders are looking to guidance programs to help solve the 
manpower problems of the nation. The reserve of educable and trainable 
individuals that our country needs in order to survive lies in the two-thirds of 
the gifted young people of high school age who do not go on to college. 
Guidance as a professional discipline is entrusted with the task of identifying 
these youngsters early and providing the stimulation and motivation that they 
need in order to make wise use of the gifts God has given them. 


There are two bills before Congress at this time designed to provide funds 
to improve guidance programs and to train additional counselors. This wide- 
spread public recognition of guidance services has come about since moon 
travel was propelled from farfetched fantasy to realistic probability. 


Guidance is not new to Catholic education. For centuries we have been justly 
proud of the close personal relationship between student and teacher, the indi- 
vidualized attention given each of our students, the dedicated concern of all 
the faculty for each and every pupil in a Catholic school. However, in the face 
of rapidly accelerating student populations, Catholic educators have become 
increasingly alarmed about the difficulties of maintaining even a semblance of 
individual attention and personal interest in each student. Consequently, we 
should welcome the more organized approaches to guidance that will help us 
maintain a system of education that is founded on the principles of freedom, 
dignity and worth of each individual as a child of God. 


Let us look at a few of the conditions in our society that have created the 
need for organized guidance programs, even in our schools. Classroom size 
and increasing school populations are just the first. The trends toward 
suburbia and large metropolitan centers mean that the school no longer knows 
the families, nor even the community environment from which individual 
students come. The increasing mobility of American families demands that 
vocational horizons not be fenced in by opportunities in a limited geographical 
area. There was a day when most teachers knew all the possibilities for edu- 
cational advancement and all the employment prospects that their students 
might encounter. Today, even the specialists in educational and vocational 
opportunities have a hard time keeping pace with the accelerating changes. 
The tremendous shift in the ratio of white collar and blue collar workers, the 
reliance on brain power and machines instead of muscles and physical might, 
the dramatic evolution of specializations with the concomitant premium on 
early selection, and the constantly mounting variety of course offerings in 
schools and colleges are just some of the changes that complicate the guidance 
function of all schools. They tend to make the gap between teacher and 
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student an unbridgeable chasm. On the one side, teachers endeavor to fulfil] 
their responsibility for content, content that becomes increasingly complex, 
On the other, are those students, not lacking in intellectual gifts, yet failing 
to take advantage of the wonderful educational possibilities available to them 
in Catholic schools, because they are unable to see the relationship of Chen. 
istry, Latin, Religion, or Algebra to a way of life. Lacking in insight, deficient 
in self-understanding, devoid of a realistic self concept, and ignorant of career 
opportunities, these youngsters need adequate guidance programs to help 
bridge the gap. The breakdown in family life, the number of broken homes, 
of working mothers, the casual social customs, and the subtle and often 
insidious influence of movies and television on attitudes and behavior are 
factors with which the teachers of even twenty years ago did not have to 
contend. All schools need trained workers who will be in close enough contact 
with students throughout their educational careers to anticipate problems, to 
prevent their occurrence, to help students realize their capabilities and to 
achieve an understanding and ability to get along and work well with others, 
Harried teachers of today can no longer do both jobs. 


Our teachers, no matter how dedicated, need the specialized help the guid. 
ance counselor can offer. Moreover, our students have a right to be helped 
with their problems. Catholic parents expect our schools to offer as good, if 
not better, service than the local tax-supported schools. Then, too, accrediting 
bodies require adequate guidance services. The teacher who has a title, 
Director of Guidance, but who teaches seven periods a day is not functioning 
as a counselor. Title alone does not satisfy the moral obligation for a realistic 
guidance program. Our schools cannot afford to be substandard. We must 
not live in the past, turn our backs on the present, nor resist the future. The 
competition will be increasingly keen and the public schools, schools of other 
religious denominations, and private preparatory schools are already relatively 
well-advanced in this respect. 


Catholic education has been making great strides in relation to organized 
guidance programs. A dozen years ago it was a rare sight to see religious 
enrolled for graduate training in this discipline. Today our university classes 
are crowded with embryonic counselors. We still have a long way to g0, 
however. Too many of our people are permitted to take only a course or two— 
and this does not make a counselor. Guidance is a profession; it has a pro 
fessional organization which recommends minimum training requirements for 
practice. Anything short of the minimum is inadequate, and one or two courses 
certainly do not suffice. To illustrate, let me mention research under way at 
Fordham, which is reviewing the guidance programs of Catholic colleges for 
women. Seventy-five of these colleges listed 336 people as counselors, or al 
average of four counselors per college. This seems to indicate recognition of 
the importance of guidance. These 336 people, however, had taken the grand 
total of 392 courses in guidance or psychology. That results in one course 
per counselor! This is hardly adequate training. 


If some of our colleges are paying mere lip service to guidance there is 
room to question the adequacy of our practices at the secondary school level 
Some of our schools have fully trained counselors, I know. Some of these same 
well trained individuals, however, are too often full-time teachers of biology, 
or mathematics, or are assigned any other duty except the counseling they 
were trained to do. Too many of our counselors have such impossible counsel 
ing loads that they are able to do little more than the paper work involved 
One of our schools of 2800 students has a single counselor, another of 2300 
students has a part-time counselor. I am afraid that this is repeated in schod 
after school, in city after city. The recommended ratio of students to counselor 
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at the secondary level is 250 to 1. This is not Utopia; it is being met in many 
schools. With this case load the counselor can do an adequate job; he should 
do an excellent job. The counselor who is responsible for 500 students can 
scarcely see each student once a year. This is not adequate for the perform- 
ance of an effective job. And with a thousand students to a counselor, is any 
guidance possible? 


Wherever I have an opportunity, I inquire about guidance programs at the 
elementary school level. I have yet to learn of a Catholic parochial school 
that has a trained counselor, even on a part-time basis. There must be some 
but I do not know of any. Yet, the best available research of recent years 
indicates that we begin to lose academically talented students somewhere in 
the elementary grades. They do not physically drop out of school; they cannot 
legally until they are 16. They do, however, lose interest; they stop working, 
and their future development in academic programs in high school is blocked 
down at the fifth, sixth, or seventh grades, Some of you may be familiar with 
the research on early school leaving which has now established criteria for 
identifying the potential dropout as early as the sixth grade. Imagine looking 
around your sixth grade classroom and knowing that Johnny Jones, Susie 
Smith, and Tommy Brown will not complete high school if they are allowed to 
continue on as they have been going. Think of the salvage possible when the 
devoted teacher and the trained counselor work together in the interest of 
Johnny, Susie, and Tommy. 


Guidance at the elementary school level is not a dream; it is a reality in 
many schools. Educators have come to realize more and more, that if guidance 
services are to be increasingly effective they must start early and there must 
be continuity. The counselor in the elementary school works very closely with 
the classroom teacher and has a number of well-defined functions: early 
identification of gifted youngsters, of those who need motivation, of those with 
problems, of those with defects that are remediable and those with defects 
that cannot be eliminated. One of the greatest contributions of the guidance 
program at this level is the focus on developing decision-making attitudes; 
not that the sixth grader is expected to select his lifetime career goal, but 
that each youngster is encouraged to and helped to make those decisions of 
which he is capable. One of our colleges recently completed a survey of the 
junior class in relation to their vocational plans. One-third of the class had no 
notion of what they planned to do after graduation. One hundred and fifteen 
men in the top half of junior year in college with not even a hazy vocational 
goal! A closer inspection of this group pointed up the fact that they had 
great diffculty in making decisions on even minor points. School, for them, 
provided no practice in decision-making. The age of twenty-one is quite late 
to start learning. The beginnings of neurotic difficulties are often found in 
the unwillingness or in the lack of ability to make decisions. The principal 
function of guidance is to teach a method of problem-solving and to provide 
an opportunity for decision-making; the earlier this begins the greater its 
preventive value in relation to the adjustment problems of later years. 


_ It is at this stage, too, that a closer relationship between home and school 
is essential. Much interpretation needs to be done with parents and is actively 
sought by them, individually and in groups. Moreover, we should not overlook 
the value of group procedures. They are economical and effective and often 
accomplish what individual consultation cannot. We need to expand and refine 
our use of such methods, with students, with parents, and also in the orienta- 
tion of teachers to the guidance point of view. 


: At the elementary school level, guidance has a threefold purpose: early 
identification, a long range preventive approach, and the continuity that makes 
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guidance a process, that eases the transition from school to school and from 
school to work. Adequate guidance programs in the elementary school will 
not eliminate the need for guidance services at the secondary level but they 
will help to free the high school counselor: (1) to handle the problems that 
are peculiar to adolescence; (2) to focus on vocational planning; (3) to help 
young people understand themselves; (4) to help teachers do more effectively 
what they are called on to do; and (5) to stimulate the study and research 
that is necessary to assist the school in the continuous reorganization and 
improvement of its entire program. In this day of accelerating changes the 
school administration, the teaching staff, and the students need the kinds of 
services the guidance program can provide—in the elementary school, at the 
secondary level, and in college. 


Catholic schools have a big stake in such programs, particularly in the years 
immediately ahead. Guidance as a profession has been built on a body of 
principles that are as sound and acceptable to us as if they had been formu- 
lated by St. Thomas. Guidance programs are based on convictions about the 
dignity and worth of each individual. This principle guarantees the right and 
responsibility of each individual for his own decisions. It is based on the 
assumption that there is no freedom without knowledge—knowledge of self, 
knowledge of opportunities, and understanding of where the two can best be 
integrated. 

In the light of this nation’s need for well-trained scientists, there may be 
a temptation to tamper with these principles. We must make sure that one 
freedom is protected—the freedom of choice. If we are on the outside, we will 
not be in a position to lend our very great strength to the protection of that 
freedom. If guidance as a profession is to maintain its solid foundation in the 
light of the pressures that are even now being brought to bear on counselors, 
Catholics cannot afford to sit on the sidelines. Just as Catholic students need 
the services of adequate guidance programs, so guidance itself needs the 
strength and support of Catholic counselors. 





THE REDEMPTIVE ASPECT OF SPECIAL EDUCATION AS IT MEETS 
THE TREATMENT NEEDS OF MALADJUSTED GIRLS 
(Summary) 


SISTER MARY OF OUR LADY OF CHARITY, TEKAKWITHA HILLS 
SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The vocation to education may be seen as a sharing in the fathering love of 
the Triune God, while dedication to the field of special education reflects a 
more distinctive sharing in the redemptive love that became incarnate in the 
Person of Jesus. The carrying of this restoring love throughout the world 
as it seeks to serve the needs of maladjusted and delinquent girls is the 
specialized apostolate of the Sisters of the Good Shepherd. This apostolate 
has as its basic goal the forming of the Christian woman, conscious of the 
Eternal, who learns to know and interpret the created world and to use it as 
apathway to God. 


The practical effecting of this goal creates a treatment program which 
blends the disciplines of many professions: education, medicine, social work, 
psychiatry, psychology, and countless others. Modern development of these 
stiences brings a tremendous resource of technical skills to the total treatment 
program, as well as to the diagnostic determination of the individual treatment 
plan. Such is the basic offering of science to our apostolate. It evaluates the 
need; it prescribes the remedy. The vital process of applying the need to the 
remedy, however, is beyond its province. It is here that art presides, the art 
of loving, and loving with a unique and redemptive love. If it can be said that 
the Sister of the Good Shepherd has any specialty, this is it: soul to soul 
she works with a girl, shifting treatment accents, recommending new ones. 
She works with a patience and love borrowed from the Infinite. She may meet 
acceptance, understanding, growth—but also hostility, rejection and resistance. 
This is a redemptive apostolate and redemption is costly. It cost the Son of 
God His life, but we know, too, that in this death, love triumphed and in that 
faith our own challenging apostolate moves forward. 





VOCATION SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 
RESOLUTIONS 


I, 


WHEREAS, the recently deceased Very Reverend Ferris J. Guay, Diocesan 
Director of Vocations for Pittsburgh, Pa., was an enlightened and zealous 
pioneer in the important work of vocational recruitment, sincere condolences 
are hereby expressed to his bereaved mother and family, his Most Reverend 
Bishop, and his diocese by the members of the Vocation Section of the 
NCEA, and a continued remembrance of him in the prayers of the members is 
hereby pledged. 


II. 


WHEREAS, the members of the Vocation Section of the NCEA are greatly 
encouraged and gratified by the obvious interest of those attending this Con- 
vention, they wish to take this opportunity to emphasize once again their 
conviction that the problem of recruitment to the priesthood and the religious 
life—perhaps the most pressing problem of the Church today—can effectively 
be solved only if every priest, brother, and sister assume individual responsi- 
bility for fostering this important work by incessant prayer, good example, 
constant encouragement, and intelligent guidance of the generous young people 
in our several spheres of influence. 


Ill. 


WHEREAS, the members of the Vocation Section of the NCEA are con- 
vinced that the greatest single obstacle to recruitment to the priesthood and 
the religious life is the atmosphere of secularism endangering the youth of 
today, they earnestly recommend that those in charge of our Catholic schools 
on all levels—elementary, secondary, and college—reappraise religion and 
guidance programs, particularly as to their effectiveness in promoting vital 
and positive Christian living, with emphasis on such concepts as sacrifice, the 
love of God, and a truly Christian sense of values. 


IV. 


WHEREAS, the members of the Vocation Section of the NCEA, noting the 
concrete success that has blessed recruitment in those dioceses and communi- 
ties that have confided the direction of the work of recruitment to full-time 
Directors and Directresses of vocations, earnestly and respectfully recommend 
to those diocesan and community authorities who have not yet adopted such 
a program that without delay they consider the evident advantages of doing 80. 
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PROCEEDINGS 341 


NOMINATIONS 
The following officers of the Vocation Section were elected for 1958-1959: 


Chairman: Rev. John J. Lawlor, C.M., Director of Vocations, Vincentian 
Fathers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Vice Chairman: Rev. Michael J. McLaughlin, Diocesan Director of Voca- 
tions, Rockville Centre, L. I., N. Y. 


Secretary: Brother Charles McCarthy, S.M., Kirkwood, Mo. 





PAPERS 


EDUCATING TOWARD A SENSE OF VOCATION 


MOST REV. LAWRENCE F. SCHOTT, 
AUXILIARY BISHOP OF HARRISBURG, PA. 


A very important part of the task facing religious teachers is to properly 
develop the spiritual horizon of their students. In fact, we are in the business 
of education chiefly so that we may give this horizon the more important 
dimension, to their thinking. In other words, we are striving to raise their 
sights to the place where they are able to see a human being as an inhabitant 
of two worlds, the natural and the supernatural. The sense of vocation is 
simply the sharp focusing, in a particular channel, of the whole composite 
picture of the supernatural. Therefore, anything that is done to heighten the 
spiritual perspective will also strengthen the sense of vocation. In that regari, 
our subject is as wide as the specific purpose for our parochial school system, 
and truthfully the development of a vocation is as complicated and as diversi- 
fied as this very broad subject. However, in the time allotted to us we shal 
not be able to consider, in detail, this panoramic view, but we will have to 
be satisfied with a glimpse of a very small segment. Every person in this 
room could stand and testify to some small happening, some chance comment, 
some apparent trivial event which passed unnoticed by most people, yet which 
for someone present seemed to be the spark that ignited the fires of vocation 
that burn so strongly to this day. The lives of the saints are filled witha 
challenging litany of just such occurrences which gave direction and fore 
to their sanctified lives. So we must admit, right at the beginning, that ou 
subject is as wide as the world and includes the supernatural realm in the 
mysterious way in which God distributes graces as He wills, “Spiritus spirat, 
ubi vult,” and yet it is also a subject that is as individualistic as the number 
of persons present. It is different for everyone, many will say, and there is 
a great force of argument for their opinion. 


Because of this wide view many people have excused themselves from work 
ing for the development of vocations. They say in one way or another, that 
a vocation is God’s special prerogative and they do not wish to meddle. Some 
very good people have thought and acted in this manner. This attitude tells 
only part of the story. It neglects that fundamental consideration of how Gol 
normally deals with men; namely, in a human way. This brings us to ou 
objective then of how in a human way we can develop the sense of vocation 
In other words, how can we prepare a suitable climate in which the seed o 
vocation will germinate and fructify. We need never worry about the planting 
of the seed because God always does His work when He finds conditions 
for its development. It is the preparation of this suitable soil that education 
must somehow achieve, and we who are in this field must give to our efforts 
the direction which will accomplish this good cultivation. These elements must 
appear in the educational program where there will be preparation to recelvt 
a vocation and the proper knowledge to recognize it and the courage to cooper 
ate in its development. With these considerations and limitations in mini, 
we suggest this program: 
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I. Emphasize the Spiritual. Our everyday life is directed toward the needs 
and requirements of our very human nature. We are so devoted to this effort 
that the natural easily overshadows the supernatural and we tend to ignore 
or even forget the very important spiritual element in us. Then comes an age, 
like the present one, when the material elements are glorified and the spiritual 
are obliterated as far as possible. Some of this paganism seeps into all of us 
because we are inundated with it and particularly the young become its 
victims because they do not know any better. It is our serious responsibility 
to remind them constantly of the spiritual world until it becomes just as real 
to them and alive to their thinking as the natural world which they see and 
feel and hear and meet through the doorway of their senses. These young 
people must accept the testimony of their faith as well as that of their senses. 
Religious teachers must open the gateways of faith and keep reminding them 
of the spiritual realities so that they live in this world as well as in the 
realities of nature. 


II. Get them to know and use Jesus Christ. The Divine Son of God must 
be a real part of their lives. They must associate with Him and grow with 
Him; they must give their souls to Him and not refuse Him any request He 
makes of them. We have this part of the program on the authority of Our 
Holy Father, Pius XII who says, “It is from a family which has been strength- 
ened, invigorated, vivified and sanctified by the Eucharistic life that priestly 
vocations develop and grow,” and on another occasion he says, “It is sure that 
the Sacrament of the altar is the principal means of knowing Jesus Christ, 
of understanding His mission, and of offering oneself to continue it by the 
priesthood; it is true that an intense life of piety, sustained and nourished 
especially by the Bread of Heaven, will as a natural consequence result in an 
increase of vocations.” A more intense Eucharistic life will produce more 
religious vocations; therefore, anything that promotes more visits to the 
Blessed Sacrament, more frequent reception of Holy Communion, more ardent 
and faithful attendance at Holy Mass, more overflow of the Eucharistic life 
of Christ into our lives will prepare the way for the growth of sturdy 
vocations. 


III. Develop and expand their prayer life. Before a step is taken in the 
spiritual realm, we must pray and receive from God the assistance we need. 
There are methods and techniques of prayer which have been useful to others 
and must be taught to the young. Not only must there be in this program 
vocal prayer, but there must also be at least the beginnings of mental prayer, 
the natural result of the proper and skillful use of our higher faculties reach- 
ing toward Almighty God. Prayer is the light and life of a supernatural 
vocation. We receive answers because we have asked for them and Almighty 
God has heard our prayer. We must learn this secret early because it must 
grow and develop all through our lives. Prayer must become as normal to our 
spiritual lives as breathing is to our physical lives. 


IV. The young must be taught the reality of grace. It will probably not 
help our cause greatly to give a learned and theological explanation of grace 
because it would not be understood or appreciated. However, we Americans 
are a very practical people, and we like to know how things work even if we 
do not understand them very well. Most of us drive automobiles and yet very 
few know anything about the motors which make them go. On the other hand, 
the gasoline companies never cease bombarding us with the unbelievable good 
qualities of their product, This is rather a clumsy example but it may help 
us to understand the great importance of keeping before cur youth the manner 
in which a vocation becomes a reality—through the growth of grace. It is 
the only adequate explanation for most of us who serve God in religion as to 
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how this tremendous miracle happened to us. God’s finger was in it from the 
beginning and then His whole hand, until His grace captivated us so com- 
pletely that our hands became His hands to do His work in our day. The evil 
and viciousness of serious sin can be seen from the fact that it kills God’s 
grace and we are left helpless with only our human talents to enter into the 
battle for souls. 


V. Concentrate their attention on virtuous living. They must cultivate, with 
repeated actions, the habits that become natural virtues and serve as the 
foundation for a spiritual vocation. There is common agreement about these 
objectives, and attention must be applied to them throughout an entire life- 
time if they are to be the tools ready for use in performing the most important 
task that God shares with men—His own work. The heart of this whole body 
of virtues is a generosity that kills all selfishness; then comes an early maturity 
expressing itself in dependability, and the natural overflow of effectiveness 
that comes only from studiousness and industriousness. This is a pretty big 
order, you will say, and of course you are correct. The only answer to that 
is the fact that a religious vocation is the most tremendous assignment that 
even an all-powerful God can give to weak mortals. There ought not to be 
any surprise that it requires, for effective accomplishment, the best natural 
virtues energized by the supernatural life of grace. 


It should be fairly obvious now that a sense of vocation will be recognized 
and developed only in a supernatural atmosphere. We must build this new 
and real world as an impregnable island fortress amidst the ocean of natural- 
ness that surrounds us all our life here on earth and seeks to engulf us. This 
will be a daily fight and no picnic; victory and success are reserved for those 
who merit them. The standard under which we battle is a consuming love for 
God and for God’s people, our neighbors. This flag alone makes it worthwhile 
and those who are privileged to be leaders in this generation—our priests and 
sisters—must make this love of God contagious for our world. Unfurl this 
banner and young America will volunteer, enlisting for life in the battalion 
of Christ, and they will win back our world for its Redeemer, adding their 
blood and sweat and tears to His Most Sacred Blood and souls will be saved 
for all eternity. 
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FOSTERING PARENTAL COOPERATION IN VOCATIONS 
(Summary) 


REV. HUGH M. CALKINS, 0.S.M., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Vocations are mysterious, with deep-rooted supernatural causes. Let us be 
patient with parents who often oppose, because they do not know. They are 
not malicious, but rather misinformed and victims of lopsided values. 


We have the paradise viewpoint; therefore, we are puzzled why they seem 
so reluctant to let children be priests or religious-order members. They have 
viewpoints that are highly emotional and not easily overcome by the intel- 
letual approach we so often take. We must try to see how deeply concerned 
they are that their children should be happy in the future. 


Our job is to inform them every way possible that the priesthood and the 
religious life do produce deep and lasting happiness for those suited to it. Our 
own example of daily, smiling happiness with our own work fulfilling our 
vocation is the greatest of all vocation talks. If we show an open mind and 
a high regard for the marriage state, parents are more likely to open their 
minds to the true values of the religious life. 


We should plan out activities that engage the cooperation of parents who 
already have children dedicated to God in religion. They are the best people 
to talk to reluctant parents and help them overcome their emotional bias 
toward letting children go. 


Standard objections about being too young, etc., can easily be answered. 
One objection of parents that lurks deep in their minds is that there will be 
astigma upon boys and girls who do not go all the way to ordination or final 
vows. Parents dread having children labeled “ex-seminarian” or “ex-nun.” 
Too often our own failure to motivate those leaving and the unkind way we 
treat former members of our societies cause this stigma to exist. 


Too much zealous promotion and not enough discretion antagonize parents. 
We are not peddling books or soaps as we talk up the religious life and the 
priesthood. Let us not oversell and scare off children with the reaction that we 
do not seem too happy or “sold on” the religious life ourselves. Above all, we 


pon remember the mystery of God’s grace which works on both parents and 
children. 





VIRGINITY 


REV. CHARLES W. HARRIS, C.S.C., UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME, 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 


Changes in language sometimes mirror significant changes in thought. 
There was a time when leisure, through the Greek oxo\7, was identified with 
scholarly activity. In our present circumstances there are perhaps no two 
terms which are more antithetical and this, one may add parenthetically, to 
the great detriment of both. Some of these same vicissitudes the word vir- 
ginity has experienced. In its current usage it refers to physical integrity and 
seems to bear little of its ancient connotation of virtue. We tend to speak 
today rather more of the virtues of purity or chastity, yet this is not at all 
to be identified with what the Fathers and theologians of the Middle Ages 
called virginitas, a term whose ancient meaning the liturgy still retains. The 
Holy Father in his encyclical Sacra Virginitas makes quite clear that he speaks 
of virginity in this ancient and hallowed term. 


I should like to recall the distinction made by St. Thomas between the 
virtues of purity and virginity, a distinction whose implications have been so 
profoundly explored by Dietrich von Hildebrand in that beautiful book with 
the horrible title, In Defense of Purity. 


Purity or chastity—we shall consider these synonymous—is a virtue which 
regulates the enjoyment of venereal pleasure according to right reason, and, 
as such, is a virtue common to both married and single. Reason indicates that 
for the latter abstinence from such pleasure is the rule; for the former such 
pleasure is licit only in relation to the marriage act. There seems no instrinsic 
difference in this virtue whether possessed by the married or by the single 
but only in its practice, just as the practice of obedience may differ in superior 
and subject although the virtue is the same. This virtue has not only a 
negative aspect, the absence of impurity, but also a positive aspect of attitude 
and orientation towards sex. Purity ought not to be identified with insensi- 
bility." The absence of impurity may be the result of a mere temperamental 
absence of sexuality, just as a calm disposition may be the result of lethargy 
rather than of meekness. This absence of impurity involves absolutely no 
attitude towards sex at all and not only does it not constitute the virtue of 
purity but it may not even be a very favorable climate for purity. The pure 
man is not one who is insensible to the attractions of the flesh; he is one who 
has come to dominate them and his purity has the specifically spiritual char- 
acter of the dominance of mind over matter. “The pure man perceives the 
mystery of sex. He perceives its depth, its seriousness, its intimacy. He 
understands implicitly the sublime purpose and fundamental significance of 
sex, and he sees the fearful profanation which every abuse of sex represents. 
. . . Sex as such in no aspect seems to him contemptible or base. . . . He is 
free from all prudishness, whether of sex as such or of the act of marriage, 
yet he remains at a respectful distance from it so long as he is not called by 
God to enter its domain. Reverence is a fundamental component of purity. 
The pure man lives in an attitude of reverence for God and His creation, and 
therefore reveres sex, its profundity and its sublime and divinely ordained 


1 Qui abstinet ab omnibus delectationibus quasi delectationes secundum se abhorrens est insensi- 


bilis. II-IIae, 152, a2 ad2. 
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meaning. The pure man understands that sex belongs in a special manner 
to God and that he may only make such use of it as is explicitly sanctioned 
by Him.’”* Such is something of the positive aspect attached to the virtue of 
purity and clearly implied by St. Paul in his epistles to the Ephesians and 
Corinthians.* Surely something of this reverence for the mystery of creation 
should inspire the instruction and formation of youth in the virtue of purity, 
for barriers to the young are always repellent and truly have a lack of 
intelligibility, unless what the barriers are designed to protect is clearly per- 
ceived and valued. 


Given this concept of purity or chastity, it is surprising that the formularies 
of religious communities and even Canon Law (Canon 487) speak of a vow 
of chastity. Strictly speaking, it would seem that even a married couple could 
take such a vow, for who would call them impure or unchaste who simply 
fulfill the duties of their state. Of course, the constitutions of religious com- 
munities define the meaning of the vow, usually as that chastity which, in its 
negative aspect, is appropriate to the single person. No doubt many a novice 
has wondered just what particular sacrifice was involved in vowing that to 
which he was already committed by virtue of his Christian profession. As a 
matter of fact, the vow of chastity in its actual formality does not even imply 
the positive aspect of the virtue that a married couple might possess. Both 
the moral casus and the legalistic aspect of the public vow may furnish good 
reasons for the “vow of chastity” as it is presently known, but as such it is 
neither very inspiring nor very enriching nor very attractive. 


Besides the virtue of purity or chastity St. Thomas speaks of another virtue, 
virginity. Virginity is not simply physical integrity; it is not simply the 
chastity of the unmarried even in its fullest and most positive development. 
Virginitas addit aliquam excellentiam supra communem castitatem: to the 
beauty of chastity virginity brings a specific nobility. It has its own specific 
formality. St. Augustine says that virginity is that continence by which 
physical integrity is consecrated, dedicated and vowed to the Creator of body 
and soul. St. Thomas indicates that two factors make virginity a specific vir- 
tue. They are the following: (1) it is the resolution of abstaining forever from 
sexual pleasure—there is no such thing as a temporary vow or state of 
virginity; and (2) it is taken for the specific purpose of devoting oneself to 
the contemplation of divine things. Unless there is the motive of continence 
such a state cannot be considered more excellent than the married state. 
Rather it is less so and I have a strong feeling that our young people rather 
obscurely apprehend this. I doubt that continence can ever be made very 
appealing to anyone, with all that it demands of courage and restraint, unless 
it is motivated by reverence for the mystery of life or of love of God in a 
singular and dedicated way. 

I should like to explore the notion of virginity somewhat further that we 
may recapture elements which are not to the fore of our consciousness. The 
material element of the virtue is the resolution of abstaining from venereal 
pleasure. I shall say nothing more of that. It is not the material element 
which specifies the virtue—many virtues may be concerned with the same 
material element—but the formal element. Why does St. Thomas make 
perpetuity and the contemplation of divine things the formal elements of this 
virtue? Is not every virtue exercised and acquired to please God? How then 
does this giving of oneself to divine things become a specifying note consti- 
tuting this virtue of virginity? Surely there is meant here some special giving, 


2D. von Hildebrand, In Defense of Purity, Sheed and Ward, p. 60. 
51 Cor. 6:14-20; Eph. 5:22-33. 
‘II-Ilae, 152, 3. 
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and is it of some peculiar character that it must of its nature be perpetual 
and irrevocable? 


To celibacy as such we have come to attach undue importance, perhaps of 
the same nature as we would attach to any kind of marathon. As an endurance 
feat it is worthy of some admiration. As a state it is surely much inferior to 
marriage. “In virgins we do not admire the fact that they are virgins, but 
that they are virgins consecrated to God in holy continence.” It is, therefore, 
the formal cause or motive that constitutes its excellence. 


A person may remain a virgin simply because of a lack of attraction to the 
married state, or because one is obliged to remain so by an antecedent respon- 
sibility, such as support of one’s parents or the care of younger brothers and 
sisters. Such a state may be accepted as a manifestation of God’s will and in 
resignation to it, but this state effects no particular relation to God and is 
“chosen” or willed without any particular reference to Him. By that I mean 
that such virginity has no more orientation to God than the acceptance of any- 
thing else as His will: sickness, poverty, or the loss of a loved one. Such 
reference to God, therefore, cannot constitute the formal element of the virtue 
of virginity. 


Celibacy may be embraced also as a form of asceticism and for ascetical 
motives. Some of the oriental religions so regard and practice it. Ag an 
ascetical practice, celibacy is surely an aid to the spiritual life, just as is any 
effort to detachment, whether it be from pleasure or material things. St. Paul 
in the epistle to the Corinthians speaks of a certain division of heart and 
interests that is effected by the married state.. Von Hildebrand commenting 
thereon, observes: “The mutual love and common life of marriage directly 
tend to produce a division of the fundamental aims of life.” Our very nature 
makes it difficult for us to keep our hearts in and for God. If then “noble 
goods entice us and take strong hold of our affections, our hearts all too easily 
depart from the order which should be observed between God and the creature 
we love. The danger is not, indeed, that we should love a creature too much, 
for the love of one creature for another is greatest when that love is a partici- 
pation of Jesus’ love for the beloved, that is to say a love in Jesus. It is the 
danger of a disordered love which sets itself up as its own sufficient end, 
in isolation from God, and therefore absorbs the lover and withdraws his 
heart from Him. Even if the will belongs entirely to God, the heart is no 
longer completely His. . . . This element of danger in every created love is 
increased immeasurably by marriage, because marriage in its unique, intimate, 
indissoluble and lifelong partnership constitutes objectively a ‘life for another’ 
as does no other partnership between creatures.’” 


That such a division of aims or rather such temptation to a division of aims 
is removed by a life of celibacy is its supreme ascetical achievement. It 
removes the greatest temptation because it removes the noblest. Even unity 
of aim in subordinated love has been achieved in the married state. To this 
canonized saints witness. Thus the ascetical motive cannot impart to celibacy 
that excellence which makes it superior to the married state. From this point 
of view to celibacy belongs the role of removens prohibens, of removing an 
obstacle to union with God without precisely and formally effecting that union. 
It is even possible that the surrender of one’s own self-love which marriage 
demands may furnish a more efficacious means of removing obstacles to union 
with God than does celibacy. 


5 St. Augustine, De Virginitate, Ch. II. 
*I Cor. 7:82 et seg. 
™ Von Hildebrand, op. cit., p. 160. 
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In the undividedness of which St. Paul speaks there is something more basic 
than the removal of a difficulty of the practical order. For, as is clear from 
St. Paul, the undividedness must consist in refusing to share that which may 
legitimately be shared. It is an undividedness which results from a singleness 
of aim and interest, an undividedness which is possessed not only in act but 
as a state, as a result of a deliberate choice of a permanent orientation. For 
this undividedness consists not only in the orientation of creature to creator, 
of the adopted son by grace to his loving and eternal Father, but of the 
surrender and dedication of the lover to the beloved. That intimate and intense 
community of life and interest effected between two creatures by marriage is 
effected between God and the soul by virginity. This it is that constitutes the 
superior excellence of virginity and sets it above chastity or the married state, 
and it is “only when virginity is chosen for the love of Jesus, to belong to 
Him in a particular and closer fashion” that it has this excellence, For it is 
the nature of virginity, as viewed by the Fathers and theologians, that it welds 
one closer to Christ, makes one exclusively and permanently His and does this 
as its direct and purposed end. That is why the Fathers view virginity as a 
spiritual marriage and speak of the virgin as the spouse or bride of Christ. 
This is why St. Thomas says virginity must be forever, for it has about it the 
irrevocability of loving self-surrender that marriage has. This is why St. 
Thomas makes the contemplation of divine things the other formal note, for 
gazing upon the beloved is the characteristic act of the lover. “This then is 
the primary purpose, this the central idea of Christian virginity: to aim only 
at the divine, to turn thereto the whole mind and soul; to want to please God 
in everything, to think of Him continually, to consecrate body and soul com- 
pletely to Him.’”* 


The encyclical leaves no doubt that this is the excellence of virginity for it 
has as its purpose to point out precisely what is the excellence of virginity 
and to reprove those who contend that the “only means of assuring the natural 
development and perfection of the human personality” is in the married state. 


Just as the positive dimensions of virginity have often been ignored, if not 
unknown, so too have the positive goods of marriage which are thereby sur- 
rendered. This is not only a sad but a dangerous situation. “Every superior 
good has a specific mission to perform toward the soul.” This principle is 
one of the bases for the Christian preoccupation with education and culture. 
Contact with the good and the beautiful achieves a kind of catharsis, a 
purifying and ennobling of one’s sentiments, ideals, attachments and emotions. 
A man becomes the thing he loves and when we are thus drawn out of our- 
selves and placed in contact with high values we are placed in an attitude of 
reverence and submission, made submissive to beauty, made to long for the 
good in such a way that we are prepared for and made receptive to the things 
of God. This is eminently true of the highest earthly good—marriage. “The 
love and self-surrender of marriage is distinguished by its power to emanci- 
pate, to cleanse the heart of pride and concupiscence. ... Who does not know 
that when perfect communion with another soul fills the heart to the brim with 
unspeakable happiness, to renounce all other good things is an easy matter.” 
All lesser interests are subsumed, if not consumed, in the ardor of intense love. 
We must, therefore, appreciate that “if a genuinely earthly good is renounced 
... that renunciation can be of value only if the mission normally fulfilled by 
the good in question of freeing us from inferior goods is really transformed— 
that is to say, if the void left in the soul by the absence of that good is filled 
by God and the realm of supernatural values.” 


*Pope Pius XII, Sacra Virginitas. 
*Von Hildebrand, op. cit., p. 170. 
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Since the state of celibacy is not the state of virginity and since it is only 
the latter that ensures the recovery of the goods surrendered in the former, 
it is not surprising that we find professional celibates who have lost the 
virtues and failed to develop the personality that might have been theirs in 
the married state. A single life must be lived eminently for God or it will be 
lived eminently for self. Not so the married state which almost forces one 
to live for others, and to develop the virtues of generosity and self-sacrifice 
which so ennoble our wounded nature. Thus it may well be that among clergy 
and religious one more often finds the selfish and self-centered than among 
our married lay folk. We have taken the Lord for our inheritance in sickness 
and in health, not until death do us part, but forever, yet too many of us fail 
to be solicitous about the things of God. We have arrived at a modus vivendi, 
a kind of practical separation in which God is given the minimum and the 
rest retained for self. Because we have lost the enthusiasm, generosity, and 
spontaneity of love, we have lost the attractiveness of love and the world 
knows us as crabbed bachelors and soured old maids. They speak of us as 
frustrated and God knows we are, for we have missed the end which we left 
husband or wife and children and lands for. Such priests and religious will 
not readily attract vocations for idealistic youth wants no such impoverished 
life. We cannot sell a product if the product is too obviously defective, 


Finally, we need to do a great deal of thinking about the positive aspect 
of virginity, about this unique and irrevocable giving of self to God, so 
analogous to the gift of self in marriage. Our young people these days are 
very much aware of the values in marital love and family life. The growing 
theology of marriage, of the lay apostolate have awakened a healthy aware- 
ness of the beauty of this vocation. It seems to me, therefore, that in speaking 
of vocation we must be aware of this consciousness and to present not only 
the sacrifices made but ever so much more what those sacrifices are made for. 
We do receive a hundredfold even in this life and to overlook this is almost 
to accuse God of shortchanging us. 


The first word that St. Luke says of Mary is that she is a virgin. The first 
word that St. Matthew says of Mary is that she is “His mother.” Now that 
woman is called mother who cooperates with God in giving life, and would not 
Sacred Scripture thus insinuate the fecundity of virginity, that the complete 
gift of self to Him is not to put us in isolation but to make us ready instru- 
ments of His grace, apt to cooperate with Him in causing this new life to 
awaken and flourish in ourselves and others. 





THE INTEGRATED RELIGIOUS PERSONALITY AND 
ATTRACTION TO THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 


RT. REV. MSGR. JOSEPH G. COX, J.C.D., ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST 
CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The psychology of attraction to the religious life involves many complex 
fators and a great many intangibles. The genesis of a religious vocation 
varies for every individual. The purpose of this paper will be served if there 
is outlined briefly some of the basic qualities important in a religious, using 
these as a frame of reference to consider their potential power to attract 
young people to the religious life. 


First of all it seems that a religious has to be a happy person with a deep 
snse of spiritual purpose and peace of soul if vocations are to be attracted. 
Young people, like everyone else, seek happiness and the happy person tends 
toattract them. It would seem that the two fundamental virtues in a religious 
which tend to make her truly happy are obedience and humility. Obedience 
isa supernatural moral virtue which inclines us to submit our wills to our 
superiors. Without it, no religious can be truly happy. The spirit of detach- 
ment must extend to our own wills. That way lies happiness. However, the 
virtue of obedience cannot be practiced without humility, Humility is a super- 
natural virtue which includes us to value ourselves at our true worth, to see 
ourselves as we really are in the sight of God. Obedience is impossible without 
humility, and humility obviates jealousy, arrogance, dissatisfaction and cyni- 
tism. Since all of these are obstacles to attraction, so humility presents a 
personality free from them and so more calculated to make young people 
disposed toward the religious life. 


There must also be in the religious a love for people and especially a love 
for children. It is the triumph of charity to reach out to all and to see the 
image of God in all. A sense of humor helps. It is a precious gift and asset 
to the religious teacher. Good teaching is also a factor in attracting vocations. 
The children respect and admire good teaching. It doesn’t seem too important 
from the standpoint of attracting vocations what the educational background 
of the teacher may be. The children are really interested in what she is. 
Finally there must be an enthusiasm, a fire in the life of the teacher that 
embodies the religious life with an attractive vitality. All these things help at 
least to make a well-integrated religious personality, and one with great 
potential power in attracting vocations. 





RECOGNIZING QUALIFIED CANDIDATES 


PHYSICAL AND MENTAL QUALIFICATIONS IN PROSPECTIVE 
CANDIDATES 
(Summary) 


SISTER MARY ROSANNE, 0O.S.F., ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI CONVENT, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Uppermost in the minds of most of us is the question: “What is included in 
the terms ‘physical fitness’ and ‘corporal qualifications’?” A decisive answer 
will depend, in part, upon the apostolate to which the community is called, 
The precious gift of health is essential for the young people coming into our 
schools of formation so that their bodies may not be a hindrance to their 
intellectual and moral life, and may serve as fit instruments in attaining their 
spiritual aims; therefore, various tests and examinations would seem to be 
necessary, both before and after entrance to determine the applicant’s fitness, 


We can hardly be too stringent in requiring in all aspirants to the religious 
life really well-balanced and emotionally mature personalities. Among the 
elements which affect and color mental dispositions are: heredity, family 
environment, the social atmosphere in which the individual develops, tempera- 
ment, and emotional balance. Normally, a vocation is as good as the family 
which fostered it: a healthy and happy atmosphere in the home, even if it 
follows only the laws of natural morality, will produce balanced individuals 
and not potential neurotics. We will want to find a normal and wholesome 
attitude toward sex. Also to be considered is the individual’s relationship with 
associates. If there is a tendency of sentimental attachment or hypersensi- 
tivity, we can be sure that the individual does not have the ability to make 
and keep friends. 


Because of their direct effect on the operation of the will, temperamental 
qualities cannot be ignored. Emotional balance is a prominent factor in stabil- 
ity, maturity, adjustment and all that makes up the psychological integrity 
which we expect in a religious. Negative signs of a vocation are: a tendency 
to hysteria, paranoia, excessive anger, ingrained scrupulosity, flightiness in 
reasoning and judgment resulting from a lack of balance, and excessive 
rigidity. Positive traits which have always been emphasized for the healthy 
religious personality are: simplicity, generosity of spirit, and a sense of humor. 


In the matter of determining physical and mental fitness we must remember 
that after we have drawn upon reliable authorities in the field and our own 
experience and have exercised the virtue of prudence, there is yet the final 
consideration: ultimately a vocation to the priesthood or the religious life is 
a gift of God, a mystery of Divine Love, and the pursuing of it is a venture 
of faith. 
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RECOGNIZING QUALIFIED CANDIDATES 


SPIRITUAL QUALIFICATIONS IN PROSPECTIVE CANDIDATES 
(Summary) 


SISTER MARIAN WILLIAM, I.H.M., BISHOP SHANAHAN HIGH 
SCHOOL, WEST CHESTER, PA. 


§.0.8. (send out sisters) is the plea received daily at motherhouses of 
religious congregations from bishops and priests throughout the world. In 
or eagerness to fulfill these requests, we stand in great danger of giving 
quantity that all-important position that should be maintained by quality. We 
do need many sisters but, first and foremost, we need good sisters. Just what 
constitutes a good sister? To rephrase the same question: What are the 
spiritual qualifications we should look for in an applicant to a religious 
congregation? 

Perhaps all the requisite virtues might be classified under two rather non- 
technical headings: good will and good heart. 


Good will includes three things: (1) that combination of childlike simplicity 
and humility which seeks before anything else, the fulfillment of the Divine 
Will; (2) that supernatural X-ray vision that pierces into the heart of rule 
books, customs, superiors’ requests, etc., and sees the Hand of the Great 
Designer; and (3) a joyful courage that eagerly accepts hardship, inconven- 
ince, and disappointment as part of God’s great plan. 


Our second general requisite is a good heart. What do we list under this 
heading? It includes: (1) a sincere, personal love for God; (2) true charity 
for one’s neighbor; and (3) a detachment from created things. 


It is sometimes difficult to determine whether or not these qualifications are 
present in a prospective postulant. Methods of evaluating spirituality vary 
according to congregations. Some request letters of recommendation and high 
school record cards.. Interviews with the Mother General or some other experi- 
enced religious often bring to light desirable or undesirable characteristics. 


Unfortunately, these or other similar methods are not infallible. We can 
easily be deceived by outward appearances. Today, especially, it is often 
dificult to determine the absence or presence of spirituality in our young 
people. A bored, sophisticated attitude frequently masks an innocent, childlike 
heart. The modern Catholic girl is no better—and no worse—than her mother 
or grandmother. She is different—very different—and we must not confuse 
that “difference” with a lack of virtue. If God has given a vocation, He has 
likewise given at least the seeds of a good will and a good heart. 


The S.0.S. of the bishops and priests asks us to send out sisters—not merely 
Women in religious garb. We must not, therefore, lower our spiritual qualifi- 
tations for prospective postulants. God has not been caught “shorthanded” 
m this modern world of ours. He implants in today’s youth as He did in 
yesterday’s the good will and the good heart necessary to obey the command: 
“Go, sell what thou hast . . . and come, follow Me.” 
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RECOGNIZING QUALIFIED CANDIDATES 


INTELLECTUAL QUALIFICATIONS IN PROSPECTIVE CANDIDATES 
(Summary) 


SISTER MARY PHILIP, C.D.P., MOUNT PROVIDENCE, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


A vocation is a divine gift, and it is hazardous to discern of divine things 
by human means. Nevertheless, the ecclesiastical element in a vocation 
requires that those responsible for admissions pass judgment on the necessary 
qualifications of applicants. 


For the past decade of years, attention has been focused on a movement 
to have our sisters adequately prepared to meet the intellectual, cultural and 
spiritual challenges of our times and thus to attain not only to religious but 
also apostolic perfection. The inspiration, impetus and leadership for this 
movement have come from the Holy See. I am convinced that this will have 
a significant bearing on our future admission policies especially as pertain to 
the intellectual qualifications. It is on the question of what kind of intel- 
lectually qualified sister will be needed for the future that this discussion is 
directed. The thesis of this paper is that greater selectivity is called for. As 
a springboard to a discussion, may I make two observations. 


The first is that the role of the sister in the apostolate has undergone the 
kind of change that calls for greater selectivity. Our sisters are being 
replaced increasingly by hired laity in the areas of skilled labor and routine 
work and assigned such types of responsibilities as bring her into almost 
constant contact with the public. 


The second observation is that the educational status of the average Amer- 
ican worker has increased considerably over the past twenty years. According 
to the U. S. Bureau of the Census, the average worker during the 1930's 
completed 8.4 years of school; today the average is 11.8; in the immediate 
future he will be a high school graduate. The logical conclusion is that, if the 
sister is to be formed to meet the intellectual challenges of the future, she 
must be on the educational level of a college entrant. To effect this, higher 
entrance norms will need to be adopted, and so we come to the problem o 
whether we can be selective. 


The decrease in marriages and the decline in the size of the family during 
the 1930’s have caused a shortage of vocations, However, population increases 
have spiralled from a 9,000,000 person gain during the 1930’s to 22,000,000 in 
just the first six years of the 1950’s. We have an annual increase of about 
8,000,000 persons. Correspondingly, the number of vocations should increase. 
A greater increase in vocations will encourage selectivity. 


A ripened harvest and a scarcity of sisters have exerted pressures upon the 
sometimes not too well-defined admission policies of religious communities 1 
admit first and only then to determine suitability. It is sometimes thought that 
quantity rather than quality attracts more and better vocations. Communities 
that have raised admission standards are receiving more candidates and 
qualitative candidates, for proficiency attracts youth. 
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I have now come to the very heart of this discussion. It is to recommend 
that communities set up norms for admission relative to the intellectual qualifi- 
cations just as they have for the physical and spiritual qualities. The average 
intelligence as needed for the religious life is not as discernible as is an IQ 
score and includes such elements as maturity and stability. Although there 
is a high correlation between intelligence and adjustment to religious life, 
high intelligence is no guarantee that a satisfactory adjustment will be made. 


The following observations are offered as suggestions toward setting up 
admission norms. A relatively simple and inexpensive way of obtaining a 
rather over-all picture of an individual can be found in the cumulative school 
records; surprisingly our sisterhoods do not use these as extensively as do 
the educational and governmental agencies. Some may object to the emphasis 
on scholastic records and contend that school marks have a mixture of ability 
and application in unknown degrees and would recommend a definite program 
of pre-admission screening. Many helpful suggestions may be found in a 
study made by Sister Digna, O.S.B., and published in the Review for Religious 
under the date of May, 1950, and entitled: “Practical Applications of Psycho- 
metrics to Religious Life.” Sister advises that an individual be evaluated by 
the four methods of: rating scales, intensive interviewing, anecdotal records 
and pencil and paper tests. 


A pencil and paper test that is used by some communities, especially those 
requiring applicants to have completed high school, is the ACE; this measures 
the type of ability required for most college curricula and its scores tell more 
about the mental alertness of an individual than that obtained in a personal 
interview. The SCAT is also used and, although longer than the ACE, is not 
any more reliable. 


The final observation is that where communities have not adopted admission 
norms there is the tendency to pass on the problem of suitability to the 
novitiates. Suitability is primarily an admission problem. There is also the 
tendency to let doubtful candidates stay when once they have been admitted. 


In conclusion, I draw attention to the fact that I have seemingly overlooked, 
a discussion of that which constitutes the very essence of a religious vocation; 
namely, God’s call of an individual and His superabundant supply of grace 
which can blossom so beautifully through motivation in religious perfection 
and apostolic fruitfulness. It is granted that religious training can supply 
the motivation needed, but it cannot supply abilities where they are lacking. 


The purpose of this paper has been to recommend: 


1. Greater selectivity of candidates if the intellectual, cultural and 
spiritual challenges of the times are to be met. 
2. The setting up of admission norms by communities for determining the 


intellectual qualifications of candidates as they have been for the 
necessary physical and moral qualities. 











THE NON-TEACHING RELIGIOUS VOCATION 
(Summary) 


REV. ANDREW LEWIS, S.A., GRAYMOOR, N. Y. 


This vocation is greatly misunderstood. It is primarily misunderstood 
because of a lack of knowledge about this particular vocation on the part of 
some of the Catholic laity as well as pastors, priests and other religious. But 
as with all vocations, those who aspire to this vocation are chosen by God 
to pursue it. 


Unfortunately, many are dissuaded from pursuing it by those who consider 
it either a halfway step to the priesthood or no vocation at all. Such an 
attitude is not the attitude of the Church. Had it been so through the cen- 
turies, the Church would have been robbed of some of the most illustrious 
jewels in her Crown of Glory—radiant jewels such as St. John of God, Pascal 
Baylon and Teresa of Avila. 


“ Pope Pius XII, referring to the non-teaching vocation in a recent address 
to a Convention of Italian nursing sisters, stated: “Without their help, the 
Church would have been compelled to relinquish many opportunities for 
progress, and many positions, already painfully won, would probably have 
to be abandoned.” 


Of 162,000 sisters in the United States 68,000 are engaged in hospitals, 
orphan care, care of the aged and all the other multifarious works done so 
well by women members of the non-teaching religious communities. 


The non-teaching religious brother is a great blessing to clerical institutes. 
However, clerical institutes can fail their brothers: (1) if postulants and 
novices are not provided with every medium which is conducive to their per- 
severance in their vocation, and the protecting and strengthening of their 
vocation; and (2) if competent directors who understand the brother’s vocation 
are not put in charge of brothers. 


Chosen well, the Director of brothers should be able to develop all the God- 
given talents and abilities of the brothers for use in the realization of an 
institute’s particular work for the glory of God in the Mystical Body of Christ. 


In clerical institutes there is a new awareness of the possibilities of the 
non-teaching vocation. Provisions have been made for the spiritual and intel- 
lectual training of these wonderful souls, whom God sends into the religious 
life, to relieve priests of those material responsibilities, which would hinder 
their apostolic labors. The result of this is that the number of professed 
brothers in clerical institutes is on the increase. 
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GUIDANCE OF PROSPECTIVE CANDIDATES TO THE PRIESTHOOD 
AND RELIGIOUS LIFE 


VERY REV. J. CYRIL DUKEHART, S.S., ST. CHARLES COLLEGE, 
CATONSVILLE, MARYLAND 


For many reasons, I have limited my remarks to only two aspects of 
guidance: one, remote, the guidance of youth toward the priesthood and 
religious life through vocation programs with which we are all familiar; the 
other, proximate, guidance of those who, as a result of these programs, volun- 
teer for the priesthood and the religious life. 


Vocation programs and vocation literature have served a purpose. They have 
succeeded, in most dioceses, in keeping the priesthood and religious life before 
our boys and girls. One is impressed by the quantity and quality of voca- 
tional literature in the form of pamphlets and their availability to our grade 
school and high school children. Applicants to our seminaries and novitiates 
have increased as a result. I don’t think, however, that most of us are satisfied. 
Have they brought a sufficient number of candidates of good quality who will 
persevere? It is one thing to stimulate boys and girls to desire the priesthood 
or religious life and try the seminary or novitiate; it is another thing to have 
them persevere to ordination and final profession of vows in the quantities 
that we need. It is my opinion that vocation programs and vocation literature, 
on the whole, stimulate too much dead wood. We can be fooled by numbers 
who apply into thinking that our programs are successful. It is only the 
number who persevere that will be the real test of an over-all successful voca- 
tion program in a diocese or a religious order. 


From my experience and observations, I would make two suggestions in 
regard to vocation programs in general: 


1, Make vocation programs educational rather than promotional. This 
is merely a matter of orientating existing programs to all the children 
rather than to the comparatively few who might volunteer for the 
seminary or novitiate. All of us have experience of the ignorance of 
our Catholic people of all phases of priestly and religious life and 
training. The overwhelming percentage of our Catholic boys and girls 
now in school will be fathers and mothers of families and should have 
a thorough understanding of and appreciation for the place and func- 
tions of priests and religious in the Church—their training, their work, 
their necessity—if the Church and society are to be spiritually healthy. 
How many children are lost to the priesthood and religious life, not 
only by the outright opposition of parents, but also by the lack of 
understanding which makes them negative rather than positive factors 
in fostering vocations. It gets monotonous to hear parents come up 
with the old cliches: “He is too young. He should see the world first. 
He is too inexperienced to decide on such a life. Let her work for a 
year or two after high school before making up her mind. There are 
other ways to save one’s soul besides the religious life.” I think more 
would be accomplished in the long run if directors of vocations, even 
at the expense of curtailing vocation programs in the schools, would 
see that in every parish in the diocese adults get these programs 
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through the P.T.A., Sodalities, Holy Name Societies, Mothers’ Clubs, 
Fathers’ Clubs, etc. 


When it comes to guiding youth toward the seminary and religious 
novitiates, however, I think vocation programs cannot take the place 
of personal contact and legwork for real and satisfying results, | 
shall simply state what I would do if I had contact with boys and 
girls as teacher or priest or both. 


A. I would select a number of boys and girls in each grade as low as 
the sixth who are promising candidates for the seminary or novi- 
tiate—the kind of boys and girls about whom we can say, “He 
would make a good priest or brother or she a good nun. I wish he 
had a vocation.” 


- I would look up the scholastic records of this group to see if they 
have the intellectual talent to qualify for seminary or college train- 
ing. I think they should be in the upper-third of their class scholas- 
tically. I would investigate the moral fitness of these boys and girls 
from those who know them best and from my own observation, 
over a period of time, of their social habits and religious attitudes, 
May I note here that unusual piety need not be a qualifying mark 
for selection. 


C. I would investigate the family background of these students both 
by discreet inquiry and personal contact. If it should prove to be 
morally or religiously unstable or extremely worldly, I would at 
least put a question mark beside my “candidate,” if I did not 
actually drop him or her from my list. 


. Feeling now quite certain that my choice is sound from the point 
of view of those requirements or signs of a true vocation and that 
only the right intention (or if you wish—desire) is lacking in my 
candidates, I would call on the parents at home or at least contact 
them in some way. I would congratulate them on having so promis- 
ing a son or daughter and discreetly suggest how nice it would he 
if he or she became a priest or religious. This would bring from 
the parents a reaction, positive or negative or neither. In any case 
it would give me the opportunity of telling them what they need to 
know should their child come home some day and say that he is 
thinking of becoming a priest or brother. It is very important, | 
think, that the first reaction at home to a child’s talk of a vocation 
be positive. Parents as a rule do not know what to say on this 
subject. The best of them with the best of intentions too often 
discourage their children by saying the wrong things simply because 
the possibility of a vocation in their family has never occurred to 
them. When boys come to the seminary over even the mild objection 
of their parents, they lack a feeling of sureness. From the cradle 
they have relied on their parents’ judgment; to go against it is not 
natural; to enter the seminary or novitiate and stay there without 
having the backing of Mom and Dad require, it seems to me, 
heroic fortitude. 


. At this point I would pray earnestly that God see fit to make me an 
instrument in His hands in respect to my select list of boys and 
girls, reminding Him that, “Andrew found his brother, Simon, and 
brought him to Jesus”; and that Jesus named him Peter and made 
him His Vicar. 
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F. Now, and only now, would I casually say to my prospects, when 
given the opportunity, “John, have you ever thought of being a 
priest or brother? I think you have what it takes”; or, “Mary, have 
you ever thought of becoming a nun? You seem to have the qualifi- 
cations.” The results of this approach I think would be rewarding. 
I know a pastor who tried it with amazing results. Of the ten or 
more parishes in his town, his was the only one that produced 
vocations in any abundance. 


Why wait for volunteers in response to vocation programs? They will not 
come in sufficient numbers. It was not Our Lord’s method in choosing His 
Apostles. We priests and nuns must be His instruments in ferreting out good 
material and extending His invitation to a life of perfection in His name, just 
as we are His instruments in seeking converts, administering His grace 
through the sacraments, and pointing out to His children the Way of Life. 


Often, I think, boys and girls of excellent qualities do not volunteer as a 
result of vocation programs because they are too humble to think of them- 
selves as priests, brothers, or nuns; or, because of their social and scholastic 
success in school, the future in general presents no complexities. They need a 
personal invitation. If they accept, their guidance presents few problems. 


2. What about those who come unsolicited, expressing a desire to enter 
religion or show interest in the subject as a result of vocation pro- 
grams? These are coming in increasing numbers, and we priests and 
teachers need to have some sound ideas in guiding them. They may be 
divided into three classes: those who show every sign of a vocation— 
intellectual, moral, and physical; those in whom one or another sign is 
not evident or is very dim; those in whom all the signs except strong 
desire are missing. Too many, I believe, from the middle group and 
even the last group get into our seminaries and novitiates through 
faulty guidance. Too many priests and teachers seem to think that, 
as long as a candidate shows a strong desire to enter the seminary 
or novitiate, he has a right to do so, “to try his vocation” as the saying 
goes. No one has a right to the priesthood or religious life, and by 
the same token no one has a right to enter a seminary or novitiate 
unless the signs of a vocation are sufficiently evident. To admit such 
subjects to the seminary or novitiate is unjust to the youths them- 
selves, to the diocese or religious order called upon to make a big 
investment in their education, and to the school or novitiate who must 
discourage them or, worse still, suffer the consequences of the subtle 
harm such subjects do in a community before they leave, provided 
they can be eliminated before they are ordained or make religious 
profession. 


I have expressed my opinion on this matter in the March, 1957, 
issue of The Priest in regard to candidates for the preparatory semi- 
nary, and I think the same applies, with some qualifications, to the 
novitiate for men and women. 


However this may be, there are in our Catholic high schools and colleges 
great numbers of youth who have set their sights on the priesthood or religious 
life. They have not had the opportunity of entering a preparatory seminary or 
aspiranture, or they did not think seriously of the possibility of a voration 
until they entered high school. What about the guidance of such aspirants? 
This is a problem with which I have had no experience. I feel incompetent to 
discuss it in any detail. However, in talking to prospective candidates who 
apply for the seminary after high school, one hears from time to time some 
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alarming advice they received in answer to their questions on how they should 
conduct themselves once they have made up their minds to enter the seminary 
after graduation. 


Everyone who has the responsibility of guiding such aspirants—confessor, 
teacher, pastor, guidance counselor—should be thoroughly acquainted with 
two encyclicals of Pope Pius XII: Menti Nostrae, addressed to the clergy in 
the Holy Year, 1950, and Sacra Virginitas, published in 1954. One is tempted 
here to quote lengthy passages from both encyclicals. However, they require 
more notice than quotations out of context. They require deep study and 
meditation. It is, I think, one of the chief duties of diocesan vocation directors 
to see that clerical conferences based on these encyclicals be held from time 
to time in every diocese and that the rank and file of teaching nuns be given 
frequent conferences on the matter of these great documents. I feel that such 
conferences should not only be part and parcel of any vocation program set up 
in a diocese but that they are basic to such programs. Parents as well as 
youth will seek advice from priests and nuns. It is my experience that such 
advice is not always sound. 


If any conclusion can be drawn from these brief remarks on the guidance 
of candidates toward the priesthood and religious life, I think it is this: 
there should be a reappraisal of our vocation programs. After all, vocation 
directors, vocation literature, and diocesan vocation programs are of rather 
recent origin. Apart from prayer, which is a sine qua non and the only clear 
directive given us by Our Blessed Lord on the vocation problem, we have been 
devising ways and means of stimulating vocations. We started with the 
children and youth and aimed our programs at them. I, for one, as a vocation 
director did just that and I think I made a mistake. It is my conviction that 
vocation programs should be aimed at priests, nuns, and parents primarily 
while at the same time not neglecting our youth. 
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BASIC CONCEPTS OF VOCATIONS 
(Summary) 


REV. MATTHEW FOGARTY, M.S.SS.T., VOCATION DIRECTOR, 
SILVER SPRING, MD. 


The element of invitation, “You have not chosen Me, but I have chosen 
you,” (John 15:16) is a keystone when basic concepts of vocations are 
considered. The choice of life as a priest, brother, or sister awaits the free 
acceptance of worthy and suitable Catholic men and women. Divine confirma- 
tion of a priestly calling comes with the ordaining bishop’s choice of acceptable 
candidates. Aspirants to the religious life find the Divine element in their 
conformity with the Will of God, which is manifested by the suitability of an 
individual, the opportunity to enter religion which is extended to him, and 
the reception of grace necessary to bring an individual to seek admission into 
religion. Supernatural help from prayer is indispensable to those who would 
lift their natural lives to the supernatural level of a religious calling. 


Today no less than in former years, our Catholic young men and women 
can appreciate the dignity of the priesthood and the dedication to the religious 
life. To hold out to young men the ideal may very well be the inspiration 
looked for in our day. A kingly priesthood, royal as that of the House of 
David, cultured and learned in all the sacred sciences as well as in the liberal 
arts, but particularly learned in the meekness and humility taught by Christ, 
the High Priest, is worthy of the holiest, most talented and most gifted. 
Priests are possessed of the powers of the Most High; they may bind and 
loose according to Christ’s commands. Priests are to mankind the dispensers 
of the mysteries of God. 


Only great lovers need apply! This could very well be the watchword for 
entrance to the religious life where everyone and everything is dedicated to 
the love of God and the love of neighbor for love of God. The purpose of all 
priests, brothers and sisters in the religious life is to sanctify themselves and 
others, a double sanctification to be accomplished in a manner determined by 
the Church in the life of the religious community and the profession of the 
tule or constitutions. As missionaries some religious make Christ a welcome 
friend to people and to places where He was a stranger. Human misery is 
relieved by those who nurse and visit the sick. Dedicated souls see that the 
poor are fed and clothed. Orphans have their protectors and defenders. The 
veil of ignorance is lifted and the vast possibilities of knowledge are made 
known by teachers dedicated to Christian education. 


Spiritual perfection is not demanded in candidates to the religious life but 
they must have the ability to strive, with God’s grace, to be perfect. Those 
who would follow an invitation to the religious life, while not thereby auto- 
a saved, have greater assurance of and greater aids to eternal 
salvation. 


Virtue and good example attract worthy and suitable candidates to religious 
callings with a force far greater than words. The spreading of the knowledge 
of basic vocation concepts by priests and religious, when mirrored in their own 
lives and accompanied by God’s grace, will lead to an increase in vocations 
to the secular priesthood, the religious priesthood, and the religious life. 
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SPECIAL SESSION 
COMMISSION ON ADULT EDUCATION 
MINUTES OF MEETING 


The afternoon session of the Commission on Adult Education was opened 
at 2:15 P.M., Thursday, April 10, by Rev. Charles O’Neill, S.J., of Fordham 
University, New York, N. Y. This session was devoted to a panel discussion 
on: “Programs and Problems of Adult Education.” Members of the panel 
were: Rev. Vincent Dolbec, A.A., Assumption College, Worcester, Mass,; 
Sister Henrietta Hileen, S.S.J., College of St. Teresa, Kansas City, Mo.; Rev. 
Charles G. McAleer, St. John’s Adult Evening School, Philadelphia, Pa.; and 
Mr. Martin Work, Executive Director, National Council of Catholic Men, 
Washington, D. C. 

Father O’Neill explained that from the many pertinent problems connected 
with adult education he had chosen four which seemed to him especially 
important, and had asked the speakers to discuss these. He then introduced 
Rev. Vincent Dolbec, whose topic was the organization of an adult education 
program. He stressed the question of apostolic needs, and quoted from the 
Holy Father’s allocutions on adult education. 

The second speaker, Sister Henrietta Eileen, talked about the administration 
of the program—how to schedule courses, keep records, encourage promotion, 
plan brochures, keep within the budget, get good teachers, etc. 


Rev. Charles McAleer described the parish program at St. John’s in Phila- 
delphia. More than 10,000 adults enroll in it each year. Father showed how 
a Catholic program differs from those offered in secular colleges. 


The last speaker, Mr. Martin Work, explained the part adult education plays 
in the work of the National Councils of Catholic Men and Women, particularly 
in their radio and television programs and their leadership workshops. 

Respectfully submitted, 
SISTER JEROME KEELER, 0.S.B., 
Recorder 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF ADULT EDUCATION 


JOSEPH F. O’CONNOR, ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, SPRING 
GARDEN INSTITUTE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The United States of America has been a land of ever-expanding dimen- 
sions and changing perspectives. Our national life and our way of living has 
transferred us from users of the coal stove in grandmother’s day to the modern 
automatic oven of today. Our life has become materially more complex with 
each passing day. At home, in the office, in the plant, and in the rural areas 
(now called suburbia), a challenge to all the inhabitants has been put forth. 
We have been called upon to understand, to know, and to adjust to these new 
dimensions of American life. The pressures have not been any less in the 
areas of human relations and psychological dynamics. With the ever increas- 
ing utilization of machines man has been freed from much of the brute work 
and he has moved rightfully into positions demanding the utilization of the 
human intellect. Each facet of the new American life poses problems unknown 
in grandmother’s time and challenges the present generation to find a success- 
ful solution before tomorrow’s vistas increase the awareness of the yet 
unfilled demands. 


In America because of our democratic and Christian philosophy that respects 
the dignity of man and because of our realization of man’s worth and poten- 
tial, we have turned correctly toward education as the major source and agency 
for the improvement of our human resources. 


The challenge directed to the individual to adjust to our modern dimensions 
developed the need for more and broader education on the adult level. Our 
adults have turned to the adult school to help them develop so as to meet 
many of our present day problems. 


Antagonists of adult education might ask a series of questions at this point. 
Why adult education? Why not college? Why take courses where credit is 
not given? Why seek the adult school since classes are varied and diverse? 
Why employ so short a term if the adults’ problems are so pressing? We need 
only to point out that a tired swimmer in need of a rest, a pause, or to have 
his life saved does not question the color of a life preserver, the length of the 
rope or the name of the ship from which it comes. We, whose major interest 
is adult education, need to be interested in the psychology that motivates 
people to enroll and attend our courses, and in what they find so interesting, 
useful, or challenging to cause such a high attendance and re-enrollment. The 
reason for this interest will tell us why our service is successful and beneficial 
to our community. 


Adult education can be approached from the psychological factors that cause 
its growth. We can analyze our community and our individuals and come 
forth with the motivation of psychology behind a successful adult education 
program. 

First, we must consider the individuals’ needs for each of these gives us a 
clue to the psychological motivations of individuals towards adult education. 
Professional motivation serves as one stimulant toward enrollment in adult 
courses. One of our enrollees may desire to add io his or her professional 
capabilities in terms of a brief refresher or exploration of the next level of 
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attainment be it in shorthand, typing or human relations in business, The 
eagerness to expand one’s physical and mental capabilities or to enlarge one’s 
ego functions as sufficient stimuli to overcome the inertia of rest, and regis. 
tration for adult courses in professional or vocational extension is accomplished, 


Many of our adult courses satisfy this need of ego expansion. It may he 
vertical in direction, developing greater levels of competence or horizontal in 
which the degree of proficiency on one level is expanded. Our dynamic world 
acts to develop an imbalance, and our adults seek education to re-establish 
their dynamic equilibrium for poise and command in the professional areas 
of work. A well-adjusted personality is pleased, happy and satisfied with his 
or her work but yet ever seeks the satisfaction of knowing that a job is well 
done. Adult education develops a degree of ability and to an extent an amount 
of self-knowledge in the professional field of the individual that answers and 
satisfies the aroused need. 


The adult school in its function answers another psychological need of indi- 
viduals, the need for a variety of experience. We all in our present day life 
are stimulated to seeking further knowledge in a multiplicity of subjects. As 
individuals our interests are aroused in fields far and wide; as Americans in 
a progressively expanding world on the threshold of the age of space, we are 
challenged to have or develop in ourselves greater understanding of God’s 
marvelous creations. We ask ourselves often about Rudyard Kipling’s faithful 
serving men named: who, what, when, where, how and why? Our interests 
are not all pervading but, like the adolescent, we wish to develop many friends 
and many kinds of knowledge. We seek surveys and appreciation programs 
so that we can further expand and recognize the wonder of Divine works, 
appreciating them for themselves. The adult school program is characterized 
by its myriad offerings and by the stimulating titles of courses listed in the 
schools’ catalogues. Our adults wish knowledge, understanding and an appre 
ciation of the new dimensions in American life, and at present the only solution 
comes via the adult program in the community schools. Adults are truly 
seeking knowledge for knowledge’s sake. Philosophy is here in the adult 
school. Our widening horizons have made all Americans seekers after truth, 
beauty and goodness. 


The adult school strives to satisfy still another psychological need, that of 
belonging. The adult attending class sessions belongs to a large group of 
people that strive toward enlightenment. It is segmented into yet smaller 
groups of fairly homogenous people who have the common goals of being 
mutually engaged in self-development. They not only have common interests 
but, by physical locale, they are homogenous and further, by self-screening, 
they belong to the same group of people with many common factors in their 
background. This grouping makes efficient the presentation of an adult course 
in terms of the individual’s desire to be part of the group. 


While our group dynamically functions, each of the individuals develops for 
himself a degree of status and mutual respect regarding his own position in 
the class and in the community as a whole. Each moves to his or her own 
level in the class acting dynamically as a leader or as a learner. It is cer- 
tainly a satisfying experience for the adult school instructor to see the 
pleasure, enjoyment, and growth of the collective individuals in their chosen 
field of exploration or development. Democratically speaking, there can be no 
broader field for the growth of the democratic concept than in the area of 
adult education, for each is respected according to the dignity and honor of 
a politically and social equal having inalienable rights guaranteed by our 
democratic government. 
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Friendships and mutual admiration are born from personal contacts devel- 
oped during attendance in adult courses. This satisfies another psychological 
need, that of gregariousness. The acquaintances made still further function 
to integrate our community thus developing a basic common understanding 
and mutual respect for the others’ opinions, comments and beliefs. Mutual 
contact and limited permissive yet directed self-expression stimulate mutual 
acceptance, tolerance and respect for the individual as he or she is without 
qualifications or criticisms. 


A psychological satisfaction that maintains our group cohesion and that 
motivates the individual toward a high attendance factor is that of the 
immediate rewards gained by attendance at the adult sessions. The goals are 
short-ranged, the satisfactions are tangible, and the evaluation is direct and 
current. The adult attending class sessions does not need to sit back and 
evaluate in a long-range perspective the past attainments or future benefits of 
his or her endeavor. The adult knows immediately during and after a session 
if a felt benefit or satisfaction was achieved. The immediacy of the reward 
and the currency of its evaluation let the individual know where he stands, 
how he is doing, where he is going; then he decides if this is a desired direc- 
tion of movement or growth. 


Our attendees attain still another psychological benefit from adult courses, 
that of vicarious experience. Each develops a pool of experience collected 
from the group as a whole. Perhaps this is the greatest advantage of adult 
courses since each enrollee, different from exuberant youths not psychologically 
matured, brings a fund of experience valuable in itself to all participating 
members. Each participates in the presented experience and like the “loaves 
and fishes” where one experience stood before, we now have a multiplicity of 
experiences. Growth by each is shared; each contributes from his or her fund 
of growth and each emerges, figuratively speaking, nine feet tall. Nowhere 
but in adult education can such attainments be found. 


Turning toward the community we may evaluate the psychological benefits 
gained. Our community develops group needs that stimulate concerted action 
on the part of collective individuals. Many of these needs can be satisfied only 
by further technical growth or personality development of the group as a 
whole. The answer to this pressing problem lies in our adult school. Com- 
munity needs such as developing the community members toward useful 
citizens and contributors to the group as a whole are satisfied by adult educa- 
tion courses. Upgrading of the citizenry in the fundamental processes or in 
the worthy use of leisure can best be accomplished by the adult programs. 


The collective welfare of the community can be both encouraged and 
promoted through adult education courses. Emergent leaders are developed 
by the stimulation of discussion groups, steering committees and delegated 
course research work. The spiritual welfare of the community may be 
improved by the reverent respect for God’s creations of the material world 
under study. Each aspect of adult education courses can be used as a stepping 
stone toward the attainment of collective understanding and group growth 
in knowledge and desire for the welfare of the fellow man. 


Community spirit is developed by adult programs. Group definition and 
identity are accomplished. A functional dynamic identified group is the per- 
vading spirit behind many of our world’s present, past and future accom- 
plishments. 


The future of adult education is bright as we stand on the threshold of 
expanding vistas of American and global life. Many changes have taken place 
mm our world in the past decade. America is now well entrenched as the world 
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leader. We must improve ourselves so as to meet our calling. Our growth 
must be omnidirectional, in all levels; it must involve knowledges, judgements, 
skills, appreciations, attitudes, and fundamental processes. Our education must 
not stop with the formal commencement exercises but must truly continue 
throughout life, especially during the adult period, America’s individuals, its 
institutions, and its organizations all grow, flourish and expand in a created 
atmosphere peopled by an enlightened citizenry. Let us whose interests lie 
with adult eeducation contribute our spirit and enthusiasm to work toward the 
attainment of America’s new expanding dimensions. 
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ADULT EDUCATION UNDER CATHOLIC AUSPICES 
(Summary) 


SISTER JEROME KEELER, 0.S.B., DEAN, DONNELLY COLLEGE, 
KANSAS CITY, KANS. 


Adult education is difficult to define. In the spring number of Adult Educa- 
tion, nine working definitions composed by outstanding adult educators were 
printed. They differed widely. Some of the writers stressed growth in aware- 
ness, sensitivity, and intelligence as the main purpose of adult education. 
Others emphasized the need of training parents, workers, and citizens for 
their roles in society. Still others insisted upon the importance of realizing 
the dignity and worth of the individual personality. They all seemed to agree 
that adult education has to cope with human problems of great variety, that 
it is a continuous process of learning which deals with the needs of adult 
people, that usually it has no established form, no entrance requirements, no 
textbooks, no examinations, no credits, and that participation is voluntary. 


Catholic adult education fits into the above definitions if we insert, to satisfy 
spiritual as well as material needs, and specify that our goals are not only 
§ for time but for eternity. Our primary purpose is to assist adults to get a 
better understanding of the teachings of the Church applied to present day 
problems, and a deeper appreciation of the Catholic philosophy of life. 


Malcolm Knowles, executive director of the Adult Education Association, 
published a survey of adult education in the United States in 1955, and gave 
us the following information. About 49,000,000 people were engaged in some 
form of adult education, the largest group being in the agricultural extension 
program—8,500,000. There were 48,000 full-time and 2,700,000 part-time 
workers in the field. What per cent of Catholics these figures included, we 
do not know. In 1949, a Handbook of Adult Education was edited by Mary 
Ely, and in it very little mention of any adult education under Catholic 
auspices is made. 


Last fall I sent out a questionnaire to 230 Catholic colleges and universities 
asking if they sponsored an adult education program. Approximately 170 
replied, ninety in the negative and eighty in the affirmative. Of these eighty, 
however, some twenty sent brochures or bulletins which showed that their 
programs consist exclusively of credit courses given in evening school or on 
Saturdays. Certainly such courses provide one means of educating adults and a 
jn good means, but they are not adult education in the present connotation 
of the term, 


Most of our Catholic adult education programs seem to be of a high quality, 
with courses in theology and religion predominating, and courses in the 
humanities, the social sciences and the natural sciences also included. Some 
schools offer vocational courses especially in business, while some add leisure- 
time and recreational courses, e.g., hobbies, photography, how to swim, how 
to play golf, and how to folk-dance. There is a sharp divergence of opinion 
among Catholic educators as to the type of course that should be offered. 
Some hold that the broader the program the more people it will attract, the 
More needs it will fulfill, and the greater good it will accomplish. They say 
that many people who come to learn to play bridge stay for the course in the 
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“Study of the Bible.” They insist that just getting people into a Catholic 
atmosphere is a very important first step. 


Others believe that the college or university should include only serious 
courses in its program. Since Catholic institutions are usually limited jn 
resources—faculty, buildings, finances—they should rather concentrate op 
courses which only they can give—courses in theology, philosophy, sociology 
and the like instead of trying to offer what others can give as well or better 
than we can. It seems more preferable to explain the social encyclicals to 
twenty-five intelligent, apostolic men than to attempt to teach ballroom 
dancing to one hundred. 


One interesting diversity that the brochures revealed was in the number 
of offerings which range from two or three in some institutions to over one 
hundred in others. The usual length of the courses is eight weeks, although 
in some cases they run six, seven, ten, or twelve weeks. Generally speaking, 
the faculty is drawn from the regular roster of teachers in the college or 
university, supplemented to a greater or lesser extent by outsiders—priests 
and laymen from the area. The fees charged range from no fee at all to 
twenty dollars a course. 


In addition to the programs offered by colleges and universities, mention 
should be made of some excellent programs sponsored by other agencies, It 
was much more difficult to get information about these, and I cite only a few 
by way of example. Several dioceses sponsor adult education programs; for 
instance, the Archdiocese of Chicago directs eight Adult Education Centers; 
the Archdiocese of Indianapolis sponsors the Chartrand Lectures and the 
St. Thomas Aquinas Discussion Club; the Diocese of Pittsburgh conducts a 
very extensive program at Central High School. 


There are parish adult education programs, of which the shining example 
is here in Philadelphia at St. John the Evangelist Church. Over 10,000 persons 
enroll annually in its one hundred and twenty-five courses. Other more limited 
parish programs are conducted by Rev. Joseph Gremillion in Shreveport, 
Louisiana, and by Rev. Gordon Kendall in Charlotte, North Carolina. Rev. 
John Carvlin, pastor of the Church of St. Paul the Apostle in New York, 
established an Elders’ Club in 1952, and since then several other parishes have 
taken up the good work for the aging. Geriatrics, in fact, has become a major 
interest among adult educators. Mr. Anthony Salamone, director of the adult 
education program at St. Louis University, has done outstanding work in this 
field. 

Many excellent adult education programs are sponsored by libraries. In 
Kansas City, Missouri, Sister Christine conducts a typical program, encourag- 
ing people to read good books, stimulating discussion of these books, and 
scheduling lectures and book reviews. 


In the category of adult education under Catholic auspices might well be 
included other activities going on in the Church, although they are not s0 
labeled. The Cana Conferences, the Rural Life Conference, the study clubs 
of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, the labor schools, the extensive 
work of the national Councils of Catholic Men and Women are all educational 
in their scope, and their goals are much the same as those of adult education. 


This survey is obviously spotty and incomplete. We have not even touched 
on what is going on in foreign countries, where, through UNESCO, such 
strides have been made in recent years. Paul Sheats said that no one book 
could possibly encompass all the activities that are listed under adult education 
in the United States, so I would be very presumptuous indeed if I thought 
to cover the subject, even sketchily, in a few moments, 
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APPENDIX 


CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I 


NAME 


SEcTION 1. The name of this Association shall be the National Catholic 
Educational Association of the United States. 


ARTICLE II 


OBJECT 


SecTION 1. It shall be the object of this Association to strengthen the con- 
viction of its members and of people generally that the proper and immediate 
end of Christian education is to cooperate with divine grace in forming the 
true and perfect Christian. 


SEcTION 2. In addition this Association shall emphasize that Christian 
education embraces the whole aggregate of human life, physical and spiritual, 
intellectual and moral, individual, domestic and social, with the goal of elevat- 
ing it, and perfecting it according to the example and teaching of Christ. 


SECTION 3. To accomplish these goals the Association shall encourage a 
spirit of mutual helpfulness among Catholic educators by the promotion of 
the study, discussion and publication of matters that pertain to religious 
instruction and training as well as to the entire program of the arts and 
sciences. The Association shall emphasize that the true Christian does not 
renounce the activities of this life but develops and perfects his natural facul- 
ties by coordinating them with the supernatural. 


ARTICLE III 


DEPARTMENTS 

SECTION 1. The Association shall consist of the following Departments: 
Major Seminary, Minor Seminary, College and University, School Superin- 
tendents’, Secondary School, Elementary School, and Special Education. Other 
departments or sections may be added with the approval of the Executive 
Board of the Association. 

SecTION 2. Each department or section or section within a department, 
although under the direction of the Executive Board, retains its autonomy 
and elects its own officers. There shall, however, be nothing in departmental 
or sectional regulations inconsistent with the provisions of this Constitution 
or the By-Laws adopted in pursuance thereof. 

SECTION 8. It shall be the responsibility of the President of each Depart- 
ment to report to the Executive Secretary the time, place, and proposed pro- 
gram of all regional meetings. 


ARTICLE IV 


OFFICERS 


SecTIoN 1. The officers of the Association shall be a President General; 
Vice Presidents General to correspond in number with the number of Depart- 
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ments in the Association; an Executive Secretary; and an Executive Board, 
In addition to the above-mentioned officers, the Executive Board shall include 
three members from each department—the President and two other members 
specifically elected to represent their department on the Executive Board. 


SEcTION 2. All officers shall hold office until the end of the annual meeting 
wherein their successors shall have been elected, unless otherwise specified 
in this Constitution. 

ARTICLE V 


THE PRESIDENT GENERAL 


SECTION 1. The President General shall be chosen annually in a general 
meeting of the Association. 


SECTION 2. The President General shall preside at general meetings of the 
Association and at the meetings of the Executive Board. Meetings of the 
Executive Board shall be called at the discretion of the President General and 
the Executive Secretary or whenever a majority of the Board so desires. 


ARTICLE VI 
THE VICE PRESIDENTS GENERAL 


SECTION 1. The Vice Presidents General, one from each Department, shall 
be elected in the general meeting of the Association. In the absence of the 
President General, the Vice President General representing the Major Semi- 
nary Department shall perform the duties of the President General. In the 
absence of both of these, the duties of the President General shall be per- 
formed by the Vice Presidents General representing the other Departments in 
the following order: Minor Seminary, College and University, School Super- 
intendents’, Secondary School, Elementary School, and Special Education. 
In the absence of the President General and all Vice Presidents General, a 
pro tempore Chairman shall be chosen by the Executive Board on nomination, 
the Secretary putting the question. 


ARTICLE VII 
THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


SECTION 1. The Executive Secretary shall be elected by the Executive 
Board. The term of his office shall be three years, and he shall be eligible to 
re-election. He shall receive a suitable salary in an amount to be fixed by the 
Executive Board. 


SECTION 2. The Executive Secretary shall be resource officer of the general 
meetings of the Association and of the Executive Board. He shall receive 
and keep on record all matters pertaining to the Association and shall perform 
other duties consonant with the nature of his office. 


SECTION 3. The Executive Secretary shall be the custodian of all moneys 
of the Association. He shall pay all bills authorized under the budget approved 
by the Executive Board. He shall give bond for the faithful discharge of 
these fiscal duties. His accounts shall be subject to annual professional audit, 
and this audit shall be submitted for the approval of the Executive Board. 


SecTION 4. Whenever the Executive Secretary, with the approval of the 
President General, finds that the balance in the checking account maintained 
by his office is in excess of the short-term requirements of the account, he is 
authorized to deposit the excess funds in savings accounts of well-established 
banks or building and loan associations; provided only that the amount on 
deposit with any one such institution shall not exceed the amount covered by 
Federal Deposit Insurance. 
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CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE VIII 


THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


SECTION 1. As mentioned in Article IV, the Executive Board shall consist of 
the general officers of the Association therein enumerated together with the 
Presidents of the Departments and two other members elected from each 
Department of the Association. 


SEcTION 2. The Executive Board shall determine the general policies of 
the Association. It shall supervise the arrangements for the annual meetings 
of the Association. 


SecTION 8. It shall have charge of the finances of the Association. The 
expenses of the Association and the expenses of the Departments and Sections 
shall be paid from the Association treasury, under the direction and with the 
authorization of the Executive Board. 


SecTION 4. It shall have power to regulate admission into the Association, 
to fix membership fees, and to provide means for carrying on the work of the 
Association. 


SEcTION 5. It shall have power to form committees to facilitate the dis- 
charge of its work. It shall authorize the auditing of the accounts of the 
Executive Secretary. It shall have power to interpret the Constitution and 
regulations of the Association, and in matters of dispute its decision shall 
be final. It shall have power to fill all interim vacancies occurring among its 
members until such vacancies can be filled in the annual elections. 

SECTION 6. The Executive Board shall hold at least one meeting each year. 


ARTICLE IX 


MEMBERSHIP 


SECTION 1. Under the direction of the Executive Board, anyone who is 
desirous of promoting the objects of this Association may be admitted to 
membership on payment of membership fee. Memberships shall be institu- 
tional or individual. Payment of the annual fee entitles the individual mem- 
ber to copies of the general publications of the Association issued after admis- 
sion into the Association but not to departmental publications. Payment of the 
annual fee entitles the institutional member to copies of the general publica- 
tions of the Association issued after admission into the Association and to 
publications of the department of which the institution is a member. The right 
to vote in Departmental meetings is determined by the regulations of the 
several Departments. 

SecTION 2. Benefactors of the Association shall be individuals, institutions, 
or organizations interested in the activities of Catholic education who con- 
tribute one thousand dollars or more to its financial support. 

SEcTION 3. Individuals interested in the activities of the Association who 
contribute an annual fee of twenty-five dollars or more shall be Sustaining 
Members of the Association. 


ARTICLE X 


AMENDMENTS 


SECTION 1. This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present at an annual meeting, provided that such amendment has 
been approved by the Executive Board and proposed to the members at a 
general meeting one year before. 
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ARTICLE XI 


BY-LAWS 


SEcTION 1. By-Laws not inconsistent with this Constitution may be adopted 
at the annual meeting by a majority vote of the members present and voting; 
but no By-Law shall be adopted on the same day on which it is proposed. 


BY-LAWS 


1. The Executive Board shall have power to fix its own quorum, which shall 
not be less than one-third of its number. 

2. Publications of the Departments may be distributed only to institutional 
members of the Departments. 





FINANCIAL REPORT OF 
4 THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
adopted 


voting; GENERAL ACCOUNT 
Ad. Washington, D. C., December 31, 1957 


RECEIPTS 
ch shall 
1957 
tutional Jan. 1 Balance on hand $47,024.45 
1957 Receipts: 
Convention Receipts $32,000.00 
Donations 13,118.00 
Membership Fees: 
Sustaining Members ..... 872.00 
Major Seminary Depart- 
ment—Inst. ........... 1,475.00 
Minor Seminary Depart- 
ment—Inst. ........... 2,196.00 
College and University 
Dept.—Inst. 14,075.00 
School Superintendents’ 
Department 1,971.00 
Secondary School Depart- 
ment—Inst. ........... 17,539.50 
Elementary School: De- 
partment—Inst. ....... 32,486.50 
Special Education Dept.— 
Institutional 
Individual 
Vocations Section 
Newman Section 
General Members 


Total Membership Fees 78,134.00 
Rental of Sublet Space 1,167.63 
Reports and Bulletins 
Royalties 
Subscriptions to the Bulletin 
Miscellaneous Receipts 


Total Receipts during 1957 cesses 128,721.94 


Total, January 1, 1957, balance, plus 1957 
Receipts $175,746.39 
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EXPENDITURES 


Operating Expenses of the National Office: 
Salaries $53,859.51 
Printing: 
NCEA Quarterly Bulletin: 
November 1956.. $ 1,438.00 
February 1957... 1,458.00 
May 1957 
August 1957 
(Proceedings) . 13,926.20 
November 1957.. 1,461.45 $19,419.64 


Directory of Catholic Facilities for 
Exceptional Children, 2nd edition 2,154.80 

Pamphlets, stationery, office forms, 
3,689.33 


Total Printing 25,263.77 
Mimeographing and Duplicating 2,442.72 
Postage 1,535.58 
Rental of Office Space 9,634.89 
Telephone and Telegraph 1,242.56 
Office Supplies 1,719.89 
Office Equipment 7,242.66 
Repair and Upkeep of Equipment 298.13 
Insurance 778.85 
Books, Magazines, Miscellaneous Publications.... 427.37 
Publications Revolving Fund 75.88 
Audit of Accounts 150.00 
Petty Cash Fund 286.43 
Remodeling of Office Space 2,471.75 
Miscellaneous Office Expenses 860.94 


Total Operating Expenses of National Office .... $107,785.93 
Membership in Professional Organizations 
Contributions to Other Professional Associations: 
Advisory Committee for Interchange of Teachers. 
Catholic Commission on Intellectual and Cultural 
Affairs 


Total Contributions 
Expense Accounts: 
Secretary General 
Attendance of Representatives at Meetings 


Total Expense Accounts 5,118.20 
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Departmental Expenses during 1957: 
College and University Department— 
Associate Secretary 
Travel 
Committee on 
Membership 
Newsletter 
Regional Unit Expenses 448.60 
Secretary’s Office 
National Consultative 
Committee on Sister 
Formation Conferences 265.05 
Sister Formation 
Project 


Total College and University 
Expenses $ 5,192.14 
Secundary School Department— 

Associate Secretary 

Travel 
Catholic High School 

Quarterly Bulletin 

and Postage 
Executive Board 
Regional Unit 

Expenses 


Total Secondary School 
Expenses 2,115.19 
School Superintendents’ Department— 
Associate Secretary 
Travel 599.01 
November Meeting ... 824.54 


Total School Superintendents’ 
Expenses 1,423.55 
Elementary School Department— 
Catholic Education News Digest 
and Postage 
Special Education Department— 
Associate Secretary Travel, etc... 1,013.77 


Total Departmental Expenses 
Committee Expenses: 
General Executive Board 
Problems and Plans Committee 


Total Committee Expenses 


Total Expenditures during 1957 $129,684.40 
Balance on Hand, December 31, 1957 46,061.99 


Total, 1957 Expenditures plus Balance on Hand, 
December 31, 1957 $175,746.39 
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THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 
1958 


SOLEMN PONTIFICAL MASS 
Tuesday, April 8—9:30 A.M. 


Main Auditorium, Convention Hall 


SoLEMN PonrTiFIcAL Mass 
Celebrant—The Most Rev. J. Carroll McCormick, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of 
Philadelphia 


SERMON AT THE Mass 
The Most Rev. John F. O’Hara, C.S.C., D.D., Archbishop of Philadelphia 


OFFICERS OF THE Mass 
Assistant Priest—The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas F. McNally, V.G., P.A. 
Deacon of the Mass—The Rev. John J. Graham, D.D. 
Subdeacon of the Mass—The Rev. James T. Dolan 
Chaplains—The Rt. Rev. Msgr. John P. Connery, D.D. 


The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Casimiz F. Lawniczak 
Music 


St. Charles Borromeo Seminary Choir 


OPENING GENERAL MEETING 
Tuesday, April 8—Immediately after conclusion of Mass 
Main Auditorium, Convention Hall 


Presiding: His Excellency, Most Rev. Matthew F. Brady, D.D., Bishop o 
Manchester, President General of the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation 


Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Executive Secretary, NCEA 
376 
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WELCOME TO THE ASSOCIATION 
The Honorable George Leader, Governor of Pennsylvania 
The Honorable Richardson Dilworth, Mayor of Philadelphia 


PRESENTATION OF PLAQUE TO THE ASSOCIATION 
The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, Inc., Mr. Frederic C. 
Windoes, Consultant on Youth Activities of the Foundation 


KeynoTE AppRESS: Rev. Joseph T. Tinnelly, C.M., Dean and Professor of Law, 
St. John’s University School of Law, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Music: Catholic Girls’ High Schools Orchestra 
Conductor: Jeno Donath 


FORMAL OPENING OF EXHIBITS 


Tuesday, April 8—2:00 P.M. 
Grand Exhibition Hall 


IyrropucToRY REMARKS: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Executive 
Secretary, NCEA 


(REETINGS AND A WorD OF WELCOME from Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward M. Reilly, 
Superintendent of Schools, Archdiocese of Philadelphia, Pa. 


A WorD FROM THE Exuisitors Association, Mr. L. I. McDougle, President, 
Catholic Educational Exhibitors Association, Representative of Association 
of American Railroads 


COMMITTEE AND SPECIAL MEETINGS AND FUNCTIONS 
Monday, April 7 


6:15 P.M.—CatTHoLic EpucaTIONAL ExHiBiTors ASSOCIATION, DINNER— 
Viennese and Burgundy Rooms, Bellevue Stratford Hotel 


Tuesday, April 8 


11:30 A.M.—NATIONAL SISTER FoRMATION COMMITTEE AND REGIONAL CHAIR- 


MEN, SISTER FORMATION CONFERENCES, LUNCHEON—Sylvania 
Hotel 


1:30 P.M.—CoMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP, COLLEGE AND University DEPART- 
MENT—Room 302, Convention Hall 


1:30 P.M.—CoMMITTEE ON ACCREDITATION, COLLEGE AND UNtversity De- 
PARTMENT—Room 306, Convention Hall 


400 P.M.—Executive CoMMITTEE, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT 
—Room 304, Convention Hall 


4:00 P.M.—EXxEcUTIVE CoMMITTEE, SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS’ DEPARTMENT 
—Room 303, Convention Hall 
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4:00 P.M.—EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, SECONDARY ScHooL DeEpartmenr 
Room 305, Convention Hall 


4:00 P.M.—EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
Room 1, Convention Hall 


4:00 P.M.—EXxEcuUTIVE COMMITTEE, SPECIAL EpucaTION DEPARTMENT- 
Room 19, Convention Hall 


4:00 P.M.—EXxEcUTIVE CoMMITTEE, VocATION SECTION—Room 307, Conver. 
tion Hall 


4:00 P.M.—ExecuTIVE COMMITTEE, NATIONAL CATHOLIC KINDERGARTEN 
AssociATION—Room 4, Convention Hall 


7:00 P.M.—GENERAL Executive Boarp, NCEA, Dinner MEETINGC—Bly 
Room, Bellevue Stratford Hotel 


7:15 P.M.—CARMELITE EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE, DINNER—Warwick Hotd 
Topics: “Lay Teacher Salaries” 
“Pension Plans” 


7:30 P.M.—Newman Crus CuHapiains SEcTION, Business MEETING—Plac 
to be announced 


8:00 P.M.—CatHotic Aupio-VisuAL Epucators Assn., Motion Picturt- 
Bellevue Stratford Hotel 


Wednesday, April 9 
12:00 Noon—Kappa Gamma P1, LuNcHEoN—Penn Sherwood Hotel 


12:00 Noon-—Supervisors’ LUNCHEON—Rose Garden, Bellevue Stratford Hotd 
(Sponsored by the Superintendents; admission by ticket only) 


4:00 P.M.—Sisters Directors oF Vocations, MEETING—Room B, South 
Exhibition Hall 


4:00 P.M.—CatHotic Aupio-VisuAL Epucators Assn., Motion PIcturt- 
West Catholic High School, Philadelphia 


5:30 P.M.—CHRISTIAN BROTHERS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION MEETIN- 
John Bartram Hotel 


7:00 P.M.—NeEwMan CLus CHAPLAINS SECTION, DINNER MEETING—Place to 
be announced 


Evening—Diocesan Directors oF Vocations, DinNER MEETING—Kugler’ 
Restaurant 


Evening—RE.icious Directors oF Vocations, Dinner Meetinc—Kugler' 
Restaurant 


Thursday, April 10 


10:00 A.M.—De.ta Epsiton Sicma, MeeTiInc—Crystal Room, Bellevue Str 
ford Hotel 
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11:00 A.M.—NaTIONAL CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE, SISTER FORMATION Con- 
FERENCES—Room 302, Convention Hall 


12:15 P.M.—Major AND Minor SEMINARY DEPARTMENTS, LUNCHEON—St. 
Charles Borromeo Seminary 


12:30 P.M.—DeELTA Epstton Sicma, LuncHeon—Crystal Room, Bellevue 
Stratford Hotel 


400 P.M.—NATIONAL SISTER FORMATION COMMITTEE AND REGIONAL CHAIR- 
MEN, SISTER FORMATION CONFERENCES—Room 307, Con- 
vention Hall 


5:00 P.M.—RECEPTION FOR ALUMNI AND FRIENDS OF THE CATHOLIC UNI- 
VERSITY OF AMERICA—Burgundy Room, Bellevue Stratford 
Hotel 


700 P.M.—CaATHOLIC ScHooL SUPERINTENDENTS’ DINNER—Rose Garden, 
Bellevue Stratford Hotel 


8:00 P.M.—PRIESTS AND BROTHERS DIRECTORS OF VOCATIONS, MEETINGC— 
Green Room, Bellevue Stratford Hotel 


8:00 P.M.—CatHotic Aupio-VisuAL Epucators Assn.—Bellevue Stratford 
Hotel 
Friday, April 11 


11:00 A.M.—EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT 
—Room 304, Convention Hall 


MAJOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 
: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. Riley, St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, 


Tuesday, April 8—2:30 P.M. 
Room 200, Convention Hall 


Paper: THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS AND THE SEMINARY 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Timothy F. O’Leary, Ph.D., Superintendent of Schools, 
Archdiocese of Boston, Mass. 


Wednesday, April 9—9:30 A.M. 
Room 200, Convention Hall 


es THEOLOGICAL AND CANONICAL ASPECTS OF THE CHURCH-STATE 
OBLEM 


Rey. James A. O’Donohoe, J.C.D., St. John’s Seminary, Boston, Mass. 
Paper: TEACHING SOCIOLOGY IN THE SEMINARY 
Rev. Joseph B. Schuyler, S.J., Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N.Y. 
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Wednesday, April 9—2:00 P.M. 
Room 200, Convention Hall 


Paper: FRATERNAL CHARITY AMONG SEMINARIANS AND RELIGIOUS 
Rev. Emmet T. Gleeson, O.Carm., Whitefriars Hall, Washington, D, C. 


Paper: MAtTHias SCHEEBEN AND THE SUPERNATURAL ORDER—A Key To 1 
MopeERN SYNTHESIS OF CHRISTIAN LIFE 
Rev. Philip J. Donnelly, S.J., Weston College, Weston, Mass. 


Thursday, April 10—9:30 A.M. 
St. Charles Borromeo Seminary 


JOINT MEETING WITH MINOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


Opening Address of Welcome: Most Rev. John F. O’Hara, C.S.C., DD, 
Archbishop of Philadelphia 


Paper: Mepicat CarE AND HEALTH PROBLEMS IN THE SEMINARY 
Dr. Elmer A. Schlueter, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Paper: DE IMPEDIMENTIS 


Rev. Joseph Quigley, J.C.D., St. Charles Borromeo Seminary, Overbrook, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Thursday, April 10—12:15 P.M. 
St. Charles Borromeo Seminary 


JOINT LUNCHEON WITH MINOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


Thursday, April 10—2:00 P.M. 
No Meeting Scheduled 


Friday, April 11—9:30 A.M. 
Room 200, Convention Hall 


Discussion OF GENERAL PROBLEMS 
Business MEETING 


MINOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


a Rev. Edmond A. Fournier, M.A., Sacred Heart Seminary, Detroit 
ich. 


Tuesday, April 8—2:30 P.M. 
Room 300, Convention Hall 


Keynote Address: THE COLLEGE ADMINISTRATOR AND THE MINOR SEMINARY 


Rev. Jerome J. Marchetti, S.J., Dean, College of Arts and Sciences, St 
Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Wednesday, April 9—9:30 A.M. 
Room 300, Convention Hall 


Paper: COUNSELING IN THE MINOR SEMINARY 
Rev. Charles A. Curran, Ph.D., Department of Psychology, Loyola Uni- 
versity, Chicago, Ill. 


Paper: OBJECTIVE TESTS AND THE MINOR SEMINARY 
Mr. John E. Dobbin, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N. J. 


Wednesday, April 9—2:00 P.M. 
Room 300, Convention Hall 


JOINT MEETING WITH VOCATION SECTION 


Paver: A REPORT ON THE USE OF THE BERNREUTER AND OTHER TESTS OF 
PERSONALITY UsEp AT SACRED HEART SEMINARY, DETROIT (1953-57) 
Rev. Edward L. Scheuerman, M.A., S.T.L., Sacred Heart Seminary, Detroit, 
Mich. 


Paper: PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSESSMENT IN THE RELIGIOUS VOCATION 
Dr. Thomas McCarthy, La Salle College, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Thursday, April 10—9:30 A.M. 
St. Charles Borromeo Seminary 


JOINT MEETING WITH MAJOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


Opening Address of Welcome: Most Rev. John F. O’Hara, C.S.C., D.D., Arch- 
bishop of Philadelphia 


Paper: MepicaL CARE AND HEALTH PROBLEMS IN THE SEMINARY 
Dr. Elmer A. Schlueter, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Paper: DE IMPEDIMENTIS 


Rev. Joseph Quigley, J.C.D., St. Charles Borromeo Seminary, Overbrook, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Thursday, April 10—12:15 P.M. 
St. Charles Borromeo Seminary 


JOINT LUNCHEON WITH MAJOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


Thursday, April 10—2:00 P.M. 
No Meeting Scheduled 


Friday, April 11—9:00 A.M. 


Room 300, Convention Hall 


Paper: A SEMINARY ADMINISTRATOR APPRAISES THE ‘RIGHT TO EDUCATE” 
Rev. Edward F. Riley, C.M., Ph.D., St. Louis Preparatory Seminary, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT 


Chairman: 


Tuesday, April 8—2:30 P.M. 
Room A, South Exhibition Hall 


GENERAL SESSION 


Very Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S.J., President, College and Univer. 
sity Department, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 


Introduction of New Presidents 


Theme: 


First Address: 
Speaker: 


Second Address: 


Speaker: 


GRADUATE 
STupy: 
NURSING 
EbDUCATION: 


THE RIGHT OF THE STUDENT TO DIFFERENTIATED Epvuci 
TIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


DIFFERENTIATED PROGRAMS IN CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


Rev. Walter J. Ong, S.J., Associate Professor of English, $. 
Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 


PROGRAMS FOR SUPERIOR STUDENTS: PROBLEMS AND PRO0s 
PECTS 


Dr. Stanley Idzerda, Assistant to the Vice President for 
Academic Affairs for the Honors College, Michigan Stat 
University, East Lansing, Mich. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Rev. Robert J. Henle, S.J., Dean, Graduate School, St. Louis 
University, St. Louis, Mo. 


Sister M. Emmanuel, 0.S.F., Dean, College of St. Teress 


Winona, Minn. 


Wednesday, April 9—9:30 A.M. 


DISCUSSION SESSIONS ON THEME OF FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


Discussion 


Leader: 


Recorder: 


Discussion 


Leader: 


Recorder: 


Discussion 


Leader: 
Recorder: 


Group 1—Room 4, Convention Hall 
Rev. William P. Hetherington, S.J., Xavier University, Cir 
cinnati, Ohio 


Mr. Leo E. Keenan, Jr., St. Bonaventure University, St. Bons 
venture, N. Y. 


Group 2—Room 19, Convention Hall 


Mr. Devere T. Plunkett, Assistant Dean, University of Notre 
Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


— P. Dunigan, S.J., Holy Cross College, Worcester, 
ass. 


Group 3—Room 205, Convention Hall 


Dr. Robert Remini, Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 


Rev. Joseph L. Lennon, O.P., Dean, Providence College, 
Providence, R. I. 
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Group 4—Room 206, Convention Hall 


Brother D, John, F.S.C., Dean, La Salle College, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Sister Mary Louise, I.H.M., Dean, Immaculate Heart College, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Group 5—Room 400, Convention Hail 


Sister Mary Benedict, B.V.M., President, Clarke College, 
Dubuque, Iowa 


Brother Camillus, 0.S.F., Dean, St. Francis College, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


Group 6—Auditorium Lobby, Convention Hall 


Brother S. Robert, F.S.C., St. Mary’s College of California, 
St. Mary’s, Calif. 


Sister Providencia, 0.S.F., Alverno College, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Group 7—Room 305, Convention Hall 


Sister Joan, Trinity College, Washington, D. C, 


Sister Matilda Adams, President, Briarcliff College, Sioux City, 
Iowa 


Wednesday, April 9—12:00 Noon 
Penn Sherwood Hotel 


KAPPA GAMMA PI—Luncheon Meeting 
‘SSION Thirty-second Anniversary 
Miss Margaret Mary Kearney, Education Director, WCAU, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘sity, Cin 
Wednesday, April 9—2:00 P.M. 
St. Bona Room A, South Exhibition Hall 


SYNTHESIS OF DISCUSSION SESSIONS 
Dr. Philip Coombs, Secretary and Director of Research, Fund 
for the Advancement of Education 


Assisted by Speakers at first General Session, Discussion 
Leaders and Recorders 


Wednesday, April 9—3:00 P.M. 
Room 400, Convention Hall 


CONFERENCE FOR COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY PRESIDENTS 
(Restricted to Presidents) 


Chairman : Very Rev. Vernon F, Gallagher, C.S.Sp., President, Duquesne 
University, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Topic: REPORT ON PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED IN CATHOLIC Funp 
RaIsING 
Panelists: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Alfred F, Horrigan, President, Bellarmine Col. 
lege, Louisville, Ky. 
Sister M. Madeleva, C.S.C., President, St. Mary’s College, 
Notre Dame, Ind. 
Very Rev. Edward J. O’Donnell, S.J., President, Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Very Rev. Celestin J. Steiner, S.J., President, University of 
Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 


Wednesday, April 9—3:00 P.M. 
CONFERENCES FOR DEANS AND ACADEMIC ADMINISTRATORS 


Chairman: Rev. Gerald E. Dupont, S.S.E., Dean, St. Michael’s College, 
Winooski, Vt. 
Topic: CurRENT PRoBLeMs Facinc ACADEMIC DEANS 


Group A—Room 206, Convention Hall 


Chairman: Rev. William T. Powers, C.M., Dean, College of Arts and 
Sciences, De Paul University, Chicago, Ili. 
Group B—Room A, South Exhibition Hall 
Chairman: Rev. Gerald E. Dupont, S.S.E., Dean, St. Michael’s College, 
Winooski, Vt. 
Group C—Auditorium Lobby, Convention Hall 


Chairman: Sister Imogene Baker, O.S.B., Dean, Mount St. Scholastica 
College, Atchison, Kans. 


Wednesday, April 9—3:00 P.M. 
Room F, Convention Hall 


SISTER FORMATION SECTION 


(Closed Session, for Sister Formation delegates only) 


Chairman: Mother Mary Philothea, F.C.S.P., Provincial Superior, Seattle. 
Wash, 

Business Meeting 

Panel Topic: THE INSERVICE SISTER AND THE PROBLEM OF TIME: A SECOND 
Loox 

Paper: Wuat THE Major Superior Can Do 

Speaker: Rev. Mother Mary Consolatrice, B.V.M., Superior-General 
Dubuque, Iowa 

Paper: WHAT THE SUPERINTENDENT Can Do 

Speaker: Rev. James T. Curtin, Superintendent of High Schools, Arch: 
diocese of St. Louis, Mo. 

Paper: Wuat THE Pastor Can Do 


Speaker: Rev. Thomas M. Cemon, St. Michael School, Houston, Texa 
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Wuat THE Community DirEcTREsS OF SCHOOLS Can Do 
Sister Elizabeth Ann, I.H.M., Dean, Graduate School of 

Education, Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles, Calif. 
WHAT THE PrInciPAL Can Do 


Sister Elizabeth Clare, C.S.C., Principal, Blessed Sacrament 
School, Alexandria, Va. 


Paper: Wuat THE TEACHING SisTER Can Do 
Speaker : Sister Anne, S.N.D., Holy Spirit School, Washington, D. C. 
AUDIENCE PARTICIPATION 
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Wednesday, April 9—4:00 P.M. 
Room 305, Convention Hall 


EXECUTIVE MEETING OF THE COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDY 
(Open to all Graduate Deans and Directors of Graduate Study) 


rORS 
College, 


Thursday, April 10—9:30 A.M. 
Auditorium Lobby, Convention Hall 


SECTION ON TEACHER EDUCATION 


Arts and 
Chairman: Sister Mary Nona, O.P., President, Edgewood College, Madi- 
son, Wis. 
Coll Illustrated FIELD EXPERIENCE IN THE PREPARATION OF SCIENCE TEACHERS 
omee® H Lecture: 
Speaker : Brother H. Charles, F.S.C., St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minn. 


_ | Business MEETING AND ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
holastica 


Thursday, April 10—10:00 A.M. 
Crystal Room, Bellevue Stratford Hotel 
DELTA EPSILON SIGMA—Business Meeting 
Chairman: Dr. Nicholas Joost, President, Delta Epsilon Sigma 


Thursday, April 10—12:30 P.M. 
Crystal Room, Bellevue Stratford Hotel 


DELTA EPSILON SIGMA—Luncheon 


. SECOND Hi Topic: Tue CatHo.ic CoLLEcE—A View From OuTsIDE 


Speaker ; Mr. Russell Kirk, Author of “The Conservative Mind,” Editor, 
“Modern Age” 


, Seattle. 





-General, 
Thursday, April 10—2:00 P.M. 
Room A, South Exhibition Hall 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 


MEMBERSHIP: Rev. Edward J. Kammer, C.M., Executive Vice President, 
De Paul University, Chicago, Ill. 


Is, Arch- 


n, Texas 
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FACULTY Rev. Jeremiah O’Callaghan, S.J., Executive Vice Presiden, 
WELFARE: Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. 

ACCREDITATION 

AND RELATED Sister M. Augustine, O.S.F., President, Alverno College 
Topics: Milwaukee, Wis. 


Thursday, April 10—3:00 P.M. 
Room 200, Convention Hall 


GENERAL MEETING UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDY 

Chairman: Rev. Robert J. Henle, S.J., Dean, Graduate School, St. Louis 
University, St. Louis, Mo. 

First Address: UNDERGRADUATE PREPARATION FOR GRADUATE STUDY AN 
INTELLECTUAL LEADERSHIP 

Speaker: Rev. Edward F. Clark, S.J., Academic Vice President, Fordham 
University, New York, N. Y. 

Second Address: THE CENTRAL ROLE OF GRADUATE EDUCATION IN DEVELOPING 
CATHOLIC INTELLECTUAL LEADERSHIP 


Speaker: Rev. Robert J. Henle, S.J., Dean, Graduate School, St. Louis 
University, St, Louis, Mo. 


Thursday, April 10—3:00 P.M. 
Room A, South Exhibition Hall 


JOINT CONFERENCE OF REGISTRARS AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 
OF THE COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT WITH THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
Chairman: Mr. Thomas Garrett, Assistant Dean and Registrar, St. 
Michael’s College, Winooski, Vt. 
Topic: A CoLLecEe ApMissions COMMITTEE IN ACTION 
Members of the Admissions Committee, “St. Raymond’s College”: 
Rev. Raymond Adams, Principal, Cathedral High School, 
Burlington, Vt. 
Rev. Royal J. Gardner, O.P., Associate Registrar, Providence 
College, Providence, R. I. 
Mr. Theodore Heitner, Guidance Counselor, John Bartram 
High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rev. Joseph M. Moffitt, S.J., Director of Admissions, George: 
town University, Washington, D. C. 
Dr. Catherine R. Rich, Registrar, The Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C. 
Rev. John F. Tocik, 0.S.F.S., Rector, Northeast Catholic High 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Case Leader: Mr. John A. Brown, Jr., Director of Development, Temp 
University, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Thursday, April 10—4:00 P.M. 
Room 300, Convention Hall 
CONFERENCE FOR ADMINISTRATORS OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 
Chairman: Sister Mary Gregory, Dean, Gwynedd-Mercy Junior College, 
Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 
Topic: ORGANIZATIONAL MEETING AND PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


Friday, April 11—9:00 A.M. 
Room A, South Exhibition Hall 
GENERAL SESSION 
Chairman: Very Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S.J., President, College and Uni- 
versity Department, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 
Theme: CurrENT Issues IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


First Address: IMPLICATIONS FOR CATHOLIC COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES OF 
THE REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON EDUCA- 
TION BEYOND THE HicH SCHOOL 


Speaker : Sister Hildegarde Marie, President, College of St. Elizabeth, 
Convent Station, N. J. 


Second Address: CURRENT STATUS OF PROPOSED LEGISLATION AFFECTING CATH- 
otic HicHER EDUCATION 


Speaker : Rt. Rev. Msgr. Alfred F. Horrigan, President, Bellarmine Col- 
lege, Louisville, Ky. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS’ DEPARTMENT 


Thursday, April 10—7:00 P.M. 
Rose Garden, Bellevue Stratford Hotel 


DINNER 
(By Invitation Only) 


Presiding: Most Rev. Matthew F. Brady, D.D., Bishop of Manchester, 
President General, NCEA 
Chairman: 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry M. Hald, Superintendent of Schools, 
Diocese of Brooklyn, N. Y., President, School Superin- 
tendents’ Department 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul F. Tanner, General Secretary, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D, C. 


Very Rev. Msgr. Raymond J. Gallagher, Assistant Director of 
Catholic Charities of the Archdiocese of Cleveland 


Address: 


Address: 





Chairman: 


Address of 
Welcome: 


Introduction of 


Speaker: 


Chairman: 


Topic: 
Speakers: 


APPENDIX 


SECONDARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Tuesday, April 8—2:30 P.M. 
Room D, Center Exhibition Hall 


OPENING MEETING 


Rev. Thomas F. Reidy, 0.S.F.S., President, Secondary School 
Department, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rev. Thomas F. Reidy, O.S.F.S., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph E. Schieder, Director, Youth Depart. 
ment, National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, 


D. C 


Rev. Neil G. McCluskey, S.J., Managing Editor, AMERICA, 
New York, N, Y. 


Wednesday, April 9—9:30 A.M. 
Room D, Center Exhibition Hall 


GENERAL MEETING 


Rev. Lorenzo Reed, S.J., Inspector of Jesuit Secondary Schools, 
New York Province, Fordham University, New York, 
N. Y. 

THE Ricut To EpucatE—HomeE, CuurcuH, STATE 

Home—John I. McEnerney, Ph.D., Assistant to the Vice 
President for Academic Affairs, Villanova University, 
Villanova, Pa. 

CuurcH—Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph G. Cox, J.C.D., LL.D., St. 
John the Evangelist Church, Philadelphia, Pa., Former 
Rector, St. Thomas More High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

StatE—John B. Taulane, Superintendent of Public Schools, 
District 5, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wednesday, April 9—2:00 P.M. 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


RELIGION (Main Auditorium, Convention Hall) 


Theme: 
Chairman: 


Speaker: 
Discussants: 


Summarizer: 


VITALIZING THE RELIGION CLAss FoR ADULT LIVING 

Sister M. Elaine, $.S.N.D., Our Lady of Mount Carmel School, 
Houston, Texas 

Rev. Fred Mathues, Purcell High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Rev. Henry Huesman, M.A., St. Paul’s Church, Reading, Pa.; 
Sister M. Gerard, S.S.N.D., Archbishop Walsh High 
School, Irvington, N. J.; Brother Christian Vincent, 
F.S.C., La Salle Academy, Providence, R. I. 


Mother St. Christopher, S.H.C.J., School of the Holy Child, 
Sharon Hill, Pa. 
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Chairman: 
Topic: 
Speaker : 


Topic: 
Discussant: 


Topic: 
Discussant: 


Topic: 
Discussant: 


Topic: 
Discussant: 


Topic: 


Discussant: 


Summarizer : 


Chairman: 


Topic: 
Speaker : 


Topic: 
Speaker : 
Summarizer : 


PROGRAM 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 
(Ball Room, Convention Hall) 

New DEvVELOPMENTs IN HicH ScHooL MATHEMATICS AND 
SCIENCE 

Brother Bartholomew, C.F.X., Supervisor, Xaverian Brothers,. 
Baltimore, Md., Secretary, Secondary School Department 

CuRRENT TRENDS IN THE TEACHING OF HicH ScHooL MArTHE- 
MATICS 

Dr. Albert E. Meder, Jr., Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N. J., Executive Director, Commission on Mathematics, 
College Entrance Examination Board 

DEVELOPMENT OF INTEGRATED MATHEMATICS PROGRAMS 

Brother Francis Jerome, F.M.S., Cardinal Hayes High School, 
Bronx, N. Y., Mathematics Section, Marist Education 
Committee 


ADVANCED PROGRAMS IN MATHEMATICS 


Brother Gabriel Cecilian, F.S.C., Principal, Calvert Hall Col- 
lege High School, Baltimore, Md. 


CuRRENT TRENDS IN THE TEACHING OF BIOLOGY 


Sister Mary Hyacinth, 0.S.F., John W. Hallahan Catholic Girls 
High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CurRENT TRENDS IN THE TEACHING OF THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


Brother Edward Daniel, C.F.X., Assistant Principal, Xaverian 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE SEMI-Micro TECHNIQUE IN HicH ScHOOL 
CHEMISTRY 


Brother Fred Weisbruch, S.M., St. Mary’s High School, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Brother E. Francis, F.S.C., Principal, La Salle College High 
School, Philadelphia, Pa, 
GUIDANCE (Room D, Center Exhibition Hall) 
Rev. George Burnell, 0.S.A., Vice Rector, Archbishop Carroll 
High School, Washington, D. C. 
THE ROLE OF THE CLASSROOM TEACHER IN GUIDANCE 


Sister Mary Agnes, C.R.S.M., Guidance Counselor, St. Maria 
Goretti High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE ROLE OF THE PsYCHIATRIST IN GUIDANCE 
Dr. Frank J, Ayd, Jr., Baltimore, Md. 
Sister M. Cornelia, 0.S.B., Principal, St. Anthony High School, 
Washington, D. C. 
Thursday, April 10—9:30 A.M. 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
RELIGION (Room A, South Exhibition Hall) 
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Topic: 


Speaker: 


Discussants: 


Chairman: 


Topic: 
Speaker: 


Discussanis: 


Topic: 
Speakers: 


Chairman: 


Topic: 


Speaker: 


Topic: 
Speaker: 


Topic: 
Speaker: 


APPENDIX 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. T. Leo Keaveny, Diocesan Superintendent of 
Schools, Little Falls, Minn. 

RoLe oF THE RELIGION CURRICULUM IN CATHOLIC Fammy 
LIVING 

Rev. James Cummiskey, Diocesan Director of the Catholic 
Family Life Bureau, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Adolph Baum, Willow Grove, Pa., Former 
Rector, St. James High School, Chester, Pa.; Rev. Gerard 
Benson, O. Carm., Houston, Texas; Brother Leo Murray, 
S.M., St. Joseph High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


CLOSED SESSION FOR ADMINISTRATORS 


(Room E, Convention Hall) 

Brother Henry Ringkamp, S.M., St. Mary’s University, San 
Antonio, Texas 

Our RELATIONS WITH THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Dr. Lowell Fisher, President, North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Robert W. Doyle, Archdiocesan Superintendent 
of Schools, Hartford, Conn.; Brother Medard, C.F.X, 
Principal, Archbishop Stepinac High School, White 
Plains, N. Y.; Sister M. Patrice, O.S.F., Diocesan Con- 
sultant for Archdiocese of Milwaukee, Wis. 

THE Lay TEACHER 

Mr. J. Gordon Wright, St. Joseph’s College High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miss Margaret Crosson, Psychologist for Wilmington Public 
Schools, Wilmington, Del. 

Brother Jude Aloysius, F.S.C., St. George High School, 
Evanston, II]. 

ae” M. Elizabeth, S.L., De Andreis High School, St. Louis 

0. 
IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION 
(Room F, Convention Hall) 

Sister Mary Xavier, O.P., Supervisor, Sinsinawa Secondary 
Schools, Sinsinawa, Wis. 

CHALLENGING THE HicH ScHoo STupENT To A RESPECT AND 
Love OF LEARNING 

Miss Helen Storen, Ph.D., Department of Education, Queen's 
College, Flushing, N. Y 

ADVANCED PLACEMENT PROGRAM 

Brother Arnold, F.S.C., Manhattan College High School, River 
dale, New York, N. Y. 

Wuat To po ABOUT THE GIFTED STUDENT 

Rev. Cornelius J. Carr, S.J., Principal, St. Peter’s Prep School, 
Jersey City, N. J. 





PROGRAM 


Thursday, April 10—3:00 P.M. 
Room A, South Exhibition Hall 
JOINT CONFERENCE OF REGISTRARS AND ADMISSIONS 
OFFICERS OF THE COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT 
WITH THE SECONDARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
Chairman: Mr. Thomas Garrett, Assistant Dean and Registrar, St. 
Michael’s College, Winooski, Vt. 
Topic: A CoLLecE Apmissions COMMITTEE IN ACTION 
Members of the Admissions Committee, “St. Raymond’s College” : 
Rev. Raymond Adams, Principal, Cathedral High School, 
Burlington, Vt. 
Rev. Royal J. Gardner, O.P., Associate Registrar, Providence 
College, Providence, R. I. 
Mr. Theodore Heitner, Guidance Counselor, John Bartram 
High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ation of Rev, Joseph M. Moffitt, S.J., Director of Admissions, George- 
town University, Washington, D. C. 
ntendent Dr. Catherine R. Rich, Registrar, The Catholic University of 
, CRA America, Washington, D. C. 
, White Rev. John F. Tocik, 0.S.F.S., Rector, Northeast Catholic High 
san Con- School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mr. John A. Brown, Jr., Director of Development, -Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Friday, April 11—9:00 A.M. 
Room D, Center Exhibition Hall 


CLOSING MEETING 
School, i : Rev. Thomas F. Reidy, 0.S.F.S., President, Secondary School 
Department, Philadelphia, Pa. 


3. Lous : Harold G. Reuschlein, Dean, Law School, Villanova University, 
; Villanova, Pa. 


BustNEss MEETING AND ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


School, 
n Public 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
Tuesday, April 8—2:30 P.M. 
ECT AD Main Auditorium, Convention Hall 
Rev. Albert W. Low, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Queen's Archdiocese of Boston, Mass. 


AN — OF CATHOLIC ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN THE 
eS 


econdary 


mon : Very Rev. Msgr. William E. McManus, Superintendent of 
aL, River Schools, Archdiocese of Chicago, III. - 
Introduction of Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph E. Schieder, Director, Youth Depart- 


» School re National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, 





APPENDIX 


Wednesday, April 9—9:30 A.M. 
Main Auditorium, Convention Hall 


Chairman: Rev. Henry Gardner, Superintendent of Schools, Archdiocese 
of Kansas City, Kans. 


Topic: Tue PracticaL AsPECTs OF THE RIGHT TO EDUCATE 
Panelists: Representing Parents’ right to educate: Mr. John J. Gallen 


Representing Church’s right to educate: Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Cornelius T. H. Sherlock, Pastor, Immaculate Conception 
Parish, Cambridge, Mass. 


Representing State’s right to educate: Very Rev. Msgr. 
Thomas O, Martin, Diocesan Tribunal, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


Wednesday, April 9——-12:00 Noon 
Rose Garden, Bellevue Stratford Hotel 


SUPERVISORS’ LUNCHEON 


This luncheon is sponsored by the School Superintendents’ 
Department. Admission is by ticket only. 


Wednesday, April 9—2:00 P.M. 
Rose Garden, Bellevue Stratford Hotel 


SUPERVISORS’ MEETING 


Co-Chairmen: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry M. Hald, Superintendent of Schools, 
Diocese of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sister Hilda Marie, O.P., Dominican Supervisor, Chicago, Ill 
Topic: RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE SUPERINTENDENT, SUPERVISOR, AND 
PRINCIPAL TO THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 


Panelists: Rev. Raymond P, Rigney, Associate Superintendent of Schools, 
Archdiocese of New York, N. Y. 
Sister M. Felicitas, S.S.J., Community Supervisor, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Sister Aloyse Marie, S.N.D. de Namur, Principal, Queens Vil- 
lage, L. I., N. Y. 


Brother Bernard Peter, F.S.C., Community Supervisor, New 
York, N. Y. 


Thursday, April 10—9:00 A.M. 
Room 300, Convention Hall 


KINDERGARTEN MEETING 
(Arranged by the National Catholic Kindergarten Association) 
Chairman: Mother Francis Joseph, Ravenhill Academy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Opening Rt. Rev. Msgr. Timothy F. O’Leary, President, Elementary 
Prayer: School Department, NCEA, Boston, Mass. 
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Guipinc CHILDREN’s GROWTH 


Sister Mary Elizabeth, O.S.F., Mount Saint Clare, Clinton, 
Iowa 


THe Way or Books For LittLe Foik 

Sister Mary Agnes, O.S.F., Lourdes Junior College, Sylvania, 
Ohio 

Mora. DEVELOPMENT OF THE PRE-SCHOOL CHILD 

Sister Maurice, S.C., Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. 

THE KINDERGARTEN TEACHER ACCEPTS THE CHALLENGE 

Sister Mary Hortense, B.V.M., Lincoln, Neb. 


THE Wuy, THE WuHat, AND THE How or TEACHING KINDER- 
GARTEN RELIGION 


Sister Mary Agnes Therese, I.H.M., Detroit, Mich. 
Let THERE Be Music 
Sister Mary Anne Francine, B.V.M., Chicago, IIl. 


Thursday, April 10—9:30 A.M. 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


Main Auditorium, Convention Hall 


Brother Columban of Mary, Incarnation School, New York, 
N. Y. 

Wuat SHouLp Be EXPEcTED OF THE RELIGION PROGRAM IN 
THE CATHOLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Pastor: Rt. Rev. Msgr. John P. Monaghan, St, Michael’s 
Parish, New York, N. Y. 

Parent: Mr. Joseph J. Cottrell, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Curriculum Consultant: Sister Elizabeth Joan, S.N.D., St. 
Mary of the Annunciation School, Cambridge, Mass. 


Bail Room, Convention Hall 


Sister Virginia Marie, S.C.N., Asheville Catholic High School, 
Asheville, N. C. 


How To Burtp anp Use a Goop ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
LIBRARY 


Sister M. Celia, S.S.N.D., President, Belleville Diocesan Branch 
of Catholic Library Association, East St. Louis, IIl. 


Room D, Center Exhibition Hall 
Sister Mary Edward, P.B.V.M., Dubuque, Iowa 
THE PLAcE oF GEOGRAPHY IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Dr. Kenneth J. Bertrand, Chairman of Geography Department, 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C 





APPENDIX 


Thursday, April 10—2:00 P.M. 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


Ball Room, Convention Hall 
Chairman: Sister Marie Theresa, S.C., Community Supervisor, Arch. 
—— of New York, N. Y., and Diocese of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 
Address: CoMMUNICATION: THE ART OF HUMAN RELATIONSHIP 
Speaker: Dr. C. J. De Cotiis, Director of Reading Clinic, St. John’s 
University, Brooklyn, N. Y 


Room D, Center Exhibition Hall 

Chairman: Sister Mary Immaculate, 0O.S.F., Ladycliff College, Highland 
Falls, N. Y. 

Topic: IMPLICATIONS OF RECENT RESEARCH ON THE IDENTIFICATION 
oF GirTED CHILDREN IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Panelists: John J. Walsh, Ph.D., Chairman, Department of Education, 
Graduate School, Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Russell G. Davis, Ed.D., Director, Office of Educational Re. 


search, Boston College, School of Education, Chestnut 
Hill, Mass. 


Main Auditorium, Convention Hall 


Chairman: Rev. John F. Bourke, Superintendent of Schools, Diocese of 
Albany, N. Y 
Topic: THE STATUS OF THE CATHOLIC OR PRIVATE SCHOOL IN LAW 
Panelists: Dr. William J. O’Keefe, Boston College School of Law, Chest- 
nut Hill, Mass. 
Mr. George E. Reed, Associate Director, Legal Department, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C. 


Thursday, April 10—Afternoon 
Room 205, Room 206, Convention Hall 


KINDERGARTEN RESOURCE CENTERS 
(Provided by the National Catholic Kindergarten Association) 


Experts in the fields of Religion and Rhythms will be present during the 
afternoon hours for conference with individuals and groups interested in secur- 
ing specific helps and suggestions in the subjects offered. The finest in teaching 
aids and materials will be on display in both sections of the center. 


Room 205, Convention Hall 
RELIGION: Sister Agnes Therese, I.H.M., Detroit, Mich. 


Room 206, Convention Hall 


RuyTHMS For Sister Mary Anne Francine, B.V.M., Chicago, Ill. 


CHILDREN: ~~ by: Mrs. Joanne McFarlane Babcock, Brooklys, 
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Friday, April 11—9:00 A.M. 
Main Auditorium, Convention Hall 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward M. Reilly, Superintendent of Schools, 
Archdiocese of Philadelphia, Pa. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF RELIGION IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 

Mr. Joseph C. Duggan, Attorney, New Bedford, Mass. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
Tuesday, April 8—2:30 P.M. 
Ball Room, Convention Hall 
OPENING MEETING 


Rt. Rev, Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Superintendent of Schools, 
Archdiocese of Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE Ricut To EpUCATE—THE ROLE OF THE CHURCH 


The Most Reverend Stephen A. Leven, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop 
of San Antonio, Tex. 


THE RicuHt To EpucaTE—THE ROLE OF THE STATE 


Mr. Randolph E. Wise, Commissioner, Department of Public 
Welfare, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE Ricut To EpuCATE—THE ROLE OF THE PARENTS 


Miriam Theresa Rooney, LL.B., Ph.D., Dean, School of Law, 
Seton Hall University, South Orange, N. J. 


Wednesday, April 9—9:30 A.M. 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


Ball Room, Convention Hall 


PSYCHIATRY AND THE EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED CHILD 


Chairman: 
Topic: 
Speaker : 
Topic: 
Speaker : 
Topic: 


Speaker : 


Rev. Bernard T. Rattigan, Department of Education, Catholic 
University, Washington, D. C. 


PsycHIATRIC CARE OR REMEDIAL PROCEDURES FOR THE Emo- 
TIONALLY DISTURBED CHILD 

Carl Hoffman, M.D., Psychiatrist, Philadelphia, Pa. 

INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN CHILDREN 


Sister M. Nila, O.S.F., Archbishop Cushing Educational Clinic, 
Boston, Mass. 

EDUCATION AND DIFFERENTIAL DEVELOPMENTAL RATES OF 
STUDENTS 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis J. Houlahan, Ph.D., Head, Department 
of Education, Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 





APPENDIX 


Wednesday, April 9—9:30 A.M. 
Room A, South Exhibition Holl 


TEACHER TRAINING, CERTIFICATION AND 
RESEARCH FACILITIES 


Chairman: Angelo Bruno, Seton Hall University and Newark Public 
Schools, Newark, N. J. 

Topic: TEACHER TRAINING REQUIREMENTS FOR Day CLAssES oF 
EpucaBLE MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN 

Speaker: Catherine D. Lynch, Director, CRMD Bureau, New York City 
Public Schools, New York, N. Y. 

Topic: TEACHER TRAINING AND CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS FOR 
TEACHERS OF DEAF CHILDREN IN Day CLASSES 

Speaker: Sister St. Esther, $.S.J., Archbishop Ryan Memorial Institute 
for the Deaf, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Topic: TEACHER TRAINING AND CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS FOR 
TEACHERS OF SPEECH IN PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 


Speaker: Genevieve Rowlands, Speech Consultant, Milwaukee Parochial 
Schools, Milwaukee, Wis, 


Topic: INAUGURATING AND ADMINISTRATING OF Day CLASSES FOR THE 
DeEaF IN PaROocHIAL SCHOOLS 


Speaker: Marian C. Quinn, Coordinator, Department of Special Services, 


Archdiocese of Chicago, IIl. 


Wednesday, April 9—2:00 P.M. 
Room E, Convention Hall 
PHYSICAL HEALTH AND SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 
Chairman: Joseph J. Toland, Jr., M.D., President, Catholic Physician's 
Guild, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Topic: RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PHysicAL DEVELOPMENT OF CHILD 
AND SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 


Speaker: Horst A. Agerty, M.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Topic: A PuysicaL Fitness Procram In CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


Speaker: Dr. Shane McCarthy, Executive Director, President Eiser- 
hower’s Council on Youth Fitness, Washington, D. C. 


Topic: THE NECcEssiITy FoR Goop PuysicaL HEALTH ON THE PART OF 
THE STUDENTS, AND Goop HEALTH FAcILities IN CATH 
OLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Speaker: Martin H. Spellman, M.D., School Health Director, Boston 
Public Schools, Boston, Mass. 


Thursday, April 10—9:30 A.M. 


No meeting scheduled 
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Thursday, April 10—2:00 P.M. 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


Room E, Convention Hall 


PROBLEMS OF PUPIL EVALUATION AND GUIDANCE 


Chairman: 
Topic: 


Speaker : 


Topic: 
Speaker : 


Rev. Frank LoBianco, Mount Carmel Guild, Newark, N. J. 


THE TECHNIQUES OF DIAGNOSIS AND REMEDIATION OF MAL- 
ADJUSTMENT 


Rev. Robert E. Gallagher, Executive Director, Catholic Chari- 
ties Guidance Institute, New York, N. Y. 


PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT AND CATHOLIC EVALUATION 


Dr, Thomas McCarthy, Assistant Director of the Counseling 
Center, La Salle College, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Thursday, April 10—2:00 P.M. 


Auditorium Lobby, Convention Hall 


CURRENT PROBLEMS: GIFTED—GUIDANCE—HUMAN RELATIONS 


Chairman: 
Topic: 
Speaker : 
Topic: 
Speaker : 


Topic: 
Speaker : 


Chairman: 


Sister Teresa Gertrude, 0.S.B., Director of Guidance, Seton 
Hall University, South Orange, N. J. 


HELPING THE GIFTED CHILD IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


Helen Cheyney Bailey, Associate Superintendent, Philadelphia 
Public Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THe NEED FOR GUIDANCE IN CATHOLIC ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Dr. Genevieve P. Hunter, Graduate Department, School of 
Education, Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 


HuMAN RELATIONS IN THE CLASSROOM 
H. Edmund Bullis, Wilmington, Del. 


Friday, April 11—9:00 A.M. 
Ball Room, Convention Hall 


CLOSING MEETING 


Rev, Charles A. Woods, Archdiocesan Director, Catholic Youth 
Organization, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Demonstration: Choir of St. Mary of Providence School for Retarded Girls, 


Elverson, Pa., under the direction of Rev. Eugene E. 
Lanshe, Chaplain 


Demonstration: Handicapped Boys Show Scouting in Action—John J. O’Shea, 


Vice-Chairman, Activities Committee, Philadelphia Coun- 


cil, B.S.A. 


Demonstration: Girl Scout Program for Handicapped Girls 
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Topic: THE REDEMPTIVE ASPECT OF SPECIAL EDUCATION As IT Meer 
THE TREATMENT NEEDS OF MALADJUSTED GIRLS 

Speaker: Sister Mary of Our Lady of Charity, Tekakwitha Hills School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Demonstration: Combined Choirs of Girls from the schools conducted by the 
Sisters of the Good Shepherd, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT BUS TRIP 


There will be no charge for this bus trip. Buses will leave Convention Hal 
at 9:30 A.M, on Thursday, April 10, and return at 3:45 P.M. Accommodations 
for approximately 300. (Tickets may be obtained at Tuesday and Wednesday 
sessions of the Special Education Department.) Courtesy of Rev. John J. 
Graham, Director of Special Education Department, Archdiocese of Philadel. 
phia, Pa. 
10:00 A.M.—Demonstration Classes at Our Lady of Confidence Day 
School for the Mentally Retarded under the supervision of Mother 
Theresa Margaret, S.S.J., Principal 

11:00 A.M.—Assembly in Auditorium of Little Flower Catholic High for 
Girls (on grounds) 

Choral Selections: St. Mary of Providence Institute for Mentally 
Retarded Girls’ Choir under the direction of Rev. Eugene E. Lanshe, 
Chaplain 

Topic: A COMPREHENSIVE REMEDIAL READING PLAN FOR THI 
Stow LEARNERS 

Speaker: Sister M. Margaret Angela, O.S.F., Archdiocesa 
Remedial Reading Program, Philadelphia, Pa. 


12:00 Noon—Luncheon to be served at a nominal fee in the cafeteria of 
Little Flower Catholic High School for Girls 


1:30 P.M.—Demonstration Classes at the St. Lucy Day School for the 
Blind integrated with the St. Francis De Sales Parochial School under 
the supervision of Mother M. Boniface, I.H.M., Principal 

2:30 P.M.—Assembly in St. Francis De Sales Auditorium 

Selections: The Physical Education Program of The Archbishop 
Ryan Memorial Institute for Deaf Children under the direction o 
Charlotte Giancola 

Topic: THE PLACE oF THE MULTIPLE-HANDICAPPED CHILD 1 
THE DIOCESAN PROGRAM 

Speaker: Sister Mary Lawrence, C.R.S.M., Principal of the & 
Barbara Day School for the Mentally Retarded 


SPECIAL EDUCATION FACILITIES—ARCHDIOCESE OF PHILADELPHIA 
DAY CLASSES IN PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 


a Lucy Day School, 929 Farragut Terrace, Philadelphia (SEE BU’ 
P) 
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Dear—Archbishop Ryan Memorial Institute for the Deaf, 3509 Spring Garden 
Street, Philadelphia 

MenTALLY ReETARDED—Our Lady of Confidence School, 10th and Luzerne 
Streets (SEE BUS TRIP) 
The Saint Barbara Day School, George’s Lane and Lebanon Avenue 
Our Lady of Mercy Day School, 415 Pine Street, Allentown, Pa. 
St. Joseph’s Day School, 825 Mahantongo Street, Pottsville, Pa, 


RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS IN ARCHDIOCESE OF PHILADELPHIA 


Dear—Archbishop Ryan Memorial Institute for the Deaf, 3509 Spring Garden 
Street, Philadelphia (SEE BUS TRIP) 


MENTALLY RETARDED—St. Mary of Providence School for Girls, Elverson, Pa. 

ORTHOPEDICALLY CriIpPLED—St. Edmond’s Home for Crippled Children, 320 
Roberts Road, Rosemont, Pa. 

SoctaLLy MaLapJustED Boys—The Philadelphia Protectory for Boys, Phoenix- 
ville, Pa. 


SoctaLLy MALADJUSTED GirLs—St. Joseph’s School, Norristown, Pa. 
House of the Good Shepherd, 1135 Schuylkill Avenue, Reading, Pa. 

House of the Good Shepherd, 5301 Chew Avenue, Philadelphia 
Tekakwitha Hills School, Verree and Susquehanna Roads, Philadelphia 
Carnotic Cuitp GumaNnce Ciintc—Catholic Charities, 1706 Summer Street, 

Philadelphia 


VOCATION SECTION 


EpucaTION FOR VocaTions—A Duty or Every CATHOLIC 
TEACHER 


Tuesday, April 8—2:30 P.M. 
Room E, Convention Hall 


Chairman: Rev. John J. Lawlor, C.M., Vocation Director, Vincentian 
Fathers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper: EpucaTION TOWARDS A SENSE OF VOCATION 
The Most Rev. Lawrence F. Schott, Auxiliary Bishop of Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


Wednesday, April 9—9:30 A.M. 
Room E, Convention Hall 


Chairman: Rev. Michael J. McLaughlin, Spiritual Director, Immaculate 
Conception Seminary, Huntington, L. I., N. Y 
Paper: FOSTERING PARENTAL COOPERATION IN VOCATIONS 
Rev. Hugh M. Calkins, 0.S.M., Chicago, IIl. 
Paper: VIRGINITY 
Rev. — W. Harris, C.S.C., University of Notre Dame, 
nd. 
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Wednesday, April 9—-2:00 P.M. 
Room 300, Convention Hall 


JOINT MEETING WITH MINOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 
(Session for Priests and Brothers) 
Paper: A REPORT ON THE USE OF THE BERNREUTER AND OTHER Tests 
oF PERSONALITY UseD AT SACRED HEART SEMINARY, 
DETROIT (1953-57) 
Rev. Edward L. Scheuerman, M.A., S.T.L., Sacred Heart 
Seminary, Detroit, Mich. 


PsYCHOLOGICAL ASSESSMENT IN THE RELIGIOUS VOCATION 
Dr. Thomas McCarthy, La Salle College, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wednesday, April 9—2:00 P.M. 
Room B, South Exhibition Hall 


SESSION FOR SISTERS 
Chairman: Rev. John J. Graham, D.D., Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Archdiocese of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper: THE INTEGRATED RELIGIOUS AND ATTRACTION TO THE RE- 
Licious LIFE 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph G. Cox, J.C.D., St. John the Evangelist 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Paper: RECOGNIZING QUALIFIED CANDIDATES 
Panel of Experts handling Spiritual, Mental, Physical Quali- 
fications: Sister M. Rosanne, O.S.F.; Sister Marian Wil- 
liam, I.H.M.; Sister Mary Philip, C.D.P. 


Wednesday, April 9—4:00 P.M. 
Room B, South Exhibition Hall 


SPECIAL MEETING OF SISTERS DIRECTORS OF VOCATIONS 


Chairman: Brother Anselm Thomas, F.S.C., Vocational Director, New 
York, N. Y. 


Wednesday, April 9—(Time to be announced) 
Liberty Room, Kugler’s Restaurant, 13th and Chestnut Sts. 
DIOCESAN DIRECTORS OF VOCATIONS DINNER MEETING 


Topic: RECENT PapaL DocUMENTs ON SEMINARIES 
Discussion 


Leader: Rev. Thomas Culhane 


Wednesday, April 9—(Time to be announced) 
Room F, Kugler’s Restaurant, 13th and Chestnut Sts. 


RELIGIOUS DIRECTORS OF VOCATIONS DINNER MEETING 
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Thursday, April 10—9:30 A.M. 
No meeting scheduled 


Thursday, April 10—2:00 P.M. 
Room F, Convention Hall 


Chairman: Rev. Michael J. McLaughlin, Spiritual Director, Immaculate 
Conception Seminary, Huntington, L. I., N. Y 


Paper: THe Non-TEAcHING COMMUNITIES 
Rev. Andrew Lewis, S.A., Graymoor, N. Y. 


Paper: GUIDANCE OF PROSPECTIVE CANDIDATES TO THE RELIGIOUS 
LIFE 


Rev. J. Cyril Dukehart, S.S., President, St. Charles Seminary, 
Catonsville, Md. 


Thursday, April 10—8:00 P.M. 
Green Room, Bellevue Stratford Hotel 


PRIESTS AND BROTHERS DIRECTORS OF VOCATIONS MEETING 
Chairman: Rev. John J. Lawlor, C.M., Vocation Director, Vincentian 
Fathers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Discussion Brother G. Henry, F.S.C., Christian Brothers Vocation Direc- 
Leader: tor, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Friday, April 11—9:00 A.M. 
Room E, Convention Hall 
Chairman: Rev. John J. Lawlor, C.M., Vocation Director, Vincentian 
Fathers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper: Basic Concepts OF VOCATIONS 


Rev. Matthew Fogarty, M.S.SS.T., Vocation Director, Silver 
Spring, Md. 


NEWMAN CLUB CHAPLAINS' SECTION 


Chairman: Rev. James J. O’Brien, National Chaplain, National Newman 
Club Federation, Storrs, Conn. 


Tuesday, April 8—2:30 P.M. 
Room 205, Convention Hall 


Topic: Settinc Up a Nationa, NEwMAN FounpATION 


Panelists: Rev. Francis X. Donovan, Rev. Frederick F. Curry, Rev. 
George Garrelts, Rev. James E. Rea 


Tuesday, April 8—4:30 P.M. 
Room 205, Convention Hall 


Topic: BROCHURE ON FoREIGN STUDENT ProcRAM 
Speakers : Rev. John F. Bradley, Rev. Andrew J. O'Reilly 
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Tuesday, April 8—-7:30 P.M. 
(Place to be announced) 


GENERAL BUSINESS MEETING 
NOMINATION OF NEW NATIONAL CHAPLAIN 


Wednesday, April 9—9:30 A.M. 
Room 1, Convention Hall 


Pusiic RELATIONS BROCHURE FOR BISHOPS AND PRIEsTs 


Very Rev. Msgr. Anthony P. Wagener, Rev. John M. Donelon, 
C.S.P. 


Wednesday, April 9——2:00 P.M. 
Room 205, Convention Hall 


EXPANDING Our PRocGRAM (Discussion of the need for a full. 
time National Chaplain, President, and Field Secretary) 


Rev. James J. O’Brien, Rev. Charles W. Albright, C.S.P. 


Wednesday, April 9—4:00 P.M. 
Room 205, Convention Hall 


GENERAL BUSINESS MEETING 


Wednesday, April 9—7:00 P.M. 
(Place to be announced) 


DINNER MEETING WITH GUEST SPEAKER 


COMMISSION ON ADULT EDUCATION 


Thursday, April 10—9:30 A.M. 
Room 400, Convention Hall 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph G. Cox, St. John’s Adult Evening 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE PsycHOLOGY oF ADULT EDUCATION 


Joseph F. O’Connor, Assistant Executive Director, Spring 
Garden Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A Survey Report 

Sister Jerome Keeler, 0.S.B., Dean, Donnelly College, Kansas 
City, Kans. 


Thursday, April 10—2:15 P.M. 
Room 400, Convention Hall 


Rev. a A. O’Neill, S.J., Fordham University, New York, 
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PANEL 
DISCUSSION : PROGRAMS AND PROBLEMS OF ADULT EDUCATION 


Rev. Vincent A. Dolbec, A.A., Assumption College, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Sister Henrietta Eileen, S.S.J., College of St. Teresa, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Rev. Charles G. McAleer, St. John’s Adult Evening School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


TS Mr. Martin Work, Executive Director, National Council of 
Jonelon, Catholic Men, Washington, D. C. 


SPECIAL SESSIONS 
PANEL ON ARCHITECTURE AND SCHOOL PLANNING 


Thursday, April 10—9:30 A.M. 
Room 205, Convention Hall 


Theme: Do Our ScHoot Buitpincs Ai EpucaATION 


Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Ph.D., Superintendent of 
Schools, Archdiocese of Milwaukee, Wis. 


Topic: THE NEED FOR EFFECTIVE SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
Speaker : Mr. Zephryn Marsh, Minneapolis Honeywell Co., Minneapolis, 


Minn. 
Topic: FENESTRATION 
Speaker : Mr. Ralph Huff, Owens Illinois Glass Co. 


Discussion 
Panel: EFFECTIVE SCHOOL BUILDING PLANNING 


Panelists: Mr. Zephryn Marsh; Mr. Ralph Huff; Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. 
Voight, Ed.D., Secretary for Education, Archdiocese of 
New York, N. Y.; Mr. Thomas Hall Locraft, A.I.A., Head, 
Department of Architecture, Catholic University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
CONSULTANT SERVICE 


Room 304, Convention Hall 
Wednesday, April 9—9:30 A.M. and 2:00 P.M. 
Thursday, April 10—9:30 A.M. and 2:00 P.M. 


UNITED STATES AIR FORCE ACADEMY SESSION 
Thursday, April 10—9:30 A.M. 
Room 200, Convention Hall 


Speaker : Colonel Constantine E. Zielinski, Chaplain, U. S. Air Force 
Academy, Denver, Colo. 
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CLOSING GENERAL MEETING 


Friday, April 11—10:30 A.M. 
Main Auditorium, Convention Hall 


Presiding: His Excellency, Most Rev. Matthew F. Brady, D.D., Bishop 
of Manchester, President General, NCEA 


Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Executive Secretary, 
NCEA 


ADDRESS: Dr. Robert E. Rodes, Jr., Assistant Professor, Notre Dame 
Law School, Notre Dame, Ind. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS OF THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION 
READING OF RESOLUTIONS 


AN Invitation From Atiantic City: Rev. Charles P. McGarry, Diocesan 
Superintendent of Schools, Camden, N. J. 


ADJOURNMENT 


MEETINGS OF OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 
CATHOLIC AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION 


Tuesday, April 8—2:30 P.M. 
Room B, South Exhibition Hall 


Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul E. Campbell, Editor, The Catholic Educa. 
tor, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Greetings: President of CAVE, Very Rev. Msgr. Leo J. McCormick, 
Ph.D., Superintendent of Schools, Archdiocese of Balti- 
more, Md. 


Topic: AuDI0-VISUALS AND THE EDUCATIONAL CRISIS 

Speaker: Dr. Charles Hoban, University of Pennsylvania 

Topic: MAKING THE Best UsE or OLD Toots 

Speaker: Dr. William H. Hartley, State Teachers College, Maryland 


Tuesday, April 8—8:00 P.M. 
Bellevue Stratford Hotel 


Motion Picture—THE DAY OF TRIUMPH 


Wednesday, April 9—9:30 A.M. 
Room B, South Exhibition Hall 


CLASSROOM DEMONSTRATIONS 


Chairman: Sister Josephine Rosarii, $.S.J., Hallahan High School, Phila 
delphia, Pa. 

Topic: VISUAL TEACHING OF BIoLocy 

Demonstrator: Sister M. Theresa Clare, 0.S.F., Little Flower High School, 
Lansdale, Pa. 
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Wednesday, April 9—10:00 A.M. 
Room B, South Exhibition Hall 


VISUAL TEACHING OF READING 


Sister Charles Mary, C.R.S.M., Academy of Sisters of Mercy, 
Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 


Wednesday, April 9—10:45 A.M. 
Room B, South Exhibition Hall 


VIsuAL TEACHING OF RELIGION 


Sister Anthony Dolores, I.H.M., St. Agnes Demonstration 
School, West Chester, Pa. 


Wednesday, April 9—11:30 A.M. 
Room B, South Exhibition Hall 


Sister M. Ignatia, Cathedral School, St. Paul, Minnesota 
DEMONSTRATING NEw AvuDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


Sister St. Vivian, S.S.J., Our Lady of the Valley School, 
Orange, N. J. 


Mr. Eugene P. Powers, Villanova University, Pa. 


Wednesday, April 9—4:00 P.M. 


West Catholic High School, 45th & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Motion Picture—THE SONG OF BERNADETTE OF LOURDES 


Chairman: © 


Topic: 
Panelists : 


Chairman: 


Topic: 


Demonstrator : 


Thursday, April 10—9:30 A.M. 
Room B, South Exhibition Hall 


TEACHING WITH AID OF TV 
Margaret Mary Kearney, Educational Director, WCAU, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
ENRICHING THE SCHOOL ProcramM WITH TV 
Sister Mary Eudes, Sacred Heart School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sister M. Rosalie, Pittsburgh ETV Station 


Thursday, April 10—10:30 A.M. 
Room B, South Exhibition Hall 


Mother Mary Urban, Sisters of the Holy Child, Author of 
“Come Little Children” TV Program 

Out-oF-ScHooL ETV 

Mother Mary Aloysius, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Thursday, Aprii 10—2:30 P.M. 
Room B, South Exhibition Hall 


Sister Rita Xavier, North Arlington, N. J. 
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Topic: Teacuinc Puysics Wirth AV MATERIALS 
Demonstrator: (to be announced) 


Thursday, April 10—3:15 P.M. 
Room B, South Exhibition Hall 


Chairman: Sister Mary Walter, C.S.B., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Topic: TEACHING SociaL Sciences WitH AV MartERIALs 


Demonstrator: Sister M. Pierre, O.P., St. Mary’s High School, New Haven, 
Conn. 


Thursday, April 10—3:45 P.M. 
Room B, South Exhibition Hall 


Topic: New Empuasis ON MopDERN LANGUAGE TEACHING 
Demonstrator: Sister M. Madonna, C.S.C., Dunbarton College, Washington, 
D.C. 


Thursday, April 10—8:00 P.M. 
Bellevue Stratford Hotel 


“Singing the Cathechism”—Mr. John Redmond 


CATHOLIC BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
THIRTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


April 8-11, 1958 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel—Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


General Chairman: Rev. Brother William, O.S.F., Director of Public Relations, 
St. Francis College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Local Chairman: Rev. William Keeley, O.S.F.S., Northeast Catholic High 
School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Theme: EFFICIENCY IN THE BusINEsSs WoRLD—THE RESPONSIBILITY OF 
TEACHER AND STUDENT 


Tuesday, April 8, 1958 
10:00 A.M.—Opening of NCEA Convention 


7:00 P.M.—Editorial Board Meeting, C.B.E.A. REVIEW, Independence 
Room 


Wednesday, April 9, 1958 


8:30 A.M.—Mass for Executive Board Members 


Celebrant: Rev. Charles B. Aziere, 0.S.B., St. Benedict’ 
College, Atchison, Kansas 


Church: St. John’s R. C. Church, 21 South 13 Street 
Courtesy: Monsignor Joseph Cox 
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9:15 A.M.—Breakfast for National Executive Board Members, Betsy Ross 
Room “A” 
(Courtesy Eastern Unit, C.B.E.A.) 

10:00 A.M.—Meeting of National Executive Board Members, Betsy Ross 
Room “B” 

12:30 P.M.—Luncheon, National Executive Board Members, Betsy Ross Rooms 
Sg) and “7 
(Courtesy Eastern Unit, C.B.E.A.) 


6:00 P.M.—Dinner, National Executive Board Members, Franklin Room 
(Courtesy Eastern Unit, C.B.E.A.) 


7:45 P.M.—Hospitality Hour 


Welcome to ALL C.B.E.A. MEMBERS 
Betsy Ross Rooms “A” and “B” 


Thursday, April 10, 1958 


8:30 A.M.—Mass for Living Members of C.B.E.A. 
Celebrant: Rev. William Keeley, O.S.F.S., Northeast Cath- 
olic High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Church: St. John’s R. C. Church, 21 South 13 Street 


10:15 A.M.—Address of Welcome: 
His Excellency, Most Reverend John F. O’Hara, C.S.C., D.D., 
Archbishop of Philadelphia 


Presidential Address: 
Rev. Brother Remigius, S.C., National President 
C.B.E.A., Catholic High School, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
11:00 A.M.—Opening Session: 
Dr. Charles Savage, St. Francis College, Brooklyn 31, 
N. Y. 


12:30 P.M.—Convention Luncheon, Grand Ballroom 


Toastmaster: Dr. James A. Hart, Fordham University, 
New York, N. Y. 


Speaker: Very Reverend Cornelius Brown, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Belleville, Kansas 


GENERAL MEETING FOR HIGH SCHOOL GROUPS 
3:00-4:00 P.M.—Chairman: Conrad Saphier, Chairman, Secretarial Depart- 
ment, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York 
MACHINE SHORTHAND, Betsy Ross Room “A” 
DicTAPHONE Dictation, Betsy Ross Room “B” 


4:00-5:00 P.M.—Chairman: Sister Leona, Secretarial Practice Department, 
John W. Hallahan High School, Philadelphia, Pennsy]- 


vania 


Miss Marion Angus, Pitman College, London, England 
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IMPROVING OuR SECRETARIAL PRACTICE COURSE 
Lafayette Suite 

Chairman: Brother Domnus Patrick, West Philadelphia 
Catholic High School for Boys, Philadelphia, Pennsy}. 
vania 
INTRODUCTION TO MODERN BOOKKEEPING 
Lafayette Suite 


GENERAL MEETING FOR COLLEGE GROUPS 
3:00-5:00 P.M.—Chairman: Dr. James Meehan, Hunter College, New York, 
N. ‘f. 


IMPROVING OuR COLLEGE CURRICULUM FOR TEACHERS 
Franklin Room 
5:15 P.M.—Hospitality Hour 
Reception for C.B.E.A. Members and Guests 
Betsy Ross Rooms “A” and “B” 
Friday, April 11, 1958 
8:30 A.M.—Mass for Deceased Members of C.B.E.A. 
Celebrant: Monsignor Joseph Cox, Pastor, St. John’s R. C. 
Church, 21 South 13 Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
9:30 A.M.—Meet the Authors: 
Chairman: Rev. Brother Kilian, O.S.F., St. Francis 
College, Brooklyn 31, N. Y. 
Authors: Mr. Charles Reigner, H. M. Rowe Company, 
New York, N. Y. 
Mr. Bernard J. McDonnell, Pitman Company, New 
York, N. Y. 
Mr. Clinton A. Reed, Allyn & Bacon, New York, N. Y. 
Mr. Charles E. Zoubek, Gregg Publishing Company, 
New York, N. Y. 
Mr. Paul A. Carlson, South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 


11:30 A.M.—Adjournment 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 


The National Catholic Kindergarten Association has cooperated with the 
National Catholic Educational Association in making arrangements for a meet- 
ing on topics of interest to the kindergarten teacher in Room 300, Convention 
Hall, on Thursday, April 10, at 9:00 A.M. They have also provided Kinder- 
garten Resource Centers which will function in Room 205 and Room 206, 
Convention Hall, on Thursday afternoon, April 10. 


Details about the meeting and centers appear in the program for the 
Elementary School Department on pages 25 and 31. 
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Adult Education under Catholic Auspices, Sister Jerome Keeler, O.S.B. .. 


Adult Living, Vitalizing the Religion Class for, Rev. Fred Mathues 

Agerty, Horst A., The Relationship between Physical Development of 
the Child and School Performance 

Agnes, Sister Mary, C.R.S.M., The Role of the Classroom Teacher in 
Guidance 

Agnes Therese, Sister M., IL.H.M., The Why, the What, and the How of 
Teaching Kindergarten Religion 

Aloyse Marie, Sister, S.N.D. de Namur, The Responsibility of the Prin- 
cipal to the Classroom Teacher 

Anne Francine, Sister Mary, B.V.M., Let There Be Music 

Arnold, Brother, F.S.C., The Advanced Placement Program 

Augustine, Sister M., O.S.F., Report of the Committee on Accreditation 
and Related Topics 

Ayd, Frank J., Jr., The Role of the Psychiatrist in Guidance 


Bailey, Helen Cheyney, Helping the Gifted in Elementary and Second- 
ary Education 

Bernard Peter, Brother, F.S.C., The Responsibility of the Community 
Supervisor to the Classroom Teacher 

Bernreuter Personality Inventory in a Seminary Program of Person- 
ality Appraisal and Guidance, The Use of the, Rev. Edward L. 
Scheuerman 





Bertrand, Kenneth J., Geography: Its Contributions to Catholic Schools .. 
Biology, Current Trends in the Teaching of, Sister Mary Hyacinth, O.S.F.. 


Calkins, Rev. Hugh M., O.S.M., Fostering Parental Cooperation in 
Vocations 

Carr, Rev. Cornelius J., S.J., What to Do with the Gifted 

Catholic High School Quarterly Bulletin, Report on the, Rev. John J. 


PO SER oni s beads ei wwredeavedendecenas dddeudavwened® 


Celia, Sister Mary, S.S.N.D., How to Build and Use a Good Elementary 
School Library 

Challenging High School Youth to a Love and Respect for Learning, 
Helen F. Storen 

Charity among Major Seminarians and Religious, Fraternal, Rev. 


SNES Wa I CMU, acini oc ctdswetcsavesdhbbecdesdieduas 


Charles, Brother H., F.S.C., Field Experience in the Preparation of 
Science Teachers 

Church-State Relations, Some Canonical and Theological Aspects of, 
Rev. James A. O’Donohoe 


- 175 
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Page 
Clark, Rev. Edward F., S.J., Undergraduate Preparation for Graduate 
Study and Intellectual Leadership 
Classroom Teacher, The Responsibility of the Community Supervisor to 
the, Brother Bernard Peter; PiS.C. ois. 6 c'so.5cs elvin sv elcsit'e wee ueee ee 260 
Classroom Teacher, The Responsibility of the Principal to the, Sister 
Aloyse Marie, S.N.D. de Namur 
Classroom Teacher, The Responsibility of the Superintendent to the, 
Rev. Raymond P. Rigney 
Classroom Teacher, The Responsibility of the Supervisor to the, Sister 
Pe AEM RO at 624s aisle jae Sicinle: C8: 0 S.94-670\0.9. 4 656. 5:60) OaTelain 6.d1a¥ alee eats 250 
College and University Department— 
By-Laws 
Proceedings 
College and University Presidents, Report on the Conference for 
Commission on Mathematics, The, Albert E. Meder, Jr. ................ 204 
Communication: The Art of Human Relationship, the Basis for Lan- 
guage Instruction, C. J. De Cotiis 
Constitution 
Cottrell, Joseph J.. What Parents Expect from the Religion Program 
in the Catholic Elementary School 
Counseling in the Minor Seminary Program, Charles A, Curran 
Cox, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph G.— 
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